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FILLED WITH EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 
MATERIALS YOU'LL REFER TO TIME AND AGAIN 


Beautiful new Coppes-Napanee 
unit kitchens. 

Guide for planning a Homemak- 
ing Department. 

Typical Homemaking Department 
floor plans. 

Authoritative recommendations 
on facilities. 

Photographs of actual teaching 
situations. 


@ Teaching center, demonstration 


tables, portable work counter, 
and other specialized facilities 
for teachers. 

New display-storage cases, cork- 
board doors, tote tray storage, 
apron storage, window counters, 
tables, special activity work cen- 
ters, hundreds of facilities! 


DEVELOP LEADERSHIP IN YOUR SCHOOL WITH SHELDON FACILITIES FOR 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY! 
IT’S THE CATALOG 
YOU HELPED 
TO MAKE! 


This new Sheldon cata- 
log reflects the 50 years 
of progress achieved by 
AHEA — and points the 
way to even greater 
achievement for Home- 
making teachers today 
and in the future. 
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WY 


EQUIPMENT CoO. 
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Aspic Salad Pie 


New idea from General Foods Kitchens 


Everyone in your class will want to make this rosy-red and 
white treat. Looks like a pie. It’s really a salad. Easy? Of course 
—you make it with wonderful Jell-O Gelatin. 
ASPIC SALAD PIE 
1 pkg. (10 oz.) Birds Eye Mixed Garden Vegetables, 
cooked and drained 
14 cup Good Seasons Exotic Herbs Salad Dressing 
2 pkgs. Lemon Jell-O + 2 cups hot water 
1 teaspoon salt « Dash of pepper + 2 tablespoons vinegar 
4, cup cold water + 1 can (8 oz.) tomato sauce 
1 cup large-curd cottage cheese + 1 baked 9-inch pie shell 


Marinate mixed vegetables in the salad dressing for about 2 
hours. Drain, 

Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Add salt, pepper and vinegar, 
stirring to blend. Divide mixture in half. To first part, add the 
cold water, To the other part, add tomato sauce, Chill both 
mixtures until slightly thickened. 

Meanwhile, combine cottage cheese and mixed vegetables. Re- 
serve | cup of the mixture for top garnish. Fold remaining 14 
cups of cottage cheese and vegetables into the clear lemon 
gelatin mixture and spoon into pie shell. 


Chill until set, but still sticky. Spoon tomato sauce mixture 
over lemon gelatin layer in pie shell, Chill until firm, about 2 
hours. Garnish with remaining vegetable-cottage cheese mix- 
ture. Serves 6 to 8. 

Here at General Foods Kitchens we work with all of General 
Foods products—dreaming up recipes, improving the taste of 
this, perfecting the convenience of that. If some of our ideas 
help make your job easier we'll be glad. 


Here are some of General Foods fine 
products . .. Baker's Angel Flake Co- 
conut, Kool-Aid Soft Drink Mix, 
Good Seasons Salad Dressing Mix, 
S.O.S. Interwoven Soap Pads, Birds 
Eye Frosted Foods, Sanka Coffee, 
Minute Rice, Jell-O Gelatin Dessert 
Swans Down Cake Mix. 


2 
GENERAL FOODS 
KITCHENS 


Jell-O is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corporation 
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HAVE YOU ORDERED 
THESE NEW 


MODERNIZED TEACHING AIDS 
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GERBER’S TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A well-planned teaching guide covering the basics 
of infant nutrition. Subjects include: 
* Dietary Allowance Breakdown « Daily Food Plan 
Composition of Milks - Supplementary Foods - 
Junior Foods - Feeding Techniques + Mealtime 
Psychology - Advantages of Baby Foods 


ON INFANT NUTRITION? 
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GERBER’S STUDENT'S LEAFLET 


A comprehensive reference source for student home 
study. Subjects include: 

Principles of Infant Feeding - Daily Dietary 
Requirements + Foods for Infants + Establishing 
Good Food Habits + Foods for Toddlers - Sample 
Menu Patterns - Adventuring in Infant Feeding 


SOS SEHE SHEESH EEE EEE HEHEHE EEEHEEHEHEHEHEEEHEE SEES EEEEEEEEEEHEEEEE EEE EEE EEEEEEEHEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEHEEEEEEEEEE 


FREE TEACHING AIDS! For Gerber's 
Teacher's Manual and Students’ Leaf- 
let, write to Gerber Baby Foods, Dept. 
259-9,Fremont, Mich. State number of 
copies of Students’ Leaflet desired. 


Gerber Baby Foods 


FREMONT. MICHIGAN 
5 Cereals * Over 90 Strained & Junior Foods, including Meats. 
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Best wishes to the Journal of Home Economics on their 50th Annual Meeting Issue 


Party platter for smart cookies 
r 


Crunchy Chex Cookies 


And no baking required! These new cookie crea- 
tions are a cinch to prepare, and a cinch to please 
partytimers, too. They’re chewy — with marsh- 
mallow creme. They’re nutty — with pecans. 
They’re crunchy — with Rice Chex, Ralston’s 
light-size, bite-size cereal. The exclusive recipe 
for Crunchy Chex Cookies is included in Ralston’s 
new free booklet “Party Recipes from Checker- 
board Square.” Send for your copy right away. 


Ralston Purina Company 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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when you make it with 
double-rich PET Milk and 
corn flake crumbs! 


/7’S EASY! You just bread it and forget it. No watch- 
ing, no turning, not even a pan to wash! 


IT’S GREASELESS/ You use no shortening. . . a real 


calorie saver. Wonderful cold as well as hot. 


/7T’S DELICIOUS! Double-rich PET Milk holds the 
crumbs in a perfect crust that browns crisp on the out- 
side, keeps the sweet, natural juices inside. 


Try breading chops, cutlets, fish and croquettes this way, 
too. You'll like the new flavor, and you save an egg every 
time! 


CORN-CRISPED 
CHICKEN 


2% to 3-lb. broiler-fryer, 
cut in pieces 

% cup PET Evaporated 
Milk 

1 cup corn flake crumbs 

1% tsp. salt 

Ys tsp. pepper 


Dip chicken in PET Milk, then 
roll in mixture of crumbs, salt 
and pepper. Place in shallow 
pan lined with aluminum foil. 
Bake in 350 oven 1 hour or 
until tender. 


DOUBLE-RICH FPHT... 


HANDIEST MILK you CAN GET! 


“PET” —Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Copr., 1959, Pet Milk Co. 


o* 
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offer you a brand-new series 


of tested teaching aids on laundry techniques designed 
to help you get the most from your automatic washer. 





expected of you, the user . . . detergents and your auto- 
matic . . . new fabrics and your automatic . . . various 
questions related to your automatic. We hope this 
series will be helpful in getting the best possible wash- 
day results. Use coupon below to order the new series 
in advance and any past Washday Notes you may be 
missing. (Do you have the complete ‘“‘Wash and Wear” 
series?) They will be mailed to you free. 


New —new —new! The many new developments in the 
clothing field have brought about many new develop- 
ments in automatic washers. This year Tide Washday 
Notes will discuss these new developments in auto- 
matic washers and how you can best utilize them. 
Tide Washday Notes #26 will discuss many new cycles 
and programmed washing. Subsequent notes will re- 
view the latest developments and will cover what’s 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 


FREE—ORDER IN ADVANCE WHOLE NEW SERIES ON HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 





FOR ENTIRE NEW SERIES 
SPECIFY QUANTITY HERE 











For reprints of individual Washday 


Notes, specify quantity in appropriate boxes. 





Tide Washday Motes #25 
A Brief History of the 
Automatic Washer and 





What It Is Designed to Do. 





Tide Washday Notes *26 
The Different Cycles. 








Tide Washday Notes #27 
What's Expected of You 





the User. 





Tide Washday Notes #28 
Detergents and Your 


Tide Washday Notes #1 
How to Wash Girdles in 
Automatic Washers 

Tide Washday Notes #2 
Dacron* Skirts and 
Automatic Washers 

Tide Washday Notes #3 
Best Results with 
Blouses in Automatic 
Washers 

Tide Washday Notes #4 
Best Care for Curtains 
in Automatic Washers 
Tide Washday Notes *5 
Dacron* Shirts Wash 
Clean in Automatic 
Washers 

Tide Washday Notes *6 
Keep Blankets Soft, 
Fluffy with Automatic 
Washer Care 

Tide Washday Notes +7 
How's and Why's of 
Sorting Clothes for 





Automatic Washer. 





Tide Washday Notes #29 
New Fabrics and Your 





Automatic Washer. 





Tide Washday Notes #30 
What Not to Do. 


>. 














Automatic Washing 

Tide Washday Notes *8 
Pre-Treating . impor 
tant Step in Automatic 
Washer Care 

Tide Washday Notes #9 
Correct Water Tempera 
tures for Automatic 


Washing. 
“Du Pont trade-mark 





—_—— 


Tide Washday Notes #10 
Watch Your Suds for 
Best Washing Results 
Tide Washday Notes #11 
Rinsing Problems Dis 
appear with Modern 
Laundry Techniques 
Tide Washday Notes *12 
Follow the 5 Basic 
Principles with Your 
Automatic Washer and 
Modern Detergent 

Tide Washday Notes *13 
Bright ideas on the Care 
of Dark Cottons. How to 
Keep Them Smart with 
Automatic-Washer Care 
Tide Washday Notes *14 
Refresher Course for 
Table Linens. Automatic 
Washer Care Keeps 
Everyday Linens Party 
Fresh 

Tide Washday Notes *15 
What To Do About 
Diapers. Before, Dur 
ing and After Automatic 
Washing. 

Tide Washday Notes *16 
Do's and Don'ts for 
Orion* Sweaters. Here's 
How to Keep Them Look 
ing Fresh with Auto 
matic-Washer Care 


Tide Washday Notes—Procter & Gamble, Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Name 





School 





Address. 





City 


State 














Tide Washday Notes #17 
How to Give Bouffant 
Petticoats Automatic 
Washer Care 

Tide Washday Notes #13 
Bring New Bioom to 
Draperies and Slip Cov 
ers. How to Give Them 
Automatic-Washing Care 
Tide Washday Notes #19 
General Automatic 
Washer Care for “wash 
and wear." 

Tide Washday Notes *20 
Automatic-Washer Care 
for White Nylons 


Tide Washday Notes *21 











——_— 





Automatic-Washer Care 
for “‘wash and wear"’ 
Dresses 


Tide Washday Notes *22 
Automatic-Washer Care 
for “wash and wear’ 
Housecoats and Dusters 


Tide Washday Notes #23 
Automatic-Washer Care 
for “wash and wear"’ 
Women’s Suits 


Tide Washday Notes #24 
Automatic-Washer Care 
for “wash and wear" 
Playclothes and Sports 
clothes 





Postal Zone 
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Tide Washday Notes +25 


A brief history of the automatic washer 
and what it is designed to do 


Definition! An automatic washer, according to the 
American Home Laundry Manufacturers Association, is a 
“power-driven device for washing fabrics, which, upon one 
setting of controls, fills itself with water at a set temperature 
. . . washes, rinses, extracts water, and stops—all without 
further attention on the part of the operator.” 


Ancestors! Early automatic washers were very 
simple with usually just one cycle of operation geared to the 
whole family wash. One could select either warm or hot 
water and the wash time desired. But for washing special 
items, one had to control the operation of the washer manu- 
ally. (Even today, for modest budgets, manufacturers make 
low-cost machines that handle the family wash effectively, 
automatically, but require manual control for fine fabrics.) 


Evolution! Through the years, manufacturers have been 
continually changing and improving their machines so that 
more and more items could be washed automatically. These 
improvements have served two goals—to provide better per- 
formance in basic operation and to keep pace with develop- 
ments in the clothing field. 














Improvements! To provide safety for delicate 
items such as lingerie, a fine fabric cycle was added. At first, 
this was a second cycle—shorter only in wash, rinse and 

woes spin time than the normal cycle. Next came machines which 
/——_j operated at two speeds: normal-speed agitation for sturdy 
items, slow for delicate fabrics. Also, a slow spin was in- 
cluded to reduce wrinkling in minimum-care fabrics. 

Next, a device was provided to control water volume so 
that less water could be used for small loads. Then more 
water temperature selections were added for both wash and 
rinse. To meet the needs of today’s “‘wash and wear’ and 
non-fast colors, most machines now offer at least three tem- 
ij peratures for washing and two for rinsing. 

» 





—_/) 





The suds-return system was another early development. 
This re-use of water meant a great saving for those who had ~ 
a limited water supply or inadequate means for providing 
enough hot water. 
One of the latest developments found on many machines 
today is a device to filter lint from the wash water. 
So much for the machines. As for what goes in them—a 
good all-purpose sudsing detergent like Tide will give the 
best possible cleaning for all fabrics, from the sturdiest to of Fy << 
the most delicate. 





Tide is perfect fer modera 
washing methods. That's why 
the makers of 25 automatics 
pack New Tide in each of their 
new tep-loading machines. 


This is the twenty-fifth of a series of Tide Washday Notes. Clip it for reference. For reprints (and previous Washday 
Notes), punched for standard netebooks, write Tide, Procter. & Gamble, Department Y, Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 





Ready for breakfast. Breakfast is a 
wonderful time for the wake-up 
flavor of wheat. And Kellogg’s gives 
you Shredded Wheat at its best in 
bowl-size biscuits all ready to eat. 
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Don't stop with breakfast 
when you teach 


THE GOODNESS OF WHEAT 


‘ 
PREPARED BY Nlloggs 


waTuRAL 


R 
THE NATE REAL 


paxarlv 


Ready for cooking. This is just 
one way in which Kellogg’s 
cereals can add flavor and nutri- 
tion to meals. (Write Kay 
Kellogg for recipes!) 











FREE from Kellogg's. Write to Kay Kellogg, 
Kellogg Company, Dept. JHE 959, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. (Sorry, because of limited supply, the memo 
calendar is not available in quantities or to students or 


to subscribers outside of the U.S.A.) 





Ready for snacks. A wholesome wheat 
treat! Right out of the box, Kellogg’s 
ready-sweetened cereals make a tasty 
and nourishing between-meal snack! 


Kellogg’s cereals are 
always ready—with 
flavor and nutrition 


Holley ge 


OF BATTLE CREEK 
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Canco salutes a half century of progress 
and achievement by the American Home 
Economics Association . . . a half 
century that has contributed immeasur- 
ably to America’s better living. Canco 
values its association with members of 
the Home Economics profession and the 


vital Association which leads it. 


The packaging industry, too, has come 


of age during this 50-year period of 





progress. Canco has developed and 


perfected the familiar round can for 





fruits and vegetables, the vacuum can 





for coffee, the luncheon meat can, 
and the paper milk container— 


to mention only a few. 


New concepts for modern living from 
the Association . . . new developments 
in packaging from Canco. Together, 
they bring more convenience, more 


leisure to families everywhere. 
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New, easy way to plan and present 
a complete study of fresh meats 


Up to date, authoritative, the 
ARMOUR FRESH MEAT STUDY GUIDE 
gives you all the information 
you need to prepare a study pro- 
gram covering fresh meats—the 
basic family food. 


Organized into sections for easy 
reference, this 16—page, fully il- 
lustrated booklet will prove a valu- 
able and useful text for your food 
classes. Or it can be used as the 
basis for a more comprehensive study. 


For example, it includes four 


meat charts showing how to recognize 
more than 50 retail cuts of beef, 


veal, lamb and pork. Government in- 
spection, grading, branding, aging— 
and how to tell the quality of meat 
through its conformation, "marbling" 
and "finish"—are fully explained. 


The booklet also gives all the 
latest information about cooking 
fresh meats—covers the many varia— 
tions of the two basic cooking meth— 
ods. A chart of cooking times and 
temperatures for every cut and weight 
of meat is included. You'll find in- 
formation here, too, about handling 
and cooking frozen meats, as well as 
how to store fresh meats—in refrig- 
erator or freezer. 


September 1959 


Be sure to tell us how many 
copies you'll need for your 

classes. But do it today, 
as the quantity is limited. 
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Not available in quantity outside continental limits of U. S. A. 


FOR THE COPIES 

YOU REQUIRE, WRITE TO: 
Consumer Service Department 
P. 0. Box 9222 


Armour and Company 
Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Fall Harvest for Teachers: 


New, revised, free educational 
materials covering canned foods 


NEW-leaflet pre- 

pared especially for 

junior high school stu- 

dents: LET’S EXPLORE 

CANNED FOODS. Meals, 

snacks and party planning sug- 

gestions patterned for 7th, 8th and 

9th grade classes. Student distribution. 
NEW-leaflet for advanced high school 
classes and for college: KNOW YOUR 
CANNED FOODS. Keys to good meal plan- 
ning; advantages of canned foods; food for fun; 


shopping tips; recipes; important information about 


canned foods. Student distribution. 


HOW THE DESCRIPTIVE LABEL HELPS THE 
CANNED FOOD SHOPPER. A guide to efficient buy- 


ing. Student distribution. 


CANNED FOOD TABLES. Nutritive values; recommended 

daily dietary allowances; servings per unit for common can and 

jar sizes. One copy for teacher. Student distribution for college use. 
CANNED FOOD BUYING GUIDE. A wall chart, 24” x 37” in 
color, shows actual can and jar sizes. One copy for classroom. 


OF RECIPES ... AND CAN SIZES. How to specify size of cans and 


jars. One copy for teacher. 











USING CANNED FOODS—CLASS AND HOME ACTIVITIES. Stim- 
ulates interest and learning. One copy for teacher. 


Complete kits upon request. | ee 


Consumer Service Division 


NATIONAL 
CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


CONSUMER SERVICE DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1133 20TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Please send me free new and revised educational materials about canned 
foods for— students. 

NAME 
its 52. HG. H. S. COLLEGE..__ 


ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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fatty acids . . . arachidonic 
and linoleic . . . and the fat-soluble vita- 
mins...A, D, and K...can be ob- 
tained from our everyday foods. These 
nutrients serve essential but obscure roles 
in such processes as the maintenance of 
body membranes and skin . . . intestinal 
absorption of calcium... mineralization 
of bone and teeth... and clotting of 
blood. 

From the foods listed in A Guide to 
Good Eating, the “essential” fatty acids 
are obtained from the fat present in milk, 
cheese, ice cream, butter, eggs, meat, 
fish, poultry, nuts... and, in larger 
amounts, from some natural fats and 
oils used in food preparation and at the 
table. Vitamin A is generously supplied 

. . largely preformed from milk fat in 
dairy foods... from eggs... and as 
precursors from dark green leafy vege- 


“Essential” 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
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tables...and from yellow vegetables 
and fruits. 

Vitamin D . . . particularly important 
for absorption and utilization of calcium 
during growth, pregnancy and lactation 

. is not amply provided by the foods 
listed in the “Guide” . . . unless vitamin 
D-fortified milk is used in recommended 
amounts, Additional vitamin D can be 
formed in the skin if it is exposed to 
ultraviolet rays from sunlight or ultra- 
violet lamp. 

Many foods listed in the “‘“Guide”’ 
supply vitamins E and K .. . especially 
green leafy vegetables . . . but also nuts 

. and dairy foods containing milkfat. 
Plant oils used for salads or food prepa- 
ration are especially rich in vitamin E. 
Microorganisms in the digestive tract 
synthesize vitamin K. 

When combined in well-prepared 


cA & 


Since 1915 


tion of the American Medical Association and found 


consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET 
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Perec RR aK = 
USE AILY 
A GUIDE TO GOOD EATING 
DAIRY FOODS 
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meals, foods selected from each of the 
four food groups can provide all of the 
necessary fat-soluble vitamins and fatty 
acids, while satisfying the tastes, 
appetites and other nutrient needs of all 
members of the family, young and old. 


.. promoting better health through nutrition research and education 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 
* CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST, 
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mIANY2 Outstanding 
Educational Opporttundies 


por Studeut Dietitians... 


the Sponsor —The Army Medical Service, 


whose mission is to provide the 
finest care available for the Army’s sick and wounded 
personnel. Army dietitians make a distinguished contri bu- 
tion to the Service by administering all phases of the Food 
Service Divisions in Army hospitals in this country and 
overseas. 


the Programs hie eneiiias 


Practicum offers practical ex- 
perience in the administrative and therapeutic aspects 
of hospital dietetics to college students who have com- 
pleted their junior year. In this program, you are under 
Federal Civil Service and will receive pay at the rate of 
$166 per month. 


An AMSC-sponsored Student Dietitian Program giving finan- 
cial assistance to outstanding students majoring in Foods 
and Nutrition or Institution Management. You enlist in 
the Women’s Army Corps Reserve, and remain in your 
school to complete your educational requirements, receiv- 
ing in excess of $200 per month. At the time of graduation 
you are commissioned in the AMSC to take part in 
Dietetic Internship. 


An AMSC-sponsored Dietetic internship, enabling you to 


eeeoeoeeseoseeoee eo ceoeeeeeceees 


JHE-9-59 


You owe it to yourself fo obtain 
full details on these outstanding educational 
opportunities. Simply clip and mail 
this coupon today, and you will receive 
all the facts—at no obligation! 


qualify as a hospital dietitian without financial worry. 
Approved by the American Dietetic Association, this 12- 
month internship gives you experience in both the ad- 
ministrative and therapeutic phases of dietetics. The 
internship is conducted at Walter Reed Army Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., and Brooke Army Hospital, San 
Antonio, Texas. Upon entering the program you will be 
commissioned a Second Lieutenant in the AMSC, Army 
Reserve, will receive $270.18 per month, with your quarters 
furnished to you, and will enjoy the rank and prestige of 
an Army officer. After completing your internship, you 
will be assigned as a staff member in an Army hospital, 
working with other officers in an outstanding professional 
career. 


the Qualifications —For te tat 


you must have completed your junior year. For the Student 
Dietitian Program, you must have completed either your 
sophomore or junior year, majoring in Foods and Nutri- 
tion or Institution Management. For the Dietetic Internship, 
you must have a bachelor’s degree, with a major in Foods 
and Nutrition or in Institution Management, from an 
accredited college or university. 


THE SURGEON GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dietetic Summer Practicum [| Student Dietitian Program 


Dietetic Internship 


Name 
Address 
City State 


School Date of Graduation 





Please send me full details on the Army Medical 
Speciolist Corps’ Programs checked below: 
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“What makes a vacuum cleaner 
automatic?” 


It’s a good question—and there's a 
simple answer to give your classes: 
a vacuum cleaner is automatic only 
if it stops and opens itself, automati- 
cally, the instant the dust bag needs 
emptying. Only if it does this, can a 
homemaker be sure that a dust- 
clogged bag is not choking off suc- 
tion power—sure that her vacuum 
cleaner is really cleaning all the time 
she uses it. 

*‘Which vacuum cleaners are auto- 
matic?’’ Although modern-minded 
teachers and homemakers take al- 
most for granted the automatic func- 
tioning of home appliances, the fact 





is that only one vacuum cleaner is 
fully automatic—the new Electrolux* 
Automatic cleaner. This is the world’s 
only cleaner that cannot operate at 
anything less than maximum clean- 
ing efficiency. 

To help you answer the questions 
that come up about the selection, 
care and use of all types of vacuum 
cleaners, a complete, objective teach- 
ing guide is offered below to home- 
economics teachers. This helpful 
manual also covers the scientific story 
of automatic action, and includes 
suggested activities for the teaching- 
learning situation. 


World's Only Automatic Cleaner 


FREE TEACHING AIDS. Simply 


write to address below for your teaching 
guide, plus copies of a fact-filled folder on 
vacuum cleaners for your students. 
ELECTROLUX CORPORATION 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
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How up-to-date is your Home Ec Lab? 


Look at a Gas range 
with Gold Star award for 


more modern features— 
more teaching aids! 


Everything to give novice 
cooks more confidence! 


DO YOU HAVE the Burner-with-a-Brain *? 
This amazing burner turns down automat- 
ically when pan reaches desired heat. . . 
turns up again if pan cools. No pot-watching 
for you—more time to help your class! 


DO YOU HAVE lift-out burners? A range 
that’s easy to clean saves lots of time. 
Oven door on this range lifts off, too. 
Everything about this modern Gas range 
cleans easily, thoroughly—and you have 
a spotless lab. 


Teach students the modern way 
with a modern Gas range. They’ll 


SURE SIGN OF HIGHEST STANDARDS. Only the finest ranges 


DO YOU HAVE a clock-controlled oven? 
If baking isn’t done when class is over, this 
oven turns off when the job is finished — 
automatically. Classes spend more time 
cooking—less time waiting. 





like its speed, its responsiveness, its many automatic 
features. And you'll like its new safety. Today’s ranges have a control that turns off 
Gas if a pilot light should ever go out. You'll like its economy, too. Even Gas Ranges 


of Gold Star quality actually cost less to install and use. 


from the finest Gas range makers display this coveted 
Gold Star Award. Below are some of the more than 28 
advances in performance, automation and design the 
new Gold Star Award stands for. Compare! 








DO YOU HAVE lots of work space? There's 
room on this spacious range for several pans 
—and several eager tasters. Great for class- 
room teaching—with students cooking to- 
gether, learning to work together, too. 


DO YOU HAVE a built-in meat ther- 
mometer? It times the roast . . . signals 
when it’s done. Students turn out a 
perfect roast every time! No failures 
ever—big savings on supplies! 


DO YOU HAVE a built-in rotisserie? 
Great for class parties. Students cook 
shishkebob, plain hotdogs—even a 
holiday dinner! Automatic basting 
means the meat stays moist. 


DO YOU HAVE a smokeless broiler? 
What a help! Walls stay cleaner 
longer—saves on redecorating costs. 
Gas ranges have absolutely smokeless 
broilers . . . they’re easy to clean, too. 





DO YOU HAVE precision-control oven 
heat? It’s the only way to teach 
accuracy. With a Gas range, you're 
not limited to a few heat levels. Dial 
any degree of heat you want—in the 
oven or on top of the range. 


"AGA Service Mark 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, 


ony GAS A does so much more...for so much less! 
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better 
breakfast 
LLL 


Be a Better BETTER 


Breakfast Booster in 


Your Community. BREAKFASTS 


Basic Cereal Breakfast BUILD 
is moderafely low in fat BETTER 
and provides quick FAMILIES 


and lasting energy 


Better Breakfasts 
are eaten by only 
one-half the people. 


Better. 
Breakfast Source Book— Breakfasts mean 
new edition now better grades. 
available. 


Better Breakfast school Basic Cereal and Milk 


and community programs 


Breakfast just 
are planned now 


as nutritionally 


efficient as a 
Better Breakfasts bacon and egg 


increase mental and breakfast 
physical efficiency 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Alexander Pope held that “the 

proper study of mankind is 

: man." Miss Fitz-Gibbon be- 

#4 of a series on the lieves that the proper study of 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN womankind is also man. Men 
by Bernice Fitz-Gibbon still need a /ot of civilizing, and 
to achieve that noble end, 

women must often resort to 

guile. And what is more be- 

guiling than the properly 

bedecked female frame? 

Hence fashion. Hence sewing. 


True, some men have shoulders. Some men 
speak French. Some men have goatees. But all 
men are basically alike. All men like girls who 
sew— because sewing makes a girl seem femi- 
nine, thrifty, clever, creative, and pretty. 


And all girls are cut from the same pattern, 
too. Be they intellectual, poetical, athletic, 
prophetic, aspiring, retiring, devoted to Plato or 
NATO, Kierkegaard or leotard, they all want 
to learn to sew. 


What does all this mean to you teachers of 
home economics? It means that you've got 
your work cut out for you. It means that it’s 
your job to teach female America to sew. And 
female America wants to learn to sew. 


Almost 40% of the young women and teen- 
agers queried In a recent YWCA survey said 
that they wanted to learn sewing skills. This 
was right up at the top of the expressed desires 
—close to the 44% who expressed a desire for 
‘better family relations.”’ 





So, for Pete’s sake, teach them to sew. 
Marshall Field built a business on the slogan, 
“Give the lady what she wants.”’ I certainly 
agree with you that a department of Home Eco- 
nomics should not be a mere trade school for 
learning housewifely skills any more than Yale 
or Princeton should devote its courses to hus- 
bandly skills such as how to mow a lawn or put 
on ascreen door ortake down the storm windows, 
or fix a carburetor. But sewing’s different. Sew- 
ing’s basic. The sewer lifts the whole level of 
living for herself and her family by producing 
expensive-looking clothes and curtains and slip 
covers and spreads ata fraction of their ready- 
made cost. But, most important of all, it lets her 
be creative. Man likes to be lord of creation. 
Let woman be lady of creation. Give the lady 
what she wants—sewing. 


COATS & CLARK’S 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Coats & Clark's Zippers & O.N.T. Thread, Boiltex” Narrow Fabrics, Red Heart” Yarns, Milwards Needies, Bondex” Hot-iron Tapes 





Introducing Association Officers 


+> 


National Institute of Drycleaning SIRLIN STUDIOS 
Mary A. Warren Dorothy Siegert Lyle Mary Catharine Starr 
Recording Secretary 1959-61 President-elect 1959-60 Vice-President 1959-62 
President 1960-62 


Presidents of the Association attend the Fiftieth Anniversary luncheon in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
June 24, 1959. Lerr to ricut, Back row: Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, 1938-40; Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, 
1946-48; Florence Fallgatter, 1950-52; Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, 1952-54; Beulah V. Gillaspie, 1956- 
58; Catherine T. Dennis, 1954-56. Front row: Olga P. Brucher, 1958-60; Mrs. Gladys Branegan Chalkley, 1940-42; 
Frances Zuill, 1932-34; Jessie W. Harris, 1942-44; Mary E. Sweeny, 1920-22. Frances L. Swain, 1930-32 (who 
does not appear in the photograph) gave the invocation at the luncheon. 


Genack Studio 
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Fifty Years of Achievement 
in the American Home Economies Association 


HE 50th Anniversary of the American Home 

Economics Association is a significant point 
in the course of its development. It is the cause for 
pausing momentarily to think about the progress 
that has been made. The purpose is not to review 
history but rather to provide a setting for a long 
look ahead, to give encouragement and impetus 
to the search for improvements, new knowledge, 
and new directions. If the past helps to interpret 
the present and future, it is essential to examine 
some of the important steps that the Association 
has taken in order that future programs may be 
placed in proper perspective. The achievements of 
this Association are faithfully recorded in the 50 
volumes of the JournaL or Home Economics. It 
is quite a task to review these 50 volumes but 
infinitely easier than to reduce the achievements to 
a few printed pages. 

Once before the Association celebrated a mile- 
stone when its 25th Anniversary was observed in 
1935, at the Chicago meeting, by a special banquet 
program dealing with the history of the home eco- 
nomics movement from its beginnings. A few of you 
will remember that program. It was entitled ° “Side- 
lights on the Highlights of Home Economics.” It 
was my privilege to collaborate with the late Merle 
Ford in the preparation and presentation of the 
script and slides for that occasion. However, today 
it seems appropriate to highlight the Association's 
achievements in so far as they can be isolated 
from the movement as a whole. Today we shall 
look at what our second president, Isabel Bevier, 
called “our internal causes for congratulations.” 


The Early Movement 


It is recognized that the so-called home eco- 
nomics movement preceded this Association by 
several decades. The first colleges opened to women 
were organized to provide educational opportuni- 


Frances Zuill 


Miss Zuill is associate dean of the College of 
Agriculture for the School of Home Economics at 
the University of Wisconsin. She is both a true 
leader in the profession and a beloved figure in 
the Association, having been president of the 
AHEA in 1932-34 and president of the Maryland 
Home Economics Association at the time it affili- 
ated with AHEA in 1922. This is the text of her 
keynote address at the 50th Anniversary annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on June 23. 


ties equivalent to those for men, but in a relatively 
short time the nature of women’s education became 
a matter of great concern to educators of both 
sexes, just as it is today. In the last decades of the 
nineteenth century, special programs were intro- 
duced in several of the land-grant colleges that 
were thought to be suited to the particular needs 
of women. Even before the colleges became inter- 
ested in problems of the home, limited aspects of 
the subject, under different names, were intro- 
duced in certain private and public schools and in 
some out-of-school programs, such as Farmer's 
Institutes and settlement house projects. 
Collectively, the women who were associated 
with these new programs, which were focused on 
the home and family in one way or another, added 
up to a significant number. Although they repre- 
sented the traditional intellectual disciplines, even 
at this early date they recognized the value of 
applying science, economics, and art to everyday 
living. The changing times, then as now, sparked 
their interest and concern about the place of 
women in society. It is well to remind ourselves 
that home economics evolved as a response to the 
social and economic conditions of the times result- 
ing from the industrial developments which were 
then emerging, as well as a response to the needs, 
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interests, and aptitudes of women in the family. 
The number of women who became interested in 
the field continued to grow as did centers which 
provided various aspects of the subject. The need 
for trained personnel became increasingly more 
apparent. 

The familiar, historic Lake Placid conferences 
brought together, for ten consecutive years, some 
of the cutstanding leaders in the movement to give 
consideration to the various facets of the subject 
and, more important, to offer some direction for it. 
Up to this time it had been a “here and there” 
program without co-ordination or unity of any kind. 
At the end of these 10 years it was recognized that 
the time had come for a larger organization, either 
on a national or an international scale. The purpose 
for it, as stated by the leaders, was as follows: “The 
very general interest in the subject matter makes 
it desirable to secure an effective means of inter- 
communication and cooperation among all those 
engaged in trying to solve home and home educa- 
tion problems.” Credit must be given to these 
leaders and to the early programs as the fore- 
runners of home economics as it is known today, 
for the subject took root as a result of them. 


Founding of the Association 


At its last meeting the Lake Placid group took 
several important steps. They adopted as the name 
for the new society the American Home Economics 
Association; appointed a committee to draw up a 
constitution and set of bylaws; and sent out a 
quarterly bulletin inviting all interested personnel 
to a meeting in Washington, D. C., December 31, 
1908 to January 2, 1909. Thus it was that this 
organization came into being with enthusiasm 
and great dispatch. But let us move on quickly 
to the purposes that the new Association was to 
serve, since as Maria Parloa, a very early pioneer, 
once said, “Everyone knows Volume I of the 
Journa unless she is very young or has had very 
poor teachers.” 

The charter members realized that more could 
be accomplished through concerted, co-operative 
effort than individual leaders could do single- 
handedly. They thought of the new organization 
as a means of bringing together widely separated 
interests and groups, a device for giving the move- 
ment coherence and for defining its goals; as an 
instrument through which members could express 
and promote ideas; as a forum for public discussion 
and debate; and as a source of leadership. They 
believed that such an association could. diffuse 
information about home economics subjects among 
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the masses and thereby increase the use of scientific 
knowledge through its application in the home. 

It was recognized that the founding of the home 
economics movement was a new adventure in 
education—a pioneering educational experiment 
made in the face of many difficulties. It was based 
on the convictions of many educators that women’s 
education could be differentiated in some respects 
from that provided for men without sacrificing in 
any degree intellectual or cultural values. Those 
who initiated this experiment were convinced that 
it was highly important to apply principles and 
concepts drawn from the social, physical, and 
biological sciences, esthetics, and art to problems 
faced in the family and in the use of resources for 
the achievement of family goals. At the third 
meeting, one of the charter members charged the 
Association with responsibility of clarifying for 
schools and colleges the philosophy, functions, and 
policies that should guide their development. To- 
day we are asking how well the Association has 
lived up to these expectations. 

In these 50 years the Association has played a 
unique part in the co-ordinating of home economics 
resources and in establishing a recognized and 
permanent place for it in our society. But what is 
meant by “fifty years of achievement”? Achieve- 
ment seems to imply that the Association has had 
a set of objectives which our members have 
recognized, subscribed to, and worked toward with 
a degree of energy and success. Progress suggests 
that there have been some exciting or demanding 
assignments which have been carried forward satis- 
factorily. Perhaps achievement also implies that 
there have been obstacles to be surmounted that 
required intelligence, courage, and skill and that 
the road to success has not been easy at times. If 
you accept these as meanings of achievement, let 
us look at some of the Association’s undertakings 
and contemplate how they have measured up to the 
ideas and hopes of the founders. 


Catalyst for Productive Scholarship 


Any organization is a product of the philosophies, 
culture, intellectual abilities, aspirations, and efforts 
of its members. Every member in one way or an- 
other exerts a subtle influence upon it through her 
work, leadership, and loyalty. This Association 
originated with distinguished scholars and scien- 
tists, who were dedicated to the expansion of 
women’s education and the exploration of new 
areas of scholarship. It was their belief that by 
bringing together people interested in a specialized 
field like home economics, but representing many 
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broad areas of knowledge, that the levels of 
achievement could be raised immeasurably. The 
growing and maturing of an association is a com- 
plex, slow, and unfolding process. It is complex 
because it is inextricably tied to the personnel of 
all the professions it represents, and to the pro- 
grams and developments in the institutions, agen- 
cies, and organizations with which the personnel 
is associated. It is slow because the democratic 
process involves so many personalities with differ- 
ent backgrounds, aims, ideas, and ideals that have 
to be woven into the fabric of the organization. 
No fine line can be drawn between the accomplish- 
ments of the Association and those in the field as 
a whole. 

Probably the most important achievement is the 
most intangible and difficult to measure. The Asso- 
ciation has brought together in these 50 years many 
thousands of collegiate women with boundless 
abilities, knowledge, and talents and a great wealth 
of training and experience. Through an interchange 
of ideas a powerful stimulus for learning has been 
created, and innumerable incentives for improve- 
ments have been provided. In a sense it has served 
as a catalyst for productive scholarship and pro- 
fessional responsibilities. It has maintained a mean- 
ingful program which has encouraged the spirit 
of inquiry and research, intellectual growth, exact- 
ing performance, and leadership in the advance- 
ment of the profession. 


Standards in Education 


There is no subject that has been discussed more 


“ 


consistently from 1910 to the present than “stand- 
ards.” Sometimes the word has been used in con- 
nection with membership, but at other times it has 
been in relation to different phases of the enter- 
prise. The “Syllabus of Home Economics,” pub- 
lished in 1913, is an example of an attempt to 
indicate content, which could properly come under 
home economics, in order to get some degree of 
standardization in courses. As early as 1923 a 
resolution was introduced in regard to accredita- 
tion of home economics in colleges. Because the 
Association realized that levels of achievement were 
related to scholarship and training as well as to 
experience, it took steps in 1940 to insure that all 
members have at least a baccalaureate degree with 
a major in home economics or closely allied fields. 
The establishment of membership requirements 
raised the standards of the Association as a whole. 

In its five-year study of home economics in 
higher education, which began in 1944, the Associ- 
ation took another step forward in emphasizing the 
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importance of the highest standards in all types 
and sizes of colleges. Attention was focused on 
criteria for standards of quality in administration, 
curricula, instruction, staff, and facilities. This 
study culminated in a book, published in 1949, 
entitled Home Economics in Higher Education but 
commonly known as “The Bluebook.” This effort 
to encourage self-evaluation in the colleges received 
high commendation as an initial step toward future 
consideration of accreditation. 

The sponsorship of workshops and conferences 
for college personnel to implement this and other 
studies has provided further evidence of the con- 
cern of the organization for excellence in the prep- 
aration of future workers in the profession. 

The Association has not only organized confer- 
ences of its own but has joined with many other 
agencies and institutions in sponsoring conferences 
relating to the promotion of higher standards, 
whether they pertained to international education, 
administration and supervision, communications, 
facilities, home economics in liberal arts colleges, 
or any other phase of the home economics program. 

From time to time, beginning in 1924, the Asso- 
ciation has employed specialists for field work or 
for preparation of materials when it was felt that 
there was a need for a special thrust to expand or 
improve certain aspects of the home economics 
program, such as child development and nursery 
schools, parent education, family living, consumer 
education, and most recently research. Through 
its own publications and others in which it has co- 

erated, the Association has made available its 
findings and materials. 

Still another effort was made to direct attention 
to standards by emphasizing the need for a larger 
number of home economists with higher degrees 
to fill highly responsible positions in administration 
and supervision, in research and in graduate train- 
ing. 

Research Encouraged 


The contents of the Journat or Home Eco- 
NOMICS give ample evidence that the Association 
has from its beginning shown a genuine and per- 
sistent concern that research should infiltrate the 
various subject-matter areas by disseminating in- 
formation about research studies in home economics 
and other disciplines through articles, abstracts, 
and reviews. Programs for annual meetings have 
also drawn attention to the work of research per- 
sonnel in colleges, government agencies, and indus- 
trial laboratories. Through these and other media, 
it has aided not only in diffusing information for 
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specialists but has also helped in interpreting the 
results of research for utilization in the whole field 
and by the public in general. Particular emphasis 
over the years seems to have been placed on 
studies in food and nutrition that relate to im- 
proved diets and a safe and adequate food supply; 
on textile research that affects the use and dura- 
bility of fabrics for clothing and furnishings; on 
work simplification and operating costs in the 
home; on housing with reference to kitchen and 
storage plans, space needs for families and new 
building materials; on the design, efficient use, 
storage, and cost of equipment; on cost of living 
studies; on child behavior; and on teaching pro- 
cedures. These, of course, are only examples 
illustrative of the importance the Association has 
placed on research as the source of new knowledge 
and new teaching materials. 

The qualitative nature of these undertakings 
makes it difficult to measure them in terms of the 
influence they have had on the field or on the 
individual members. However, no one can refute 
the values to home economics that are inherent in 
programs concerned with raising standards. The 
response of the membership is the measure of 
achievement. 


The Journal 


It is impossible to separate the Association and 
the JournaL or Home Economics. The decision 
that the Association must have an official organ was 
made at the very first meeting. The JournaL 
started as a bi-monthly publication with a volun- 
teer, unpaid editor and no office. Today it probably 
exercises the most far-reaching influence of any 
project of the Association. Although it is published 
primarily for home economists, it is recognized as 
the periodical which officially interprets home eco- 
nomics at home and abroad. It is the spokesman 
for the home economics profession. Through its 
pages, it reflects the present-day philosophy of 
home economics and indicates trends in the various 
areas of education for family life. It stimulates con- 
tinuous appraisal of home economics programs, 
encourages creative work and constructive thinking, 
illustrates the applications of new theories and 
materials to technical or practical situations, and 
includes suggestions derived from many sources. 
It attempts to keep its readers informed about re- 
search through articles and abstracts; about current 
literature through reviews; and about social, eco- 
nomic, and legislative movements through editorial 
comment and articles. ) 

In leafing through the 50 volumes of the Journat, 
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one cannot help being greatly impressed with its 
growth and development, the functions it serves, 
and its quality and format. As it appears today, it 
is a source of great pride to the membership. Its 
influence was greatly enhanced when the Associa- 
tion voted to make the subscription a part of mem- 
bership dues. Through this medium, the Associa- 
tion has a running account of its activities and a 
permanent record of its achievements for the entire 
50 years. 

Acquaintance with other Association publications, 
including books, bulletins, pamphlets, and leaflets 
which supply information about the history, phi- 
losophy, Association studies, and careers is convinc- 
ing proof of yet another kind of achievement. These 
publications find their way into public libraries, 
schools, colleges, and other agencies and serve as 
another source of accurate information about the 
home economics field. 


Membership Growth 


Probably the achievement which is most easily 
assessed is the growth in membership because it is 
a quantitative measure. In this respect, the Asso- 
ciation has made a notable accomplishment. One 
hundred and forty-three persons registered at the 
first convention, and the membership stood at 
exactly 752, according to the first JounnaL. Five 
thousand three hundred thirty-eight registered at 
the 1959 convention, and the membership now 
stands at 25,112. In 1955, the estimated number 
of professional home economists in the United 
States was approximately 65,000. Probably the out- 
standing factor contributing to the increase in 
numbers was the plan for affiliated state associa- 
tions developed in the early 1920's. 

The growth in membership has paralleled the 
development of home economics in colleges and 
schools; the increased number of hospitals and 
institutions employing trained dietitians and food 
administrators; the increase of extension personnel 
in states and counties; the number of home econo- 
mists in business and in other federal, state, and 
community agencies. The training for, and em- 
ployment of, home economists in so many different 
responsible positions is certainly a tribute to the 
profession. This large membership provides a 
national network for the interpretation of the 
modern philosophy of home economics and for 
presenting the correct image of the program. Al- 
though size is not a standard of quality, it is a 
gauge of the values members recognize in the 
Association’s program and the interest shown in its 
affairs. 
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Youth Activities 

The members of the college clubs section are 
the potential professional workers for the field 
and the homemakers with specialized training. It 
is highly significant that the Association has enlisted 
the interest of college students to acquaint them 
with the Association’s program while they are still 
in college. Recognizing that the future of the pro- 
fession rests on newcomers from colleges, AHEA 
took an important step forward when a field 
worker was employed to work with organized 
groups in the states. There are 450 college clubs 
with a membership of approximately 20,000. This 
is indeed an achievement. 

Along with the Home Economics Education 
Branch of the Office of Education, the Association 
has sponsored the Future Homemakers of America. 
The constructive influence that this youth organiza- 
tion has exerted on the development and character 
of the girls who participate in it is very heartening. 
In many instances, interest in home economics as a 
college major has resulted from satisfying experi- 
ences in this group. There are now 10,077 FHA 
chapters with more than 482,000 members. 


Home Economists in Homemaking 


One of the long-time concerns of the Associa- 
tion has been maintaining a continuing active in- 
terest and participation in the profession by 
homemakers who are home economics graduates 
but who are no longer gainfully employed in pro- 
fessional work. There are affiliated homemakers’ 
groups in 39 states, but the membership is small in 
comparison to the total number of married home 
economists in the nation. 


Breadth of Programs 


From its earliest beginnings the Association has 
expressed its belief in a diversity of educational 
opportunities for women to meet their needs, in- 
terests, and abilities. The members represent a 
homogeneous group as far as their basic education 
is concerned and their focus on problems of home 
and family life. They use their training in very 
different kinds of employment, and this is char- 
acteristic of home economics. There are teachers 
from nursery school to college, administrators and 
supervisors, research workers, extension service per- 
sonnel, dietitians, food administrators, social wel- 
fare and public health workers, home economists 
in business, as well as others in categories where 
numbers are smaller. 

The national programs, the convention exhibits, 
the special conferences and workshops, the pub- 
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lications, the committee assignments, and the affili- 
ations with other organizations all point up the 
breadth in functions and interests the Association 
attempts to serve, as well as the good balance it 
has maintained between different subject-matter 
interests and the many professions. At any one 
time, attention may be centered upon a special 
interest as it is on the expansion and support of 
research at the present time, but it has been well 
distributed over the many phases of home eco- 
nomics in the 50 years. 

The Association has actively supported federal 
legislation in the interests of home economics since 
1914 when it was called upon to urge the passage 
of the Smith-Lever Act for extension services. 
Three years later it worked tirelessly for the in- 
clusion of home economics in the Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Act, and it has supported all succeeding 
bills for vocational education. In 1923 the Associa- 
tion helped in promoting the establishment of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, now the Institute of 
Home Economics, and it has worked for increased 
appropriations for this research agency unceasingly 
since its beginning. Then in 1925 came the Purnell 
Act to provide funds for research for state Experi- 
ment Stations which gave promise of financial 
assistance for projects in home economics. The 
motives behind the support of such federal legis- 
lation and other subsequent acts have always been 
the expansion, broadening, and strengthening of 
programs which benefit the family and the home, 
whether through research, instruction, or extension. 

But the Association has extended its interests in 
legislation far beyond the immediate concerns of 
home economists to include many phases of social 
betterment, such as general education, public health 
and welfare, housing, consumer protection, child 
labor, standardization of consumer goods, informa- 
tive labeling, school lunch, pure foods and drugs 
and cosmetics, and many others which reflect 
quickly and sharply upon standards of living for 
American families. It has exerted considerable 
influence in legislation of interest to home econo- 
mists. 


International Education 

Another outstanding achievement is in the area 
of international education. To some, the interest 
in this field may seem like a recent development, 
but the records show that it has spanned the life 
of the Association. The first Journax reports that 
a Japanese woman attended the first convention. 
As early as 1921, the Association had raised a fund 
of $6,000 to establish a chair of home economics 
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for an American educator at Constantinople Col- 
lege for Women. Later aids of other kinds were 
given to Yenching College at Peking, to Kobe 
College and Woman’s American College in Japan, 
and to Isabella T. Thoburn College in India. 

Interest in international education has continued 
to grow as the scholarship program has enabled 
the Association to bring a large number of foreign 
students to this country from all parts of the world 
to study in co-operating colleges in different states. 
Over the years, many members have participated 
in the international conferences in Europe. Prob- 
ably the most dramatic of the Association's inter- 
national projects was the meeting of the International 
Federation of Home Economics in Maryland in the 
summer of 1958, the outcomes of which were so 
eloquently described in an editorial in the October 
Journat (1958) by the Association’s editor. The 
informal contacts of foreign visitors with Associa- 
tion members scattered over the entire country are 
as valuable as the more formal programs. The 
large number of home economists who have par- 
ticipated, and who are participating, in the various 
foreign programs, such as the World Health Or- 
ganization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
International Cooperation Administration, Ford 
Foundation and :Fulbright programs and others, 
will have a lasting influence on home economics 
in other countries of the world. 


National Contributions 


No record of Association achievements would be 
complete without a brief mention of the part 
played by members in times of war, depression, 
and disaster. In each major crisis, home economists 
have been called upon to assist federal, state, and 
local governments in developing emergency pro- 
grams concerned with food and nutrition, consumer 
protection, care and development of children, cloth- 
ing and housing. In times of crisis, these needs 
appear to be very crucial to the survival and well- 
being of people. From World War I to the present, 
home economists have received citations for dis- 
tinguished service in special areas, both at home 
and abroad. 

At the 1910 meeting it was observed “that it is 
not beneath science and philosophy to take note 
of the consequences of daily food, shelter, and 
problems of sanitation” or “the effects of physical 
environment on mental and moral development.” 

In other years, members have had important 
assignments in various White House Conferences 
dealing with child welfare, housing, and education. 
As a matter of fact, home economists initiated the 
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National Conference on Family Life which was 
held in Washington in 1948. In these and other 
conferences, home economists have served as ex- 
perts in their areas of specialization. 


The Headquarters Building 


In my mind, one of the real tangible achieve- 
ments of this Association was the purchase of a 
building to serve as headquarters. To me, this 
achievement is exceedingly important because it 
enlisted the interest and participation of such a 
large percentage of our membership. This was one 
of those long-continued, arduous but exciting 
assignments. Raising money is never easy. In this 
instance, the state groups recognized the need for 
space where the Association officers and Washing- 
ton staff could conduct business with pride and 
pleasure. They were willing to provide the funds 
regardless of the difficulties involved. The build- 
ing makes it possible for the staff to direct and 
facilitate the carrying out of the Association's 
program. A growing, self-respecting organization 
must have suitable and efficient space in which to 
transact business and do committee work. 

One of the assets of headquarters is its strategic 
location. The close proximity to government agen- 
cies makes it possible for the very competent 
Washington staff to sense the pulse of the times 
and to relate problems to the needs and interests 
of home economics as they arise. In several in- 
stances, the Association has mobilized effectively 
its members for action when decisions or measures 
have threatened changes which appeared to be 
against the best interests or support of home eco- 
nomics or detrimental to its progress. In a way, 
headquarters exemplifies the spirit, determination, 
and energy of the Association. It stands out as an 
example of what can be accomplished in associa- 
tion work with united effort. 

Those who remember the small, dingy business 
offices in Baltimore in the 1920’s, as well as vari- 
ous rented spaces in Washington, look upon this 
achievement with great satisfaction. Yet we know 
full well that in a relatively few years the Asso- 
ciation will again be compelled to take another 
step forward in provision of building space as it 
grows and adopts new and more expansive pro- 
grams. 


Unified Leadership 


Time does not permit me to discuss the other 
achievements which have been very vital in the 
development of the Association, such as the pro- 
vision for an outstanding, knowledgeable head- 
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quarters’ staff; the growth of the scholarship and 
fellowship program to encourage advanced study; 
the awards made available to the Association as 
incentives for scholarship and excellence in re- 
search; the grants received from foundations for 
special projects; and the rapport established be- 
tween representatives of education, extension, busi- 
ness, and social agencies. These and other achieve- 
ments which are a part of our history provide 
great encouragement for the future. They are the 
steppingstones to the next 50 years. 

In summary then, these are some of the achieve- 
ments of the Association in 50 years: 

It has achieved a remarkable degree of solidarity 
among the active and the potential home econo- 
mists. 

It has helped to create and enliven the interest 
in home economics in secondary schools and a 
variety of out-of-school programs. 

It has brought into closer association the home 
economists of the world. 

It has provided strong leadership for clarifying 
the philosophy and objectives of the home eco- 
nomics program. 

It has emphasized continuously the need for 
strengthening standards in universities and colleges, 
for preparation of future workers. 

It has raised the qualifications of the member- 
ship. 

It has encouraged the expansion of graduate 
study. 

It has stimulated research and defended its sup- 
port in all areas of the home economics program. 

It has interpreted the home economics program 
for its members and the public through its publi- 
cations. 

It has provided, through its meetings and com- 
mittee work, forums for testing new knowledge and 
new ideas in all phases of home economics. 

It has provided an adequate place where these 
activities can be carried on. 
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A much closer relationship exists between all 
home economists, both in this and other nations, 
because of the Association. The over-all home 
economics program is much larger and more intri- 
cate than any of us faces in a single institution or 
agency. Through the Association’s program, we 
have extended our knowledge and interests far 
beyond the local situations with which we are 
identified. The collective wisdom in the organiza- 
tion is sufficient to solve any of our emerging 
needs if it is properly used. Home economics was 
developed and has been maintained as a result of 
public demand. Each time its philosophy, func- 
tions, or policies have been tested it has been 
strengthened by the verdict of the public. This is 
one measure of its value to home and families. As 
it stands today, it seems to me that home economics 
is a symbol of social responsibility, for it is dedi- 
cated to the welfare of the family and its members, 
individually and collectively, in the home, commu- 
nity, and the wider social scene. “The Association 
is the exponent of the best home economics has to 
offer.” 

Because Mrs. Richards and Mrs. Abel were 
detained in Baltimore, they missed one day of the 
first convention. They sent a telegram which read, 
“Happy New Year to the new society; may it 
celebrate its 50th anniversary with a new species 
of housewife.” Time and circumstances will deter- 
mine the educational challenges that home eco- 
nomics will face on its 100th birthday. One of 
today’s members may then be the pioneer who will 
add up the achievements of the coming 50 years. 

In closing, may I remind you that every member 
who has provided constructive leadership, effort, 
or support in these 50 years has shared in these 
achievements as well as in the prestige the Asso- 
ciation has earned. Let none of us be complacent, 
however. Remember Goethe’s admonition, “What 
you have inherited from your fathers, earn over 
again for yourselves, or it will not be yours.” 


Dear AHEA: Happy Birthday 


Anniversary greetings to the Association were received during the annual 
meeting from many individuals and groups, including the American Dietetic 
Association, the National Health Council, Omicron Nu, and the United States 
Committee for the United Nations, and, from abroad, the Canadian Home 
Economics Association and the New Zealand Home Science Alumnae, as well 
as two groups of students from abroad—Greta Kastman, Karin Fredriksson, 
and Ingrid Jansson from Sweden and Jeanette Burema, Nel Glazenburg- 
Huyser, Engeline de Jong, Jean Bouman, and Gerrie van den Berg from the 


Netherlands. 





The President’s Address 


Our Future 


T is with deep humility and with a great sense 

of responsibility that the president addresses 
the Association members at this, the fiftieth annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

Historians examining the progress of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association in 1984—or, 50 
years hence, in the year 2009—will undoubtedly 
identify the 1950's as a period of great change. 
We hope that any future evaluation of the con- 
tribution of home economics to education and 
society will base its approach on the challenges 
presented during this convention. 

These challenges have been presented to us by 
the committee on philosophy and objectives which, 
at our first general session, so realistically stated 
our goals for the future. The committee's report 
stressed that new directions must be taken in light 
of new individual and family needs to which the 
profession can contribute—needs stemming from 
the impact of social and scientific forces currently 
challenging all areas of education and affecting 
every aspect of daily living. The committee’s 
report was not an academic exercise—it must lead 
to action. 

Long ago, a philosopher said: 

Tell me today what the philosopher thinks, the university 
professor expounds, the school master teaches, the scholar 
publishes, and I shall prophesy the conduct of individuals, 
the ethics of business, the schemes of political leaders, the 
plans of economists, the pleading of lawyers, the decision 
of judges, the legislation of law makers, the treaties of 
diplomats, and the decisions of the state a generation 
hence. 

We may paraphrase this, quite legitimately, to 
read: Tell me today what the home economist 
thinks, what she teaches, what her research dis- 
closes, and I can prophesy the conduct of individ- 
uals and families and, probably, the decisions of 
individuals and families a generation hence. 

The nature of the social and scientific forces 
now reshaping the lives of individuals and families 
can be related to broad changes with which all of 
us are familiar. These changes include: 
1.The technological revolution, embracing the 

effects of automation on homes and families 


Olga P. Brucher 


Miss Brucher is president of the American Home 
Economics Association and dean of the College of 
Home Economics at the University of Rhode 
Island. This is her president’s address to the 50th 
Anniversary meeting of the Association in Mil- 
waukee on June 26. 


2. The great increase in population, not only in the 

United States, but worldwide 
3.Changing concepts about the education of 

women, and the changing role of women in 

society 

4.A changing concept of family life in an era of 
great technological development 

5. Re-evaluation of education at all levels and in 
all fields 

If we view life today realistically, we cannot 
but be aware of two basic facts: one, that the 
modern world is, above everything else, a world 
of rapid change in which people must adapt to 
change if they are to meet successfully entirely 
new conditions of living; and, two, the most help- 
ful way of countering the natural human tendency 
to resent unexpected change is to foster intelligent 
and informed expectation. 

In view of these mid-century facts of life, all 
of us must examine most thoughtfully our own re- 
actions to the implications of change for the indi- 
vidual and for family living. 


Technological Revolution 

You are familiar with today’s far-reaching 
changes in food technology, nutrition, housing, 
home equipment, textiles, and transportation. 
These developments underline a truth that can 
be disturbing but that should be challenging— 
namely, that this world of scientific magic is no 
place for the ignorant. Knowledge of these changes 
and the ability to assess them in relation to our 
individual jobs calls for concentrated study. With- 
out such study, how can we help families and 
individuals make meaningful decisions in terms 
of individual and family goals? 

As science and technology—including the appli- 
cation of automation—free women from routine 
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household tasks, they can work to broaden the 
mental, emotional, and spiritual content of their 
lives. Although automation may lighten homemak- 
ing tasks for the mother of young children, it is 
difficult to see how it will simplify the mental and 
emotional aspects of her job. Obviously, the man- 
agerial role of the homemaker will grow even more 
complex—but it is a role that can be excitingly 
creative in human values that are deep and lasting. 

Many experts predict that there will be a con- 
tinuing and expanding revolution in production 
and in the distribution of goods and services 
during the 60’s—that there will be more automa- 
tion, more mechanical equipment and systems to 
replace human power. Although automation may 
require less human brawn, its proper application 
and use will require more and more human brain 
power. Therefore, education in the years just 
ahead will become more and more of a necessity 
and far less of a luxury than it has been in years 
past. 


Increase in Population 


Paralleling the technological revolution, there is 
the explosion of population around the world that 
is creating a chain reaction of problems all its own. 
The federal Bureau of the Census estimates that 
by 1960 our country’s population will be between 
179 and 181 million. This means that, by 1975, 
we will again be confronted with an unprece- 
dented number of young adults to start families. 
It also means that problems arising today between 
teen-agers and adults will be greatly accentuated. 

The next decade has been called the “Soaring 
60's.” Children born in the 40's will marry in 
the 60’s—thus the coming high tide of marriages 
is now only two or three years away, with an 
increase in the birth rate as a vital and complicat- 
ing consequence. Census figures indicate that 
there are about 60 million young people living in 
the United States today and that by the late 60's 
their number will be more than 75 million. The 
15 million people over age 65 in today’s popula- 
tion will probably approach 20 million before the 
end of the next decade. 

Thus, in the “Soaring 60's” teen-agers will com- 
pose an even larger segment of our population 
than they do today. The problem of aggravated 
tensions between these two age groups in the 
very near future is a matter of primary importance 
to home economists—who must understand, and 
develop methods to cope with, these changing 
patterns in family and social life. 

There is only one way to approach this future 
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realistically—and that is by putting first things 
first. If our concern is with the improvement of 
individual and family living, we must understand 
the impact of these social and economic changes 
on the family . . . just as we must understand the 
shifting patterns of family life that form new 
designs for living today. 


The Family Today 
Some of the distinctive characteristics of the 

American family today, as outlined by specialists 

in family life and family sociology, include: 

1. The structural change of the American family— 
that is, the married pair, and the father-mother- 
children family which is now the residence, 
consumption, and social unit 

2. The declining emphasis on family tradition and 
continuity, with families tending to be segre- 
gated from a wider kinship group so that the 
key unit involves a comparatively small number 
of individuals 

. The increasing mobility of the American family, 
which accentuates change and de-emphasizes 
tradition 

. Patterns of greater equality and status that tend 
to prevail between members of the family 

. The clearly distinguished change in the male- 
female role in the family 

. The American family’s high rate of instability 
and related characteristics that make it suscep- 
tible to social and other changes 

7. The decline in the economic dependence of 
woman on the man 

8. The great variety of services used by family 
members to help them fulfill their roles 
It has been said that rapid social and economic 

changes create friction between generations. Chil- 
dren learn more rapidly than do their elders and 
readily acquire and absorb information that is 
disturbingly new to the older generation. This 
reverses the teaching process, although authority 
and power still rest with parents. 


Education and Change 

Continuing with the idea of change, it is evi- 
dent that the high mobility of our population 
brings together a diversity of cultural and racial 
backgrounds. This suggests that: 

© Families in many communities experience new 
types of inter-group relations. 

e A great percentage of our people now live in 
urban or semi-urban areas, an environment that 
tends to put a special strain on families. 

¢ Mass communications, many observers say, 
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expose all of our people to the same stimuli. . . 
the same ideas, stemming from a common center 
that is largely urban in outlook. 

The potential danger here, of course, is that, 
despite our diversity of cultures and backgrounds, 
mass production of ideas—unless directed by a 
deep sense of responsibility—can result in mass 
acceptance of these ideas. It thus becomes a 
challenge to us and to all education to foster the 
development of individual perspective of a 
balanced approach to life that rules out automatic 
acceptance of mass-produced ideas, whether these 
ideas originate on Madison Avenue or Main Street. 

As the education level of the population rises, 
family values and attitudes change. This changing 
American scene also shows a shift in attitudes to- 
ward work and leisure in the home. And here, this 
quotation is meaningful: “Once it was wrong to 
play so hard that it may affect one’s work—now it 
is wrong to work so hard that it may affect family 
life.” 

The concept that we are moving from a work- 
centered to a leisure-centered society does not 
imply that we are becoming less active. Although 
the average work week has been cut decade by 
decade, the increase in other forms of activity in 


which people participate is well known to all of 
us. Equally well known is the fact that a co- 
operative effort must be made toward developing 
more productive and rewarding individual re- 
sources to meet the opportunities greater leisure 
time affords. This is a very real problem, indeed, 
and offers a challenge to all adult education pro- 


grams. 

According to sociologists, there seems to be 
no intent to equate leisure with laziness or loaf- 
ing. It is also said that tomorrow’s leisure activities 
will be concentrated around family living. This 
centering of the family’s life in and around the 
home calls for adult education programs designed 
to help families direct leisure time into constructive 
channels. Free time, in other words, must be re- 
garded as raw material and thought of in terms of 
constructive use. 

Passing now to another area . all of us are 
familiar with recent surveys of secondary educa- 
tion. Many of us have studied various recommen- 
dations for the improvement of secondary educa- 
tion. Home economics on the secondary level 
should not be discouraged by these critiques but 
should restudy its offerings in light of these recent 
comments. 

In this connection, it should be added that one 
in four of our secondary school programs is re- 
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ported to have already been adjusted to meet the 
recommendations set forth in these surveys. 

We are already aware of the increase in the 
number of marriages among high school students 
who may not continue their education. This— 
coupled with the fact that more should be done 
in the education of young people for marriage 
and family living—should make the services of 
home economics in secondary education even more 
vital in the years ahead. The test of our effective- 
ness in this area will be measured by the type of 
programs we evolve for the future. 

To summarize a basic problem in secondary 
education that I have already stressed, I would 
like to refer to some recent statements by William 
F. Pratt of the National Office of Vital Statistics. 
Mr. Pratt noted that the “early-marriage spurt be- 
gan about 20 years ago.” He went on to say that 
New highs in the number of persons married in their 
teens and new lows in the average age for marriages could 
be expected when 1957, 1958, and 1959 figures were 
available. 


And he concluded: 


Junior and high school marriages have become such a 
common problem, that the superintendents of schools in 45 
cities of over 200,000 population recently pooled policy 
statements on the subject.' 


Higher Education 


College and university programs must not only 
provide professional competence; they must also 
provide greater depth and breadth in liberal edu- 
cation. Home economics in college—let me stress— 
is not restricted to women. It is attracting an 
increasing number of men and will attract 
more, as the dual goals of professional and liberal 
education are more generally realized. Let me 
quote Lewis Webster Jones, former president of 
Rutgers University: 

Women, especially, need the liberal emphasis in their 
education. True, most of them are homemakers which, in 
addition to its inspiring aspects, calls upon them to do 
many repetitious and dreary tasks, just as most men do 
rather dull and routine jobs. But a college education should 
not be thought of as solely, or even primarily, a “prepara- 
tion” for some social or vocational role. A job is not the 
whole of life, and men and women are more than their 
social or economic roles.” 

Because the pattern of a woman’s life differs 
from that of a man, there are those who say there 


' Reported in The New York Times, June 14, 1959. 

* Proceedings of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities, 7lst Annual Convention, Denver, 
Colorado, November 11-14, 1957, p. 295. 
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should be some difference in the scheduling of a 
woman's education. Women drop out of college to 
marry and often never complete their formal edu- 
cation. There is a definite need, therefore, to 
plan a different schedule for women’s education 

. to make this schedule more flexible so that, 
after dropping out, they can complete the vital 
work they had left unfinished. 

We are justified in recognizing the need of our 
women students for competence as wife, mother, 
homemaker, and as community member, as well as 
for competence to perform in the work world— 
if and when she chooses to do so. Professional 
competence, however, must be based on funda- 
mental principles rather than on short-term skills— 
which means that our college and university pro- 
grams must not be less thorough in the future; 
they must be more so. 

We must continue to emphasize—perhaps more 
strongly than heretofore—the importance of re- 
search in helping us gain knowledge in all areas, 
test out new theories and possibilities with scientific 
accuracy, and adjust our programs in all areas of 
the profession to best meet the challenge of a 
changing environment. We should not only carry 
forward the areas of research in which we have 
been working but also expand our research into 
fields which the problems of the times call to our 
attention. 

A statement made by Ellen H. Richards, as 
recorded in the Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
Lake Placid Conference on Home _ Economics, 
July 1-6, 1907 (p. 132), has meaning for us on 
June 26, 1959: 

We have 2 distinct lines of work: Cooperation in work 
outside the house and cooperation in keeping work in the 
house. Teachers of home economics are striving to keep 
work within the home. There is a steady current away 
from the house of work formerly done at home and I 
doubt whether we can stem the tide. The aim should be 
to keep within the home whatever is necessary to home life, 
and let the rest go. 

May I also refer to the Proceedings of the Tenth 
Annual Lake Placid Conference, July 6-10, 1908 
(pp. 58-59). It is recorded that Cora Winchell 
emphasized that one of our worst dangers is the 
fact that our schools are not giving the touch with 
real life that is needed. We are forgetting the 
actual conditions in this country. We are not 
giving the student the touch with life as it is lived 
by the mass of our people. 

It has been said that our future wonder world of 
scientific magic is no place for the ignorant 
our relationships with the other peoples of the 
world cannot be trusted to cultural illiterates. Hu- 
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man history becomes more and more a race be- 
tween education and disaster. 

Educational programs for our college students 
must do more than make possible the acquisition 
of professional competence. These programs must 
also instill in our students the determination to 
be informed, thoughtful, active citizens . . . who 
will be motivated to continue their study so as to 
develop the skill of evaluating changes in our 
society that affect their lives and work. 

This point is stressed by Edward D. Eddy, Jr., 
in his recent book, The College Influence on Stu- 
dent Character. Mr. Eddy says: 

. . . We believe that the college is derelict in its duty if it 
fails to challenge, to inspire improvement and, more than 
this, to expect improvement.* 

The results of interviews with college students, 
Mr. Eddy stresses, show that young people come 
to college with a high level of expectancy. 

This need, however, cannot be satisfied through 
programs alone—for, as W. Max Wise puts it in 
They Come for the Best of Reasons, 


In the final analysis, what students learn depends on the 


individual college teacher more than on the arrangement of 


the curriculum .. .* 


In the professional field this instinct for im- 
provement must be coupled with informed ex- 
pectancy of change. The report from the AHEA 
committee on philosophy and objectives * strongly 
emphasizes this need. 

New directions for professional programs are 
being charted by some of our professional groups. 
These include: 

® Education for leisure, in the best sense of the 
word 

¢ Participation in programs concerned with the 
aging population 

© Contribution to the 
makers” services, planned to help families in tem- 
porary need of services in the home 

e Programs designed to aid the handicapped 
homemaker or members of her family 


programs of “home- 


¢ New programs in education for adults 
¢ Increased recognition of the need for under- 


standing infant development and the complete 


* Epwarp D. Eppy, Jn., The College Influence on Stu- 
dent Character. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1959, p. 10. 

*W. Max Wise, They Come for the Best of Reasons 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1959, 
p. 44. 

5 Home Economics—New Directions. Washington, D. C 
American Home Economics Association, 1959 
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cycle of human growth and development through 
its various stages 

¢ The need for finding ways to help families 
determine individual values, as well as family goals 
(Much needs to be done in helping individuals 
develop meaningful value systems. ) 

e Expanded international co-operation, based 
on a two-way exchange of young students and 
professional workers 

Such far-sighted planning as this underlines the 

fact that our professional programs can never be— 
and have never been—static. It is not only our 
responsibility but our duty to plan ahead—if we do 
not, the point of diminishing returns will soon 
be reached. As Robert J. Havighurst says (in the 
December 1958 issue of Adult Leadership): 
In this 20th century world, the ordinary person has to 
learn more new things after the age of 20 than ever before 
in human history. People of all levels of economic life need 
to go on learning new things as adults. 

And Mr. Havighurst adds: 

In this modern and changing society, there are three major 
functions of adult education: (1) education for personal 
competence; (2) education for civic competence; and (3) 
education for joy in living.® 

The entire concept of acquiring and sharing 
knowledge—as we must see it—is summed up, | 
think, in Chaucer's brief, but glowing, tribute to 
the Clerk of Oxenford: “And gladly wolde he 
lerne, and gladly teche.” 

The life and work of Ellen H. Richards clothe 
Chaucer’s words with deep meaning for us today 

. and, as I come to the close of this summing-up, 
I would like to quote again from Mrs. Richards’ 
talk at the Lake Placid Conference of July 6, 1908: 

10 years ago one of the crying needs of the country as 
seen by some students of social tendencies was the appre- 
ciation of what science might do for the housewife in her 
daily home keeping, in making her work both easier and 
more efficient. . . . 

Each contact of mind with mind flasht out a spark of 
light, sounded a note of this varied subject and thus home 


® Ropert J. Havicnurst, Adult education for our time. 
Adult Leadership 7, No. 6 (Dec. 1958), p. 160. 
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economics was decided on as ethical rather than merely one 
of the useful arts as in the Dewey Decimal classification. 
. . . This was economy of production. . . . What was needed 
was economy of consumption. 

“Our living is today,” Mrs. Richards told the 
Lake Placid Conference, 

a more radical departure from that of our grandmothers 
than in any 3 centuries of earlier days. 

. a fuller acknowledgment of the economic and ethical 
was made in the name adopted by the Lake Placid con- 
ference after much thought and a full discussion—home 
economics: home meaning the place of shelter and nurture 
for the children and for those personal qualities of self- 
sacrifice for others for the gaining of strength to meet the 
world; economics meaning the management of this home 
on economic lines as to time and energy as well as to mere 
money.” 

Today, “mere money” is a major concern of 
millions of people around the world. Not precisely, 
of course, in the sense in which Mrs. Richards used 
the term, but rather as a symbol of a desperately 
sought security. I say “desperately,” because many 
people are not certain that money will give them 
the security they seek. They are not certain, in- 
deed, just what they mean by security. To some, 
security means peace of mind; to others, it means 
the final payment on a mortgage. 

Doubt, confusion, uncertainty, and fear are the 
basic symptoms of this age of anxiety. Accepted 
values, established traditions, and human relation- 
ships and responsibilities are being questioned— 
because we know our world today has changed 
and because we don't know how it may be 
changed tomorrow. 

Our profession offers no pat formula guarantee- 
ing security to troubled minds. We can help create 
in those we serve the balance and perspective 
required for 20th century living. It is a challenge 
our 50th annual meeting accepted .. . it is a 
challenge the home economics profession will meet 

not by resolutions, recommendations, or re- 
ports, but by action in the difficult field of daily 
living. 

* Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Lake Placid Con- 
ference on Home Economics, July 6-10, 1908. Essex Co., 
New York: Lake Placid Club, 1908, pp. 20, 21, 22. 


Extra Copies of Anniversary Journal 
Extra copies of this official anniversary issue of the JourNAL are available 
for $1 per copy from the headquarters of the American Home Economics 
Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. The Associa- 
tion will pay the postage to addresses in the United States and abroad. 





Benjamin R. Andrews, first secretary-treasurer of the 

American Home Economics Association, and Mary 

Sweeny, AHEA president 1920-22, admire the birth- 

day cake at the Fiftieth Anniversary luncheon of the 

Association celebrated in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on 
June 24, 1959. 


Photos by Genack 


Anniversary Luncheon 


HE Anniversary luncheon in Milwaukee on 

June 24 was the largest official celebration 

of the Association’s Fiftieth Anniversary and was 

a high light of the annual meeting as well as of 
the anniversary year. 

Speaking to almost 2,000 members at the 

luncheon, President Olga P. Brucher paid special 
tribute to the pioneers 


. who set such a steadfast course for us. They had daring 
and vision. They had the creativity to dream up a new 
profession that is now known throughout the world and is 
in demand over the world for the benefits of education and 
well-being that it can bring to individuals and families 
everywhere. 

We have a heritage to be proud of and a future that we 
can enter with the same confidence that inspired those who 
founded the Association 50 years ago. 


Responding to Miss Brucher’s tribute to the 1909 
charter members of the Association, Benjamin R. 
Andrews referred to his early memories of the 
Association, including 


That first 1909 convention, with 143 present, one fifth of 
the 700 initial members, the 700 representing 44 of our 48 
states, with 25 from Canada; and choosing Ellen H. Rich- 
ards president by acclamation; with the 30 elected officers 
coming from 17 different states and Canada. 

That first convention dinner, with Mrs. Richards’ challenge: 
“May you celebrate your 50th anniversary by inaugurating 
the new species of housewife.” My challenge to this 50th 
Anniversary: “Before the 100th Anniversary, may the 
Association develop detailed blueprints for successful mar- 
riage, with husband and wife both full-time homemakers, 
parents of three or four children, both full-time vocationists, 
the wife with some interruptions, and both full-time 
political, social, and spiritual members of the local and 
world community.” 


Those first issues of the JournaL or Home Economics .. . 
The 1909 committee on legislation . . . within 15 years it 
had helped secure the three basic federal home economics 
. . The first international committee of the 

Here is the new commitment for 


education laws. . 
Association, 1915 
American home economics—to develop home economics 
education in [other] countries. 

Mary Sweeny, president 1920-22, was another 
of the guests of honor at the luncheon who 
charmed everyone all week with her wit and 
vivacity. Speaking for all the former presidents, 
she said: 

What other field has developed education for preschool 
children, has introduced home economics into the grades, 
the junior and senior high schools? Developed a curriculum 
granting a degree in colleges? Has offered graduate courses 
in research in all its fields and grants a PhD in home 
economics. I defy you to find a field that offers better 
service in government and state extension. What of parent 
education—who organized and helped initiate it as a field 
for study and exploration? . . . 

Not one of those whom you have trusted as president 
has ever lost sight of the wonderful heritage given them 
by that group at Lake Placid. As one of the past 
presidents, I am deeply grateful for the priceless 
privilege of giving young people the beliefs, the ideas, and 
the thinking to carry forward into their lives through the 
next 50 years. 

To the presidents of the next 50 years, we give all the 
knowledge we have acquired, all the courage and the 
will-to-do we have stored up, all our faith in the future 
of home economics. Their task will be greater, their 
responsibility heavier, their reward less easily gained. But 
since everything they teach in the classroom, in extension, 
or in research touches human lives in a subtle way and 
influences human behavior their reward is assured. We 
charge them to remember that what they know belongs 
to the children and the homes of the world 
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The Association's K.E.B., as Keturah E. Baldwin, 
business manager from 1913 to 1945, was affection- 
ately called, represented all of the former staff 
members of the Association at the luncheon, saying 
that: 


Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, “A man’s mind 
stretched to a new idea never goes back to its original 
dimensions.” This observation characterizes the creators 
of that new organization and the officers who “followed in 
their train,” as well as all the staff members who have 
caught the gleam through these 50 years. 


The staff which in the beginning was cne man, Dr. 


Andrews, a little later one woman and a part-time editor, 
increased in 1922 and '23 by an executive secretary and a 
full-time editor, has grown to the dimensions that you 
know today. And office space . . . gradually evolved into 
the beautiful “Home for Home Economics.” 

Through ‘all the vicissitudes of time and place we have 
been loyal. . We tried no shots at the moon, but we 
aimed at the stars. Ours was the pursuit of excellence 
whether we attained it or not. 


Each person present at the luncheon received 
a bronze key chain attached to a medallion carry- 
ing the Association's official seal on one side and 
the anniversary insignia on the other. During the 
luncheon, Miss Brucher read excerpts from letters 
from persons honored who could not be present 
and greetings from other associations and friends. 
In appreciation of her contribution to the Associa- 
tion and the anniversary year's activities, the 
executive board presented a charm bracelet to 
Mildred Horton, executive secretary. Charms on 
the bracelet symbolized special events and activi- 
ties on behalf of the Association. 
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Four of the 1909 members of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association attended the Fiftieth Anniversary 
annual meeting in Milwaukee. In introducing them at 
the Anniversary luncheon, President Olga Brucher paid 
tribute to each personally and to the group within the 
Association with which each was identified. Through 
Cora Gray, at the left in the photograph, Miss Brucher 
paid tribute to education and research. Carlotta Greer 
(second from the left) was honored for her textbooks 
and for her secondary education; Lenna Cooper, for 
dietetics and institution administration; and Benjamin 
Andrews for his part as an Association officer as well 
as his contributions to home economics in business and 
in higher education. During the luncheon the Associa- 
tion presented life memberships to all 1909 members 
who were not already life members. 


Seven presidents of state home 
economics associations at the time 
the association affiliated with the 
American Home Economics Associ- 
ation were honored at the Fiftieth 
Anniversary luncheon in Milwau- 
kee. Left to right, Margaret Fedde, 
Nebraska, 1922; Mrs. Clara Brown 
Arny, Minnesota, 1922; Cleora 
Helbing, Louisiana, 1922; Frances 
Zuill, Maryland, 1922; Rachel 
Myers, West Virginia, 1922; Mrs 
Gladys Branegan Chalkley, Mon- 
tana, 1921, who responded for all 
of the early-day presidents on the 
luncheon program; and Ruth C. 
Miller, New Mexico, 1922. Honor- 
ing the role of the state associa- 
tions, Miss Brucher called “our 
state associations . . . a magnificent 
part of the Association.” 





Salute to Home Economics 


The following greetings to the American Home Economics Association on 
the occasion of its Fiftieth Anniversary highlight the present contributions 
of the profession and provide inspiration for the future. They have been 
received from honorary members, friends of the Association, and from 
leaders in many areas of endeavor on behalf of homes and families. 


.-+ from honorary members 


The American Home Economics Association does 
not need congratulations on the coming of its Fiftieth 
Anniversary. However, it does offer an opportunity to 
express appreciation of the great public service it has 
performed over all these years. 

My acquaintance with the Association began when 
it was young—forty-two years ago. At that time its 
members rallied to a great service in directing the 
housewives of the country in saving of food. And those 
savings carried our Allies through the War. 

With all good wishes 

HERBERT HOOVER 
Former President of the United States 


Looking back over fifty years of association with 
Home Economics (I was enrolled in the first “Domestic 
Science” class in my High School) I salute you all for 
your accomplishments during these pioneering years. 

As a farm homemaker, I salute especially the Home 
Economists of the Agricultural Extension Service whose 
contribution to the improvement of rural life and the 
well-being of the farm family has been one of the most 
important and far-reaching achievements in the field 
of Home Economics during this last half century. 

The recognition which has been given to the role 
of the farm homemaker as well as the improvement in 
the standards of homemaking and family life have 
been due in large part to the service which Home 
Economists have given to rural families. 

In the next fifty years one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities for development in the field of Home Eco- 
nomics lies in extending this idea of improving the 
well-being of the farm family to vast rural areas around 
the world. 

RuTH Buxton SAYRE 
Former President, 
Associated Countrywomen of the World 


Congratulations on a half-century of growth with 
differentiation. Home Economics no longer accurately 
describes the areas in which our organization benefits 
mankind. Economics, yes, but more important are 
being born and developing in physical perfection, and 


the development of character in the home. Our mem- 
bership work effectively toward these goals. 

ELMER VERNER MCCOLLUM 

Professor emeritus of biochemistry 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Our American Home Economics Association is to be 
congratulated on fifty years of service, to its member- 
ship and to people everywhere. 

The fifty years ahead will bring challenges that 
must be met and that will mean willingness to state 
and try to solve the problems we shall face. 

Liuian M. GILprRetTH 
Consulting Engineer 


. ++ from business 


We wish you to express our greetings and best 
wishes to the women in the field of Home Economics, 
in this, the 50th year of their organization. 

Fifty years is a short time for the existence of an 
organization when one realizes the basic plans of the 
group were laid on one of our earliest establishments, 
the home. You all have accomplished a great deal 
through your organization. 

Those of us in the business world are pleased that 
your far-seeing predecessors brought about solid, 
basic and unruffled training and the presentation of 
workable ideas for the Home Economists of the present 
day. All things which improve good, solid family liv- 
ing are good for today’s business. We feel that in any 
activity concerned with meeting the needs of families 
today, there is a place for knowledge and skills of a 
trained Home Economist. 

WriuuaM B. STOKELY, JR 
Chairman of the Board 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


Happy 50th Anniversary to the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

In 1924 there were two home economists at General 
Foods. Today there are sixty-four. As one of the 
sixty-four I am very proud and very happy to extend 
our company’s sincere congratulations on an outstand- 
ing fifty-year accomplishment and to express our con- 
fidence in a future of continuing achievement. 
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The first fifty years of AHEA is now history—a 
history of which every member may be proud. On 
this anniversary, home economists stand upon a golden 
threshold. Looking back we see a period of rewarding 
development within the science of home economics 
itself; we see the far-reaching contribution it has made 
to the world by contributing to the betterment of the 
individual, the family, the community. 

But a threshold is a steppingstone to the future as 
well as a vista to the past. And history is still to be 
written. Because the field of home economics has 
widened in scope, so should its influence. And so must 
its members. It will take increased study, greater ap- 
plication, a broader viewpoint, a stronger belief. But 
with these, we believe the AHEA will create a future 
as bright and beneficial as its star-laden past. 

ELLEN-ANN DunuaM, Vice President 
General Foods Corporation 


.. + from government 


On behalf of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
I extend congratulations and best wishes to you, the 
members of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, on your Fiftieth Anniversary. 

As a professional organization, you have brought 
leadership and a scientific approach in our Nation's 
efforts to achieve better nutritional health and more 
satisfactory family living. As individual home econo- 
mists—working in Government, in educational institu- 
tions, and in industry—you have contributed mightily 
in helping all of us meet our basic needs and wants 
for food, clothing, and shelter, and for family and com- 
munity living. Moreover, the results of home eco- 
nomics research and education now transcend our 
national boundaries and are helping to improve the 
lives of people throughout the free world. 

Your responsibility 50 years ago was to help Ameri- 
can families attain and enjoy good health and a good 
life. This is still your responsibility today. On first 
thought, the job might seem simpler now—in view of 
the abundance of nutritious foods, labor-saving house- 
hold conveniences, and the many community services 
available throughout the country. We know, however, 
that these very improvements are bringing new prob- 
lems that can only be solved through further home 
economics research and education. 

In earlier times, when the home was the center of 
production, the homemaker’s job was hard, but the 
decisions she had to make were relatively easy. She 
had few alternatives from which to choose. But today, 
as a consumer faced with an infinite choice of foods, 
clothing, and other household items, she must be 
skilled in money management and consumer buying to 
make the most of the family’s resources. It is your 
job as home economists to provide her with needed 
background knowledge and help her develop the 
necessary skills. 
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In addition, you must provide manufacturers with 
specifications that will help them produce the kinds 
and qualities of foods, textiles, and appliances best 
suited to the needs and purposes of consuming families 
throughout the country. 

Institutions responsible for the well-being of the 
sick, aged, and other groups must have up-to-date 
information that will help them provide nutritious diets 
within limited budgets. In many communities, we see 
a growing need for more satisfying use of leisure time 
and improved family and community relationships. 

These are some of the problems that concern home 
economists today. Tomorrow, there will be others— 
perhaps more difficult. I am confident, however, that, 
given full support and cooperation, you will continue 
to fulfill your responsibilities-to the honor of your 
profession and the benefit of people everywhere. 

Ezra Tart BENSON 
Secretary of Agriculture 


My sincere congratulations to the American Home 
Economics Association in this 50th anniversary year. 
In our society, which recognizes the family as its 
basic unit and people as the most important resource 
of the Nation, home economics is a vital field of learn- 
ing. Through the years I have been deeply impressed 
with the many ways in which home economics has 
contributed to improved well-being of individuals and 
families in our country. And now, through our inter- 
national programs, these contributions are being ex- 
tended to many other areas. 

The various agencies which make up the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare are intimately con- 
cerned with people. In the Bureau of Public Assistance 
and the Children’s Bureau of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, and in the Office of Education and the 
Public Health Service, there are home economists who 
work with State agencies and other groups and individ- 
uals throughout the Nation. These specialists assist 
in initiating and developing programs which help peo- 
ple to improve their health and nutrition, achieve an 
adequate standard of living, strengthen the quality 
of their family life, and enrich relationships within the 
family and between the family and the community. 

It is my sincere hope that the years ahead will bring 
continued growth in the field of home economics. 

ARTHUR S, FLEMMING 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 


As the American Home Economics Association marks 
its Golden Anniversary, I should like to take the 
occasion to thank its officers and members for their 
excellent cooperation with U.S. Technical Assistance 
programs in free countries of the world. 

The knowledge and techniques acquired by the 
Association members in the past half-century have 
been adopted, adapted, and applied by scores of dedi- 


cated home economists working in many countries. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Linda Greiner, ’59 of Barre, Vermont, one of the out- 
standing coeds at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, studies a plaque honoring Ellen Swallow 
Richards, the first woman who graduated from M.I1.T. 
The plaque to Mrs. Richards at the Institute reads 


ELLEN HENRIETTA RICHARDS 
1842-1911 
VASSAR COLLEGE AB 1870 + AM 1873 + MASSA- 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY SB 1873 + 
FIRST WOMAN GRADUATE + INSTRUCTOR IN 
SANITARY CHEMISTRY 1873-1911 +* SMITH COL- 
LEGE SC.D 1910 * LEADER IN THE FIELD OF PUB- 
LIC HEALTH AND PIONEER IN HOME ECONOMICS 
SHE STROVE FOR BETTER LIVING CONDITIONS AS 
A FIRST STEP TO HIGHER HUMAN EFFICIENCY. 


By last count, ICA had assigned home economics 
advisors to 30 countries around the world including 
many lands where traditionally women have not ranked 
high enough in the social scale to be considered for 
homemaking assistance. These dedicated American 
women are advising women leaders in the extension 
of simple practices such as home sanitation, food 
preservation, and child care. 

One happy result not entirely foreseen has been the 
way in which the enthusiasm and efforts of the home 
demonstration agents have overspread into all exten- 
sion work. The women have proved to be such diligent 
demonstrators that the men agents have copied their 
techniques and put extra enthusiasm into their own 
programs for helping farm families. 
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As ICA likewise in 1959 celebrates an anniversary— 
the 10th—of the “Point Four” program, it would be 
possible to write a most interesting book on the women 
pioneers in overseas service. This story would be a 
great credit to your organization. 

The crusade to help farm people around the world 
improve their welfare has barely started. The Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration earnestly seeks 
your continued advice and services and, at the same 
time, joins in wishing you much progress in the years 
ahead. 

D. A. FrrzGeraLtp 
Deputy Director for Operations 
International Cooperation Administration 


. .. international organizations 


I congratulate the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation on the attainment of its 50th Anniversary. In 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations Home Economics is represented by a Branch, 
the work of which is regarded as an essential part of 
our effort to assist member governments in raising 
levels of living, particularly of rural populations. The 
training of citizens . . . men as well as women 
in homemaking leads to improved material conditions. 
It also strengthens the spiritual resources which help 
families to make a satisfactory adjustment to a fast- 
changing world. 

B. R. Sen, Director-General 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 


It gives me great pleasure to send, on behalf of the 
International Federation, greetings and congratulations 
to the American Home Economics Association. It is 
appropriate that you should have finished your half 
century by being host to a Congress bringing fellow 
Home Economists from all parts of the world because 
over those years you have contributed so much to 
educational thought and also to the widening of the 
concept of the subject in its other branches, social, 
scientific and commercial. May your next fifty years 
be as fruitful. 

I. S. Grsson, President 
International Federation of Home Economics 


...+ from affiliated home economics associations 


abroad 


Our cordial congratulations and best wishes to the 
American Home Economics Association on her Fiftieth 
Anniversary. 

Ten years younger Finnish 
Home Economics Association 
KerTTU SIHVONEN 

President 
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On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Home Economics Association, please allow 
me, from this far away Djakarta, to extend to you and 
the other members my heartiest congratulations. 

You, people of the U.S., are really lucky to have the 
AHEA. Your studies of aspects of home and family 
life are certainly of great help in creating happiness 
within the family. Although our problems are different 
from yours, these publications serve as a valuable 
guide in solving our own difficulties scientifically. It 
is, therefore, that we are always looking forward to the 
next issue of your journal. 

You might know that some of your members have 
visited Indonesia. We have enjoyed meeting Dr. Elda 
Robb, Miss Dorothea Nicoll and Dr. Virginia Cutler. 
They have given us great help, amongst others, in 
managing our association. 

With very best wishes for the coming years, 

D. Poorwo SoEDARMO 

President, 

“Perkumpulan Menudju Kesedjahteraan Keluarga” 
(Indonesia Home Economics Association ) 


On behalf of the Home Economics Association of 
Korea, I take pleasure in extending congratulations 
to the Home Economics Association of America on 
their Fiftieth Anniversary. 

The American Home Economics Association has 
made a great contribution during its half-century of 
existence. It has added stature to the discipline and 
contributed towards the progress of domestic science. 
It has pioneered in every branch of Home Economics 
not only in the United States but in other countries 
by establishing high standards. Those who have be- 
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come professionals have trained, inspired and encour- 
aged students from many lands in universities in the 
United States or through their representatives in other 
countries. Through their association with members of 
the American Home Economics Association, they have 
come to a deeper understanding of the field and a 
dedication for service. 

The Home Economics Association of Korea is only 
ten years old. The field itself has had a history of 
thirty years to date. We have several hundred gradu- 
ates and a number have become professional teachers 
and researchers. We have gained inspiration and 
sought guidance from your Association, and we have 
adapted patterns that you have set in our work in 
Korea. It has been a real pleasure to cooperate with 
you during the existence of our organization. We are 
always ready to work with you for the further advance- 
ment of our profession both at home and abroad. 

Please receive warmest felicitations on this occasion 
from one of the younger sister associations of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, here in Korea. 

Cuor, E. Soon Ym 
President, Korea Home Economics Association 


The Okinawa Home Economics Association is 
pleased to send greetings and congratulations to the 
American Home Economics Association on the occasion 
of its Fiftieth Anniversary. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association can justly be proud of its contri- 
butions to Home Economists everywhere. The JourRNAL 
or Home Economics provides inspiration and invalu- 
able assistance to Home Economics in the Far East. 
Please accept our best wishes for your continued 
success. 

Kiruryo OnaGa, President 
Okinawa Home Economics Association 


New Life Members 


The following members of the Association were added to the list of life members between July 31, 1958 and July 1, 1959. The members 
marked with an * are 1909 members to whom the Association granted life membership at the annual meeting in June 1959. 


*Emily G. Balch, Massachusetts Mrs. Elizabeth Herbert, New York 
Mrs. Eleanor Barnes, Arkansas Mrs. Rachel S. Jones, New York 

Ruth Bonde, Illinois *Mrs. Ula Dow Keezer, New Hampshire 
Susan Burson, Michigan Mrs. Frances Kerley, Missouri 


Florence Reiff, Delaware 
Juanita Settle, North Carolina 
Elvira Smith, North Dakota 
Lucile Smith, Indiana 


*Mabel Campbell, lowa 
Mrs. Phyllis Chana, Michigan 
Janet deB. Clark, Maryland 
*Lenna F. Cooper, Michigan 
*Amy Daniels, lowa 
*Alice N. Dike, Massachusetts 
Imogene Farris, Arizona 
Mrs. Pauline Garrett, Missouri 
Beulah Gillaspie, Indiana 
*Mrs. Faith Lanman Gorrell, Ohio 
*Cora E. Gray, North Carolina 
*Carlotta C. Greer, Ohio 


Evelyn Lipsky, Ohio 
*Alice Loomis, Florida 
Catherine Lumpkin, Colorado 
Mary McDill, South Carolina 
*Pearl MacDonald, Connecticut 
Richard Morse, Kansas 

Alta Motter, Missouri 
*Catherine Mulligan, South Carolina 
Mrs. Helen Nunn, Arkansas 
*Fairfax T. Proudfit, Tennessee 
Mrs. Fannie Reed, New Jersey 


Lillie Stephens, Alaska 

Mary E. Sweeny, Kentucky 

Mrs. Carolyn Taraba, Arizona 
*Bertha M. Terrill, Vermont 
*Nola Treat, Minnesota 

*May B. Van Arsdale, New York 
Vonda Webb, Mississippi 

Betty Williams, District of Columbia 
*Cora Winchell, Vermont 
*Florence Winchell, Vermont 
Frances Zuill, Wisconsin 





Fifty Years of Professional Leadership through the 
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Marion H. Steele 


Articles by only a few of the many persons to whom down the years the Journau has owed so 
much for the leadership it has been able to give, can be noted, because of space limitations, on 
the following pages. It is hoped, however, that the titles and quotations finally selected will stir 
memories among long-time readers and awaken a desire for new insight and perhaps adventures 
in serendipity via earlier volumes both among them and newer comers to the profession. 


1909-1918 


U.S. Government Publications as Sources of In- 
formation for Students of Home Economics — 
C. F. Lancwortny (June 1909) 

It is safe to say that very few persons realize the extent 
and variety of the publications which are issued by the 
different branches of the United States General Govern- 
ment, or have any adequate idea of the large amount of 
valuable data upon a wide range of topics included in these 
publications. (p. 227) 

The Outlook in Home Economics— Eien H. 
Ricuarps (Feb. 1910) 

The word I wish to leave with you is—Courage—Faith 
in the evolution of the race—Progress by the very means 
which seem at first sight to destroy all cherished ideals. This 
courage can only come through a basis of scientific truth, 
that truth which will, in the end, prevail. (p. 19) 


Social Work for Students of Home Economics — 
Carouine L. Hunt (June 1910) 
. . . | want to express my satisfaction that domestic science 
as a means of showing a few well-favored families how to 
make and get the most out of their advantages seems to be 
occupying our attention less and less and that domestic 
science as a means of setting standards and of helping every 
member of the community to live up to them seems to be 
growing in popularity. ( p. 270) 
Menus and Meal Systems: A New Plan — ANNIE 
Dewey (Nov. 1910) 
. . » Balanced meals would mark one important step in the 
effort to lessen disease and develop more efficient human 
beings. “To that nation which best adjusts its conditions 
to the demands of the future, the leadership of the world 
belongs.” (p. 518) 


Some Features of Nutrition during Growth — 
LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL (June 1911) 

. . « The privileges of investigation carry with them an 

obligation to make its contributions a part of the general 

store of knowledge and to apply them in useful practices. 

(p. 268) 

Value of the Journal — Editorial by Mrs. Mary H. 
ABEL (June 1912) 

. . » The permanent value of a file of the Journnat is now 

well recognized by individuals and libraries and a reprint- 

ing of . . . early numbers may be found advisable in order 

to meet this demand. . . . [In the three volumes] experts 

in various fields have treated in a masterly way the many 


subjects that form the basis of this newest of the applied 
sciences and have helped to place it in its present dignified 
position before the country. ( p. 303) 


Home Economics and Higher Education — Anny L. 

Mariatr (June 1914) 

There is no other profession which so bristles with 
unsolved problems . None of these can be answered 
alike for all, and therein lies the difficulty and the pleasure 
in household management—it takes brains. (p. 243) 


President’s Address — Mantua VAN 
(Nov. 1915) 

. . » We are perfectly willing to go around the world with 

Home Economics, and there is no more fitting subject to 

encircle the world than Home Economics. (p. 461) 


RENSSELAER 


Extension Work — Henrietta Carvin (Dec. 1917) 
The extension work as I see it over the country has 

made me feel there is something started that is the greatest 

educational effort that has ever been undertaken in the 

United States. (p. 565) 

What to Teach the Public Regarding Food Values — 

E. V. McCoiium (May 1918) 

Two facts stand out with great prominence, viz., the 
paramount importance of milk as a regular constituent of 
the diet, and the great value of the leafy vegetables. If 
everyone in the United States could be taught that these 
two classes of foods are protective in character, . . . the 
benefit which would come from such a knowledge would be 
greater even than that derived from the knowledge we now 
possess concerning immunization against diseases. (p. 206) 


Learning the Lesson of Food Conservation — Sanau 
Louise ARNOLD (June 1918) 

We are learning to see our individual habits and 
traditions against the background of the world need; we are 
beginning to recognize ourselves as soldiers of the common 
good; and we are beginning to discern the difference be- 
tween the little and the great, the essential and the non- 
essential. (p. 259) 

Our New Program — Editorial by Mrs. Atice P. 

Norton (Dec. 1918) 

. . » The opportunity lies before us to exercise leadership 
in a way that we have never done before. If we can gain 
a new vision of the needs of the world, a new purpose to 
serve those needs, a new inspiration in fulfilling this pur- 
pose, we shall be able to make a real contribution toward 
the reconstruction of the world. (p. 564) 
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Our Opportunity — Epona N. Warre (Jan. 1919) 

In these days that have followed our wild celebration 
of the coming of peace we have begun to realize that the 
problems of reconstruction are, in many ways, more diffi- 
cult to solve than those that arose during the conflict. The 
great educational movement in conservation developed 
throughout the country an understanding and appreciation 
of our work in home economics which offers us a great 
opportunity for service and we shall have need of all our 
training and resources to meet the new situation. (p. 1) 


When, How Much, and to Whom Should Home 
Economics Be Taught? —Carcorra C. GREER 
(June 1919) 

If in the schools of tomorrow, all pupils,—both boys 
and girls—are given some training in the economics of the 
home, all our teachers of the future will have something 
of a household arts background, and the need of teachers 
of subjects other than household arts for training in this 
subject will then be satisfied. (p. 241) 


What Constitutes Research in Home Economics - 

Minna C. Denton (Feb. 1920) 

Research is an attitude of mind if it is anything, and 
the ability to sift critically the evidence before rendering 
a judgment is not only one of the highest attainments of 
the research worker, but also one of the most valuable of 
all attainments for meeting the little exigencies and the 
great crises of everyday life. ( p. 62) 


Reconstruction Days in Home Economics — IsaneL 

Bevier (Aug. 1922) 

In common with the rest of the world home economics 
is in the midst of its reconstruction days. Reconstruction is 
always a difficult and delicate task: difficult, because it 
may require the uprooting of traditions and customs estab- 
lished often with toil and pain; delicate, because, while it 
is an attempt to give to cherished ideals a new form, it 
seems sometimes to destroy them. But that way, all recog- 
nize, lies ultimate progress. ( p. 361) 


Choosing a Life Work — Mary ScHENcCK WooLMAN 
(Sept. 1922) 

. . . Women to be considered a success should raise the 
standard of their callings, constantly endeavor to improve 
themselves, increase the group spirit and ideals of brother- 
hood and disinterested service, and take an active part in 
associations of their respective professions. . . . Their future 
recognition depends largely on establishing, maintaining, 
and raising the grades of the professions in which they are 
engaged. (pp. 432, 433) 

The President’s Address — Mary E. Sweeny (Nov. 

1922) 

. . » how difficult it is to summarize those intangible things 
which are the indices pointing toward progress, develop- 
ment, and achievement. . . . home economics is preparing 
for its duty and responsibility; . . . it glimpses its oppor- 
tunity; visions its real service; understands the meaning 
of its mission to energize, vitalize, and spiritualize the 
every day life of the every day man and woman. (pp. 
519, 522) 


The Training of Hospital Dietitians —Lenna F. 
Cooper (Nov. 1922) 


Before attempting to outline a program of training for 


any specific job, it would seem appropriate to analyze it. 
The dietitian’s job as it is and as it should be, may be 
quite different propositions. . . . It would be sad indeed if 
there were no goals ahead. (p. 545) 


Tabloid Vitamins — Sysu. Wooprurr (Dec. 1922) 
. . » The place to secure vitamins is the grocery, the dairy, 
and the market, not the drug store. ( p. 636) 


National Thrift Week—S. Acnes Donnam (Jan. 

1923) 

. we must have as the foundation of our professional 
work, indeed of our own living, the true thrift which is 
continuous wise planning, choice, and utilization of strength, 
time, goods, and money. (p. 31) 


Basic Principles of the Teacher-Training Courses 
in Home Economics — Cora M. WINCHELL (Oct. 
1923) 

Finally, the training of teachers of home economics 
must be so closely related to life, to homemaking, to actual 
class-room procedure and to the best educational standards 
as exemplified in the training of the students themselves, 
that there may be no discrepancy between the real and 
the ideal in the actual test of the effectiveness of teacher 
training—the ability of the teacher to teach. (p. 542) 


Plans for the Bureau of Home Economics — Louise 

STANLEY (Dec. 1923) 

The new chief of the Bureau of Home Economics is 
very glad of this opportunity to tell the readers of the 
Journat something of the plans of your new Bureau, for 
we want you to feel that it is yours, and to know what 
work it is hoping to develop. . . . We want to start codp- 
erative work wherever possible, and we want you to 
call on us if we can be of any service in developing re- 
search in home economics in your states and institutions. 
We may not always be able to respond, but we shall do 
our best. ( pp. 679, 683) 


The Use of the Animal Laboratory in Teaching 
Nutrition and Dietetics— HELEN S. MITCHELL 
(Dec. 1923) 

. the student not only learns from observation and ex- 
perience in the laboratory how to understand and interpret 
the results of animal experiments, but she has a permanent 
record of the class work which may serve as illustrative 
material in teaching or lecturing. (p. 704) 


Curriculum Making in Home Economics in the 
Denver Schools — Kate W. Kivyon (March 1925) 
There is, perhaps, no course of study in the school 

curriculum whose value and content have been the subject 

of so much criticism in recent years as home economics. 

However, the chief difficulty with these criticisms is that 

they are based upon mere opinion and not founded upon 

objective evidence . . . (p. 148) 

President’s Address — KATHARINE BLUNT (Oct. 1925) 
Do not let us be afraid of big ideas, of large-scale 

enterprises. In a fast growing association like ours, member- 

ship, I think, is likely to grow faster than the members’ 
realization of their power. Our potential influence is very 
great—is limited only by the breadth of our vision and our 

ability to develop a clear-cut, workable program. (p. 542) 
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Overtones — Marcaret M. Justin (Oct. 1930) 

A fine professional spirit is . . . impersonal—based on 
reasoned convictions rather than emotional attitudes. . . . 
fine professional spirit in home economics is shown by 
faith in the field—faith which expresses itself in pride in 
one’s work, in one’s affiliations, and one’s future; faith that 
breeds a love of one’s work, than which there is nothing 
more satisfying. (pp. 801, 802) 


Elementary and Secondary School Education for 
Home and Family Life - Anna E. RicHArpson 
(March 1931) 

. Education for home and family life demands the 
cooperation of teacher, administrator, and parent, all of 
whom must be willing to face fearlessly the needs of youth, 
to let go, if need be, some of their zealously-guarded 
opinions and traditions. Only thus can they guide and 
direct rather than hamper youth in its search for help to 
meet the problems of a new day. (p. 233) 


A Philosophy of Program Planning — Lita Bane 

(Oct. 1931) 

Because my philosophy with respect to a home is em- 
bodied in a statement I made after thinking about it for 
several years, I am taking the liberty of repeating it. 

“Home is the place of abode of persons bound together 
by ties of affection, a place where affection of parents for 
one another, for their children, and among all members of 
the family, is nurtured and enjoyed, where the immature 
are protected and guarded, a place where one may have 
rest and privacy, where one may enjoy his individual kind 
of recreation and share it with others, a place where one 
may keep his treasures, where one may satisfy his individual 
tastes, where fundamental culture consisting of customs, 
language, courtesies, and traditions, is conserved and passed 
on to the young, a place where altruism and other worthy 
character traits are generated and cultivated; a haven, a 
sanctuary and a source of inspiration.” (p. 950) 


Home Economics Teachers and the Emergency — 

Editorial by Heten W. Atwater (March 1933) 

If home economics can make the public see that it does 
thus change the attitudes of the girls who take it and if 
it can prove its social value in this critical period, it is 
not likely to be classed as an educational frill, even though 
it is a late comer in the school curriculum. We must see to 
it that the best practice becomes the general practice and 
also that the public understands what progressive home 
economics can and does accomplish in service to its pupils 
and their families and to the whole community. (pp. 222- 
223) 


The Opportunities and Responsibilities of Home 
Economics in the Present Situation — Frances 
L. Swain (Nov. 1933) 
. . . When the tension in family adjustment is increased by 
the strain of decreased income, disheartened workers, and 
doing without what the members of the family have grown 
accustomed to, even if we have no definite courses in family 
relations we have an opportunity if not a responsibility to 
help by the understanding which the facts of cost of food, 
shelter, and clothing give us. ( p. 746) 


Reappraising Values in Home Economics — Ape- 
LAwe S. Baytor (Aug.-Sept., 1934) 


If we who are in large measure responsible for the 


success of the home economics education enterprise make 
simple informal appraisals daily, keeping in mind as far as 
humanly possible, not only social and economic changes, 
but the great underlying causes for these changes, we shall 
always be a step in advance of the public. And if in 
making such appraisals and reappraisals we invite the co- 
operation of laymen, our returns may be more accurate 


and helpful. ( p. 409) 


Foods for Health Protection—H. C. 

(Oct. 1934) 

Research is also needed upon the extremely important 
question, how much of the protective foods does one need 
in order to get the full benefit which they are capable of 
yielding? Until this question can be studied even more 
comprehensively than it has been, I think it is well to pro- 
vide at least half of the needed calories in the form of the 
protective foods; and also that at least half of the bread- 
stuffs and cereals used be in the “whole grain,” or “dark,” 
or “unskimmed” forms. ( p. 496) 


Nutrition in the Life of the Growing Child — Many 
Swartz Rose (Nov. 1934) 

. . « Let us have optimum diets! They are cheaper than 

sickness, and their effects are from generation to genera- 

tion! (p. 540) 


SHERMAN 


Anthropometry to the Rescue-—Rutrn O'Brien 

(Dec. 1937) 

Last spring the Bureau of Home Economics received an 
allotment under the Emergency Relief Act of 1936 with 
which it was possible to assume the leadership in a co- 
operative study of those body measurements of children 
needed for the proper sizing of garments and patterns. 
. . « The project . . . will be a contribution of home eco- 
nomics not only to the solution of a consumer's problem 
but also one important to everyone along the line, from 


manufacturer to user. (pp. 694, 695) 


The Relation of Nutrition to the Development of 

Sound Teeth — E. Neice Topuunter (Feb. 1938) 
. . . There is convincing evidence from many laboratories 
that dental caries can be arrested by dietary means; and 
therefore it is concluded that a diet high in minerals and 
in vitamins and with an adequate balance of proteins, fats, 
and carbohydrates is the best recommendation for the de- 
velopment of sound teeth and the prevention of dental 
caries. (p. 97) 


A Third Shelf of Home Economics Research — 

Sysr. L. Smirn (Feb. 1938) 

Once again the Office of Experiment Stations presents 
its annual “two-inch shelf” of state agricultural experiment 
station publications of interest to home economists. To 
borrow another phrase from Alexander Woollcott, this 
might be called the “O.E.S. Third Reader” . . . (p. 99) 


Facing a New Era in Home Economics — Frances 
Zumt (Oct. 1938) 

. . . To make our greatest contribution we must study the 
unique function of home economics in each type of educa- 
tional program, general and vocational, conventional and 
experimental. Home economics will not attain a significant 
place in education without intelligent planning on the part 
of all home economists. ( p. 531) 
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Respice, Circumspice, Prospice — BenjaMin R. AN- 

prews (Oct. 1939) 

. the greatest curriculum problem for home economics 
and for other teaching areas is to develop a world under- 
standing that will create and maintain agencies of world 
government. Home economics can teach racial tolerance 
and international understanding as part of family ideals. 
(p. 518) 


Highroad to Happiness — Munie, W. Brown (Feb. 
1940) 

. . The “peace that passeth understanding” must be the 
peace in a man’s soul when he has learned to take life 
as it comes to him, make the best possible use of the best 
of it, and let the rest go by. (p. 77) 


The Spring’s Consumer Conferences — Hanniet R. 
Howe (Sept. 1940) 

Looking back over more than twenty years of 
effort by the American Home Economics Association to 
focus attention on the consumer's stake in the problems 
of production and distribution, it is heartening to see all 
this substantial evidence of a growing “consumer con- 
sciousness” on the part of the public and to realize that 
to a considerable degree it is the result of the pioneer 
efforts of home economists. ( p. 457 ) 


Recognition without—Responsibility within —- 
HELEN Jupy Bonp (Oct. 1940) 

. . . The best line of defense this nation can have is thirty 

million homes where people are well-housed, well-fed, 

well-clothed, and living together in a contented, happy 

fashion. This represents democracy in the making and 

democracy in action. (p. 512) 


The Ellen H. Richards Institute — PauLtine BEERY 

Mack (April 1941) 

A recognition of the growing interest in the accumula- 
tion of research data which will tend to improve standards 
of living with respect to food, clothing, and shelter has 
led the Board of Trustees at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege to establish the Ellen H. Richards Institute . . . (p. 


229) 


Standards for Foods and Grade Labeling — ALIcE 

L. Epwarps (Oct. 1941) 

Such factors as size and uniformity, color, maturity, 
tenderness and texture, presence of defects, and flavor are 
considered in determining the grades of food products. 
Frequent revisions may be required to keep a standard in 
line with advances in science, methods of production and 
marketing, and changes in consumer demand. (p. 570) 


What War Is Doing to the Farm Family — Dornorny 

Dicxins (June 1942) 

Many of the changes which the defense situation may 
produce in the family would have taken place in time 
anyway; defense has merely accelerated them. In these 
changes lie many possibilities for raising levels of living. 


(p. 361) 


Our Heritage and Its Challenge — GLapys BRANEGAN 
[CHaLKLey] (Sept. 1942) 


. . » We must be inspired by a deep conviction that out of 


the suffering and loss of this war there will come a better 
sense of values and a more democratic sharing to the end 
that no home in our country will go without minimum 
essentials of health, convenience, and comfort. (p. 419) 


Trends in Family Life Research — Lemo D. Rock- 

woop (Nov. 1942) 

The most pronounced trend in family life research dur- 
ing the last 15 years has been the acceptance, development, 
extension, and application of the principle of interaction to 
contemporary family life; that is, the concept that individ- 
uals relate themselves to one another through a series of 
emotional and behavioral processes . . . (p. 647) 


The AHEA: Today and Tomorrow —Jessix W. 

Harris (Sept. 1944) 

. let us work for a national “Home for Home Eco- 
nomics”—a headquarters building residential in character 
and adequate for all the activities of the Association. The 
New York State Home Economics Association has given a 
$100 war bond to start a fund for such a home. (p. 396) 


Liquid Dynamite - Day Monroe (Sept. 1944) 

. the war should have increased our understanding of 
what is meant by the common welfare and have made 
us more determined to make the good life good “for you and 
yours,” not just “for me and mine.” (p. 415) 


The AHEA Saga—Keruran E. Baipwin 
1946) 
“What we have been, makes us what we are.” This 
oft-repeated statement from one of India’s epics has deep 


meaning for home economics and for the AHEA. (p. 218) 


(April 


An International Approach to Family Health - 
Manyorre M. Hesevtine (April 1947) 
Viewed broadly, the entire United Nations structure 
affects family health, which can be achieved only in a 
world at peace both politically and economically. (p. 193) 


Wanted: More Home Economists for Business — 
KATHARINE FisHer (June 1947) 

. .. there are few businesses in the categories of food, cloth- 

ing, and shelter that could not profitably integrate the work 

of the home economist with their product-development, 

manufacturing, selling, and public-relations activities. (p. 

324) 


Economic Problems Facing the Family — Haze. 

Kyrx (Oct. 1948) 

The economic problems of families are threefold: 
first, to enhance income; second, to secure the maximum 
in the form of food, shelter, clothing, and other goods and 
services from this income; third, to insure that illness, 
accident, unemployment, or old age do not find parents 
or children without a means of support. (p. 444) 


Planned Houses—A Review of Research — Maup 

Witson (Nov. 1948) 

If and when the home economist has a chance to share 
in a low-cost housing research project, she will find her 
chief problem that of assigning relative values to the 
countless features desirable in a dwelling to insure livability 
for the money available. ( p. 504) 
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Age Is Meant for Living —- Estuer McGuynis (Jan. 

1950) 

The needs of human beings, basically the same in each 
stage of life’s journey, have been summed up as: “To love 
and be loved and use one’s powers.” . . . 

More important, perhaps, than being loved is the ability 
to feel love for others and to communicate that love to 
them. This is something that cannot be learned in old age 
but must grow through the years, with its beginnings in 
infancy. (p. 9) 


The AHEA at Midcentury — Marie Dye (Sept. 1950) 

Of greater importance to the AHEA than income are the 
services given by members. . . . The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association will develop and progress in direct 
proportion to the vision, insight, and contribution of each 
member. (p. 513) 


The Aim of College Home Economics — Ivo. Spar- 

ForD (Oct. 1950) 

Man does not know by instinct how to build a home or 
to live happily and satisfyingly in intimate relationships 
with other people. Important factors in determining the 
kind of home and home life he has are the kinds of ex- 
periences he has had in his own home and in the homes 
of other people, the books he has read, the movies he has 
seen. (pp. 622-623) 


Home Economics Educators Take Stock — Epna P. 
Amipon (April 1951) 


. . . Home economists in education have accepted a three- 


fold responsibility (1) to contribute to maintaining the 
character of our democracy at home, (2) to make our 
contribution to military and defense needs, and (3) to 
understand and help meet the needs of people around the 
world. (p. 258) 


Our Responsibility for Freedom As Home Econo- 
mists of Today —F.Lorence Faticatrer (Sept. 
1951) 

Individual freedom that is consistent with the same 
degree of freedom enjoyed by others is best understood 
when experienced from early childhood in one’s own family 
group. This is the broad premise on which I contend 
that we as home economists of today have a unique re- 
sponsibility for freedom. We are concerned with all aspects 
of family life and would wish for all families the way of 
life that fosters freedom. ( p. 501) 


The House at Twentieth and Q — Maniana T. NEL- 
son (Nov. 1951) 
And so the property now known as Headquarters is not 
only an investment of so much land and so much house but 
. is the type of investment home economists are striving 
for—a living full of usefulness and well-being. (p. 708) 


Our Aging Population: Our Concern—Inma H. 
Gross (Jan. 1952) 
Continuing to live in one’s own home as long as possi- 
ble is linked with the best personal adjustment according 
to research findings on both older men and women. (p. 20) 


FAO Needs Home Economics — Haze K. STIEBELING 
(May 1952) 
Discontent over living conditions is the cause of much 
of the tension in the world today. It is encouraging, there- 


fore, to find many governments around the world taking an 
active concern in improving conditions within the home—a 
concern for the arts and sciences which we sum up in two 
words potent for human good, “home economics.” (p. 329) 


Trends in Home Economics Enrollment — Bevian 
I. Coon (May 1952) 
There has been an encouraging increase in the number 
of nonmajor students enrolling in home economics. (p. 337) 


Your Professional Meeting Offers Personal-Pro- 
fessional Values —- Mi_prep Horton (May 1953) 
The annual meeting of one’s professional association is 

a sounding board for one’s professional ideas and one’s 

professional personality. The annual meeting is a yardstick 

by which we can measure our own personal-professional 
growth and can chart the progress of the Association from 

year to year. (p. 301) 


Foreign Service Opportunities for Home Econo- 
mists in Programs of the United States Govern- 
ment and the United Nations — Berenice Mat- 
Lory (Jan. 1955) 

A number of qualities of personality seem essential for 
anyone accepting a foreign assignment: sincere liking for 
people; a genuine desire to help others help themselves; 
ability to appreciate people whose values, goals, and man- 
ner of living may be quite different from his own; under- 
standing of and willingness to work in democratic ways; 
ability to help others recognize needs of their people and 
to work out solutions adapted to their own situations which 
utilize their own resources; and ability to keep main objec- 
tives in mind and to work toward them. (p. 12) 


Should your child be a Home Economist? — Catu- 
ERINE T. Dennis. (An Advertisement Presented in 
the Public Interest by the New York Life Insurance 
Company) (April 1956) 

Requirements for success as a Home Economist are a 

matter of both mind and heart. ( p. 233) 


Our Professional Responsibilities — Rurn L. Bonpe 

(Sept. 1956) 

I have tried to point out three peaks which can serve 
as guides for those who have committed themselves to the 
profession whose major concern is the well-being of the 
family. They are competence, search for new knowledge 
through furthering research, and a general education for 
“an informed, responsible life in our society.” (p. 493) 


The Life Cycle and Its Diet — Heten A. Hunscuenr, 
Rutu M. Leverton, and Dena Ceperourist (Feb. 
1957) 

[This] . . . survey of research covering lifetime nutri- 
tional needs was presented at a joint meeting of food and 
nutrition and social welfare and public health sections at 
the 1956 annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association. (p. 101) 


This Is Our World — Editorial by Many Hawkins 

(Oct. 1958) 

We are devoting this issue of the Jounnat to the Ninth 
International Congress on Home Economics because never 
in the history of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion has there been an event of such importance and scope 
for world-wide home economics. (p. 611) 





Ellen H. Richards 
1909 and 1910 


Isabel Bevier Sarah Louise Arnold 
1911 and 1912 1913-14 


Edna N. White Mary E. Sweeny 
1918-20 1920-22 


Margaret M. Justin 
1928-30 


AHEA Presidents 


Twenty-six women have served the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association as president since the founding of the 
Association in 1909. The pictures here were also part of 
the Association's historical display “Fifty Years of Profes- 
sional Leadership” in the exhibit hall at the annual meeting. 


Martha Van Rensselaer 
1914-16 


Alice F. Blood 
1922-24 


Frances L. Swain 
1930-32 


Catharine J. Mackay 
1916-18 


Katharine Blunt 
1924-26 


Frances Zuill 
1932-34 





1909-1959 


“No one will ever quite realize the full measure of courage, 
of ability, and of wisdom shown by these past presidents 
nor what each has contributed to the amazing success of 
the American Home Economics Association.” 

—Mary Sweeny at the 50th Anniversary Luncheon 


Olga P. Brucher 
1958-60 


¢ 


Effie I. Raitt Kathryn VanAken Burns Helen Judy Bond Gladys Branegan 
1934-36 1936-38 1938-40 1940-42 


Jessie W. Harris Katharine M. Alderman Marie Dye 
1942-44 1946-48 1948-50 


Florence Fallgatter Elizabeth S. Herbert Catherine T. Dennis Beulah V. Gillaspie 
1950-52 1952-54 1954-56 1956-58 





From Our Scrapbook .. . 





Asove: Organization meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 31, 1908 to January 2, 1909. The meeting was 
attended by 143 delegates, with 700 persons becoming 
charter members of the Association. The new organiza- 
tion welcomed to membership “all who are actively 
interested in home problems.” During its 50th Anni- 
versary year, the Association’s membership passed the 
25,000 mark. 


HELP HOOVER FEED» WORLD 


Achievements of home economics during the lifetime of 
the AHEA include improvement of the rural home 
through Extension Service and help in protecting the 
well-being of the nation’s families in time of war, 
depression, and emergency. Asove: an early home 
demonstration agent goes about the day’s work. Lert: 
a “mobile” campaign vehicle during World War I 
urges War Enlistment, Canning, and Save and Serve. 
These two photographs are from a scrapbook of war- 
time Extension Service activities given to the AHEA by 
Marie Sellers. 





Ricut: The headquarters building of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Washington, D. C., which was purchased 
in 1950. Funds to purchase the building were contributed by 
Association members, friends, and state associations in a cam- 
paign begun in 1946. The building houses the headquarters staff 
of the Association and provides space for committee work and 
Association hospitality. Many state associations and individual 
members and groups of members have contributed special furnish- 
ings to the headquarters building and to the landscaping of the 
grounds. 


BeLow: Florence Fallgatter, president of the Association in 1950- 
52, dedicating the headquarters building on May 16, 1952. 


Del Ankers Photographers 


The photographs below show early 
classes in home economics. AT THE 
LeFT: A dressmaking class is at 
work in a high school domestic art 
department in Richmond, Indiana, 
about 1920. The students are test- 
ing patterns, and cutting and pre- 
paring dress skirts for fitting. 


The photograph at the right shows 
one unit of large kitchen in a 
teacher-training institution — Stout 
Institute in Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Education 


+8 . aks 
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Representatives from each of 
the 60 countries represented 
at the Ninth International 
Congress on Home Econom- 
ics were honored at a ban- 
quet in Washington, D. C., 
during the Congress in 1958. 
The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the 
Canadian Home Economics 
Association invited the Inter- 
national Federation of Home 
Economics to hold its Ninth 
Congress in North America. 
Planning the meeting was a 
major AHEA activity for 
many months. Total attend- 
ance was 1,041. 


Del Ankers Photographers 


International programs and international service have been an im- 
portant part of the Association's activities since its very early days. 
Many members have served abroad in programs of education 
and technical co-operation, and since 1930, the AHEA has awarded 
149 study grants to young women from abroad to study home 
economics in the United States. The photo at the left was taken at 
a Conference on the Home Economist in Expanding Programs of 
International Service presented by the AHEA in co-operation with 
the Foreign Operations Administration at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University in May 1954. Here, Muriel W. Brown, right, indi- 
cates locations of home economists working abroad to, left to right, 
Margaret L. Hockin of FAO, Katharine Holtzclaw of FOA, and 
Durga L. Deulkar, an AHEA international student from India. 


Since 1946, the Association has held the exposition that accom- 
panies the annual meeting in large convention halls in order to 
bring together producers of educational products and services and 
Association members in attractive and adequate space. The view 
below is of the exposition at the 1952 meeting in Atlantic City. 


Photograph by Central Studios 





The Philosophy of the Early 


Home Economists 


() UR times set such a fast pace that we some- 
times find ourselves a little confused about 
our directions. It is then that a look at landmarks 
may help to set us back on the road with our 
confidence as well as our sense of direction restored 
—hence this excursion into the past for a look at the 
philosophy of our home economics pioneers. 

The serious consideration of home economics 
as a specialized area of study began with the 
Lake Placid Conferences held annually from 1899 
through 1908. It is in the reports of these con- 
ferences that we find the basic philosophy upon 
which home economics has been built. That house- 
hold arts are important to the home had long been 
realized. The possibilities of making use of the 
findings of science in homemaking were emerging— 
the idea of giving students an insight into the vital 
importance of homemaking to society as a whole 
was new. And the idea that all of this might be 
incorporated into formal education was quite 
revolutionary! 


Accomplishments of Early Conferences 


The hope that something might be done about 
establishing homemaking courses at various levels 
of education brought together 11 people in re- 
sponse to the invitation of the board of trustees 
of the Lake Placid Club, who believed that the 
time was “ripe for some united action on this 
sociologic problem.” Mr. and Mrs. Melvil Dewey 
acted as host and hostess for the conferences. Mr. 
Dewey was secretary of the University of the State 
of New York and director of the New York State 
Library. It was his belief that those who can make 
the home all it should be will contribute more to 
the basic needs of life than even teachers, min- 
isters, and editors. And his wife stated as her 
belief that the things of the spirit, the invisible 
forces which make men great, are developed by 
education, evolution, sound judgment and con- 
structive measures—and that the supreme factor 
in such development is the home. 

The importance of the home to the individual 
and to society was often stressed in these early 
meetings and, it is interesting to note, the term 


Lita Bane 


The late Lita Bane, who served the American 
Home Economics Association as executive secre- 
tary, vice-president, and president, had a dis- 
tinguished career in home economics in Extension 
Service, journalism, teaching, and administration. 


This article was first published in The Kitchen 
Reporter, published by Kelvinator Kitchen, De- 
troit, in September 1953. It is reprinted in this 
anniversary issue of the Journal with the per- 
mission of the Kelvinator Division of American 


Motors Corporation. 


“home economics” was used at the very first meet- 
ing. Mental health was mentioned also, as well 
as the importance of a rational division of the 
family income and better home management. 

The momentum of any movement does not al- 
ways depend upon the number of interested people 
—as we well know. In this instance, 11 people 
attended the first conference and 76 attended nine 
years later (just as the conference was becoming 
the American Home Economics Association). . . . 
Their faith might have been strained a little had 
they been asked to believe then that in a matter 
of 50 years there would be an organization of 
some. 25,000 members with constitution, bylaws, 
and a home of its own in the nation’s capital! . . . 


Quotes of Early Leaders 


I have always favored letting people speak for 
themselves. And so I am going to quote some 
of our pioneers. To me, many of their ideas sound 
up to date and timeless—as they probably will to 
you. 

We would start, I suppose, with Ellen H. Rich- 
ards. I found it difficult to choose from the many 
significant things she said. The gist of her phi- 
losophy, however, can be found in her statement, 
“Control the material things which lie about you 
and make natural and social forces do your bid- 
ding, in order that you may have time and energy 
to make life beautiful and gracious and worth- 
while.” 

Her definition of what home economics should 
represent is so important I cannot refrain from 
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repeating it, familiar as it must be to you. Home 
economics, she says, should stand for: 

The freedom of the home from the dominance of things 

and their due subordination to ideals. 

The utilization of the resources of modern science to 

improve home life. 

The simplicity in material surroundings which will free 

the spirit for the more important and permanent inter- 

ests of the home and of society. 

The ideal home life for today unhampered by the tradi- 

tions of the past. 

She was a chemist, but she had interests far 
beyond the field of chemistry. 

Marion Talbot was for a long time professor 
of household administration and dean of women 
at the University of Chicago. Earlier she had 
collaborated with Mrs. Richards in writing a book 
on home sanitation. She always emphasized the 
social responsibility of the home. “Home Eco- 
nomics,” she said, “must always be regarded in 
the light of its relation to the general social system. 
Men and women alike are concerned in under- 
standing the processes, activities, obligations, and 
opportunities which make the home and the family 
effective parts of the social fabric.” 

Dr. W. O. Atwater is another name familiar to 
home economists, both because of his original 
research in the field of nutrition and the work 
of his daughter, Helen, who was editor of the 
Journal of Home Economics for many years. 
Being one of the first scientists to point out the 
importance of nutrition (both to the individual 
and to the general welfare), he urged the need 
for more research in order that we might know 
what foods and what methods of preparing them 
furnish the most economical and healthful diet. 
He believed one of our fundamental problems was 
to find out how national food production could 
be made to yield better returns in economic and 
social progress and social welfare. 

Isabel Bevier, the second president of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, believed that 
home economics has an opportunity to teach some- 
thing of the beauty of life and the unity of life, to 
teach that there is an art in a well-ordered home 
and a well-ordered life, and that “perhaps that is 
the greatest thing home economics has to do.” She 
stood for many things, but probably the one having 
the most far-reaching influence was her conviction 
that “home economics must stand, first of all, for 
sound scholarship.” 

The list is long—so rich is our background in 
constructive ideas, fine ideals and high standards. 
Many names appear in the early records—names 
we recall with appreciation .. . 
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Objectives of Home Economics 


If I were to gather into a few statements the 
ideas that seem to me to have been most powerful 
in shaping the philosophy underlying the home 
economics movement, they would be: 

Utilization of modern science to improve home 
life 

Study of the humanities with the same objective 

Sound scholarship always 

Research in order to add to the sum of reliable 
information 

Use of all resources to make home and family 
life effective parts of the social fabric 

Constant emphasis upon the ultimate purpose 
of controlling the material things and making 
natural and social forces do our bidding 

. . An opportunity for creativeness and self- 
expression in home living has from the first been 
one of the prime objectives of home economics. 
When I was writing these paragraphs, I was re- 
minded of . . . Caroline L. Hunt, another of our 
pioneers, [and] her inspiring words: “The final 
test of teaching home economics is freedom. If 
we have unnecessarily complicated a single life 
by perpetuating useless conventions or by carrying 
the values of one age over into the next, just so 
far have we failed. If we have simplified one life 
and released in it energy for its own expression, 
just so far have we succeeded.” 


Philosophy is Inspiring 

After reading the philosophy expressed by our 
early home economists, I always feel that I have 
allowed a refreshing breeze to blow through the 
confused thinking that the pressures of our day 
force upon us. The way ahead for home econ- 
omists seems clearly indicated by the landmarks 
of the past. Ways and means change, but the 
fundamental human needs met by homes and 
families are much the same from age to age. 

Encouragement for all of us is found in two 
sentences appearing at the end of a committee 
report made in 1900 at the Lake Placid Confer- 
ence—“The way is long but the end is not uncer- 
tain. If the work we are attempting is in line 
with the great social and industrial forces of the 
day, its accomplishment (not necessarily in this 
form, but certainly in its main features) must 
be inevitable.” 

The years have proved that the value placed 
by early home economists on “an intelligent mind 
and a trained hand” has been in the direct line of 
progress. 





Prelude—Catharine Beecher’ 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the American Home 

Economics Association marks another mile- 
stone of progress in the field of home economics 
and in education for women. Leaders who partici- 
pated in the Lake Placid Conferences, the series 
of meetings which culminated in the organization 
of the Association, indicate that this organization 
resulted from a long chain of sequentially related 
events. Provision for the education of women at 
the college or university level had been a contro- 
versial issue throughout the preceding era. Con- 
sequently many points of view on this subject 
expressed at the turn of the twentieth century were 
based on philosophies and programs which had 
been fostered or initiated previously by men and 
women throughout the nineteenth century. Cath- 
arine Beecher, whose work has been praised highly, 
was eminent in this group. 

In 1912, Benjamin R. Andrews, secretary and 
treasurer of the newly organized Association, said, 
“Among the founders of the Home Economics 
movement in America, Miss Catherine E. Beecher 
is to be accorded first place. During the years from 
1830 to 1875, she did for American education a 
work that may be properly compared to the serv- 
ices of Ellen H. Richards in the following genera- 
tion” (1). At the tenth annual meeting of the 
Lake Placid Conference held in 1908, Mrs. Rich- 
ards reviewed the achievements of the group. She 
commended the participants for their contributions 
to the progress of home economics and reminded 
them of the valuable legacy which Catharine 
Beecher had provided. Recognizing Miss Beecher 
as a founder of home economics, Mrs. Richards 
stated that she regarded “Catharine Beecher’s for- 
gotten book as the true beginning of the Home Eco- 
ngmics movement” (2). Presumably she was 
referring to A Treatise on Domestic Economy; 
1841, which was the first textbook in the field to 
be recognized by a state department of education. 
In 1843, the Treatise was admitted by the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education as a part of the 
Massachusetts State Library (3). Later, this title 


' The spelling of Miss Beecher’s given name does not 
seem to be consistent. In this article the author has adopted 
the ar spelling used in standard biographical references. 
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Charlotte E. Biester 


Dr. Biester is a professor of home economics at 
Santa Barbara College of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Goleta. She has long been interested in 
the work of Catharine Beecher and has done 
much research and study of Miss Beecher’s writ- 
ings. 


also was reviewed by Dr. Andrews in one of the 
pamphlets published by the Ellen H. Richards 
Memorial Fund (4). 

Catharine Beecher wrote 33 books appearing 
from 1827 to 1874, three of which were co-authored 
with Harriet Beecher Stowe. These and her nu- 
merous contributions to periodicals and professional 
journals should be interesting collectors’ items for 
the home economist (5). Ten of these publications 
dealing directly with the subject matter of home 
economics comprise her major contribution to the 
literature of this field. These are: A Treatise on 
Domestic Economy (1841); Miss Beecher'’s Do- 
mestic Receipt Book (1842); Letters to Persons 
Who Are Engaged in Domestic Service (1842); 
Letters to the People on Health and Happiness 
(1855); The American Woman's Home (1869); 
The Principles of Domestic Science (1870); 
Woman's Profession as Mother and Educator 
(1872); The New Housekeeper’s Manual (1873); 
Miss Beecher's Housekeeper and Healthkeeper 
(1873); and Educational Reminiscences and Sug- 
gestions (1874). 

A broad view of the subject matter which Miss 
Beecher included in what she called domestic sci- 
ence, and which now is known as home economics, 
is provided through a survey of these publications. 
The subject matter of The Housekeeper's Manual 
(1874), supplemented by a small amount of addi- 
tional material found only in Miss Beecher’s House- 
keeper and Healthkeeper (1873) and The Prin- 
ciples of Domestic Science (1870), covers all of 
the topics in these 10 books and can be assumed to 
represent Catharine Beecher’s conception of the 
subject. With proper adjustment for differences in 
size of page, a total of 606 pages would be in- 
cluded in this combined material. Analyzing the 
distribution of this subject matter, it can be seen 
that 580 pages, or 95.7 per cent of the material, 
would deal with problems which still are of con- 
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cern to home economists. Some of this material, 
no longer recognized in the home economics cur- 
riculum, totals 26 pages or 4.3 per cent. This 
includes 16 pages of information relative to yard 
and garden maintenance, which now would be 
available from horticulturists, as well as 8 pages 
of terms listed as miscellaneous glossary which 
now would not be accepted as related subject 
matter in home economics. 

The content of her publications indicates that 
Miss Beecher envisioned home economics as a com- 
prehensive area of subject matter which easily falls 
under 6 headings. These 6 are: family economics 
and home management; family relationships and 
child development; foods and nutrition; health; 
housing, equipment, and furnishings; textiles, cloth- 
ing, and related art. Although Miss Beecher’s 
terminology was not identical with the terms which 
currently are used to designate the subdivisions 
of home economics, most of the topics which she 
chose to discuss are comparable to those included 
in the program at present. 

The relative emphasis given by Catharine 
Beecher to the various divisions of home eco- 
nomics subject matter as indicated in the table 
can be assumed to represent her conception of the 
need by homemakers of her time for the informa- 
tion included in each subdivision. 

From the material included in her 10 books, 
Miss Beecher provided a well-balanced foundation 
of subject matter for students in home economics. 
Approximately one-fifth of the total is devoted to 
family economics and home management; another 
fifth of the total space is concerned with family 
relationships and child development; nearly one- 
quarter of the total information is concerned with 
foods and nutrition; slightly over one-fifth deals 
with the subject matter of housing, equipment, and 
house furnishings; health is discussed in about one- 
tenth of the content; and only a small percentage 
of the information concerns clothing, textiles, and 
related art. Miss Beecher wrote in an era when 


The distribution of material among the subject-matter areas of 
home economics which are incl in Miss Beecher’s writings 





| NUMBER PER 
SUBJECT MATTER OF PAGES CENT 
Family economics and home management. 118.2 
Family relationships and child development.| 114.9 
Foods and nutrition. 141.5 
Health : 52.8 
Housing, equipment, and house furnishings.| 130.2 
Textiles, clothing, and related art. 22.4 


Total 580.0 
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style changes were relatively infrequent and textile 
products were subject to more prolonged use than 
at present. Although more information relative to 
these topics would have been available, apparently 
Catharine Beecher considered that the funda- 
mentals of textile selection, clothing construction, 
and maintenance were problems relatively less 
important to the homemaker of the period than 
were the other topics listed above. 

Throughout her writings, Miss Beecher demon- 
strated rare foresight in her belief that science 
was related to home economics. She was confident 
that science would be developed as a basis for an 
intelligent study of the problems of the home and 
that the application of science was essential to 
good teaching. 

Although in her day, Miss Beecher believed that 
the subject could be taught as a single course in 
colleges, by the time of the Lake Placid Confer- 
ences, sufficient subject matter had become avail- 
able to enable Mrs. Richards and her associates 
to envision home economics as a four-year cur- 
riculum. Nevertheless, the foundation laid by Miss 
Beecher suggested a noteworthy scheme for a home 
economics curriculum in higher education. Among 
the evidences of its worth is The 1913 Syllabus of 
Home Economics, prepared under the leadership 
of Isabel Bevier, director of home economics at the 
University of Illinois and Mrs. Richards’ successor 
as president of the American Home Economics 
Association (6). Many sections of the Syllabus are 
reminiscent of Miss Beecher’s work. The syllabus 
committee considered science to be a foundation 
for all courses in home economics. Miss Bevier has 
stated that Catharine Beecher’s foresight in main- 
taining that science was basic to an intelligent 
study of the problems of the home, was Catharine 
Beecher’s most significant contribution to the edu- 
cation of women (7). 

Similarities in areas of subject matter may be 
noted in the divisions of the content of the Syllabus 
when compared with Miss Beecher’s writings. Miss 
Bevier reported that the syllabus committee had 
proposed the divisions of subject-matter content 
“in accordance with what seemed best as well as 
the most general usage in 1913” (8). Consequently 
only four of the major divisions planned by Miss 
Beecher were included: food, shelter, clothing, 
household and institutional management. Home 
economists today are more in agreement with 
Catharine Beecher’s idea concerning the areas 
which constitute the subject matter of home eco- 
nomics than was the syllabus committee. Family 
relationships, child care, and aspects of health, 
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not included in The 1913 Syllabus, now are treated 
as individual units, or in some cases are added to 
other areas. Thus the subject matter of Catharine 
Beecher’s 10 publications pertaining to home eco- 
nomics seems to have been accorded a permanent 
place in the teaching of home economics in higher 
education. Later in 1924, as Miss Bevier appraised 
the home economics movement, she indicated that 
the staunch beliefs of the pioneers in the nine- 
teenth century found concrete expression in the 
work of the Lake Placid Conferences and the 
early history of the American Home Economics 
Association. Reaffirming the statements made by 
Dr. Andrews and Mrs. Richards, Miss Bevier wrote 
that “when leaders in home economics sought 
guidance” for a place and a way for teaching the 
problems of the home at the College level, they 
found that Catharine Beecher had outlined a 
scholarly plan for such a procedure in the middle 
of the nineteenth century (9). It is appropriate, 
therefore, when thinking of this fiftieth anniversary 
of the Association, to remember that the founda- 
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tion had been established so well approximately a 
half century earlier. 
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Milwaukee Exhibits Honor AHEA 


 s Se . 
Asove, Mrs. Berta Griem, home economist with WTMJ-TV in Milwaukee, shows 
AHEA President Olga P. Brucher some of her rare cookbooks featured in a 
month-long exhibit at the Central Library in co-operation with the AHEA on its 
Fiftieth Anniversary. For the walls above the cases displaying the cookbooks, 
home economics teachers in Milwaukee, the publicity committee, and the library 
display department prepared a handsome series of panels on the theme “Home 
Economists Serve Your Home and Family.” 
Another excellent display on the same theme, prepared by the Milwaukee 
Vocational School, was placed in a display case in a corridor of the Milwaukee 
airport. 





High Lights of the 1959 Annual Meeting 


5,338 Attend Anniversary Meeting 


EW and confident enthusiasm for the future 

marked the Association’s Fiftieth Anni- 
versary annual meeting in Milwaukee, June 23 
to 26, 1959. From Frances Zuill’s tribute to the 
achievements of the first 50 years to Olga Brucher'’s 
challenge for action in the next, a unit, of purpose 
and of future goals seemed to flow through the 
meeting. 

This unity formed in the welcome and hospitality 
of Milwaukee and of Wisconsin—in the evening 
of Gemiitlichkeit and in the extraordinarily splen- 
did local publicity; it drew life from the subject- 
matter presentation planned for everyone; it flow- 
ered with grace and dignity at the Anniversary 
Luncheon. It developed a character for the future 
as all groups turned with confidence toward “new 
directions”—directions that for our role as home 
economists were so thoughtfully examined in gen- 
eral session and in subject-matter sessions, and 
those for our roles as citizens of the world so 
clearly emphasized by this year's guest speakers— 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Catherine C leary. 

“At this meeting, we grew up,” someone said. 
And, indeed, maturity was reflected in so many 
ways—willingness to face change and to analyze 
it; evaluation of the future; patience in developing 
new programs; and the purposeful search for new 
information from this year’s outstandingly educa- 
tional and extensive exhibits. Attendance at the 


Genack Studio 


Patterns of Progress 


exhibits and audiences at all meetings were large, 
attentive, and appreciative. 


Attendance Record 

The Fiftieth Anniversary annual meeting set a 
new record for member attendance at an annual 
meeting—2,642, or just over 10 per cent of the total 
national membership of AHEA. College club at- 
tendance, too, was high, with more than 300 stu- 
dents and graduating seniors also in attendance. 
The following shows the breakdown of 1959 annual 
rit attendance: 


College club members and students................ 308 
AHEA guests 

Press 

Exhibitors 

Guests of exhibitors 


5,338 ° 


* This figure is less than the total of the above because 
of elimination of duplications where persons registered in 
two categories—as for example, as members and as press 
representatives 
The Program 

At the opening general session on Tuesday 
morning, Miss Zuill set the stage for the anniversary 
celebration during the week and Dorothy Scott, 
Jean Taylor, Ercel Eppright, and Lura Stoedefalke 
introduced “Home Economics—New Directions,” 
the report of the AHEA committee on philosophy 
and objectives. As the speakers on the special 
subject-matter meetings covered new developments 
and a look ahead in all of the areas of home eco- 
nomics, and as the sections measured their pro- 


Lert: “Shake hands with the world. There are still 
areas where starvation and disease are the rule and not 
the exception; there are areas that need hope in the 
future, hope in a dream, hope for something besides 
want and pain and sickness and despair. Leadership 
is worldwide; it does not end at a national boundary.” 
Depicting the peoples of the world and the families of 
the world, guests from abroad join the cast of the Idea 
Theatre presentation at the finale of Patterns of 
Progress during the annual meeting. 





President Eisenhower Sends Greetings 


Among the many messages of greeting and 
congratulations to the Association on its anni- 
versary was this telegram from the President: 


It is a pleasure to send greetings to those attending 
the fiftieth anniversary convention of the American 
Home Economics Association. During the past 
half-century, the members of this association have 
done much in the study and practice of home 
economics. In this work they have contributed 
greatly to happy family life. I am delighted to add 
my congratulations and best wishes on this occasion. 


Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER 


grams or their plans against the challenges of New 
Directions, everyone found both confidence and 
inspiration for the second half century. Copies of 
the report were available in Milwaukee and single 
copies may still be obtained free on request from 
the Association. The complete text of the report 
and the symposium presenting it at the annual 
meeting will appear in next month’s JouRNAL. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Speaks 

Townspeople of Milwaukee were Association 
guests at an open general session on Wednesday 
evening when Mrs. Roosevelt was the principal 
speaker. She described how home life in the Soviet 
Union is geared into the political aspirations of 
that country and warned of our responsibility to 
make democracy more attractive than communism 
to the uncommitted nations of the world. 


Honorary Memberships and Awards 


During the annual meet- 

ing, Miss Brucher an- 

nounced that the Effie I. 

Raitt fellowship for 1959- 

60 has been awarded to 

Mary Osborn, a graduate 

student and research assist- 

ant at the University of 

Minnesota. Miss Osborn is 

a native of Iowa and a 

graduate of Iowa State 

University. She will use the 

fellowship to continue study 

Mary Osborn in textiles and chemistry. 

The Association's international scholarship and 

fellowship awards are listed in the report of 

the international committee. They, too, were an- 
nounced at the Milwaukee meeting. 


Genack Studio 


Eleanor Roosevelt addresses an open general session 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary annual meeting of the 
AHEA. Platform guests shown in the photo are, left to 
right, Benjamin R. Andrews, first secretary-treasurer 
of the Association; Elizabeth Dyar, vice-president and 
chairman of the program for the 1959 annual meeting; 
Conrad A. Elvehjem, president of the University of 
Wisconsin; Mary Brown Patton, recipient of the 1959 
Borden Award; J. H. McCain of the Borden Company; 
and Mary Sweeny, AHEA president 1920-22. 


At the close of the June 24 general session, 
the Association awarded honorary memberships to 
Mrs. Roosevelt and to Conrad A. Elvehjem, presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin. 

The membership for Mrs. Roosevelt was in 
recognition of “Her inspiring humanitarianism; her 
leadership in efforts to erase cultural, racial, and 
national barriers and to promote democracy and 
good will among people; and her invaluable con- 
tribution to widespread appreciation of public 
policy, thoughtful citizenship, and international 
understanding.” 

Dr. Elvehjem’s membership was in recognition 
of “His illustrious attainments as a scholar, teacher, 
administrator, and scientist whose contributions to 
nutrition research have enhanced the health and 
welfare of all mankind.” 

The 1959 Borden Award for Fundamental Re- 
search in the Field of Nutrition and Experimental 
Foods was presented to Mrs. Mary Brown Patton 
of Ohio State University. Her special field of in- 
terest is the calcium, phosphorus, and nitrogen 
metabolism of young women. 
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Genack Studio 


AHEA President Olga P. Brucher opens the first session 
of the Association's newly formed governing body, the 
assembly of delegates. A total of 325 members of the 
assembly of delegates attended the meeting. Delegates 
include certain specified groups of Association officers 
and representation from the state associations on the 
basis of membership in the state association. 


Assembly of Delegates 

The Association's new governing body, the 
assembly of delegates, held its first meeting in 
Milwaukee with all AHEA members, whether 
official delegates or not, invited to attend. Major 
action of the assembly was acceptance of reports 
of officers, committees, and sections; re-approval 
of the current program of work and legislative 
program; adoption of a third-of-a-million dollar 
budget for 1959-60; and a vote to continue the 
employment of a public relations firm to interpret 
home economics to the public and recruit capable 
young people to the profession. The assembly of 
delegates also accepted the gift of flags for the 
headquarters building from the home economists in 
homemaking section. The newly designed AHEA 
flag is a gold banner with a white Association 
seal in the center. Resolutions passed at the assem- 
bly of delegates called upon members to imple- 
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ment the statement of New Directions. Citations 
were given to the 14 state home economics associ- 
ations that surpassed their 1957-58 membership 
totals by 10 per cent or more. 


Idea Theatre 


In addition to the evening of informal enter- 
tainment planned for Tuesday evening by the local 
arrangements committee, Wisconsin members sug- 
gested another of the week's high lights—the idea 
theatre presentation of Patterns of Progress, depict- 
ing in pageant, dance, pantomime, slides, and 
music the development of the idea of home eco- 
nomics and its possibilities for the future. The 
program was presented by the Idea Theatre of the 
University of Wisconsin with Robert Gard and 
Sherwood Collins in charge. 


Professional Trips 


On Friday afternoon, Milwaukee hostesses and 
educational and business groups in the Milwaukee 
area planned a special afternoon of professional 
trips—a fitting finale to end the week as it had 
begun, with the cordiality of Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin. 


... and Next Year 


The AHEA will hold its annual meeting in 
Denver, Colorado, June 28 to July 1. 


J. H. McCain of the Borden Company presents a gold 
medal and a check to Mary Brown Patton, recipient of 
the 1959 Borden Award. Dr. Patton is associate chair- 
man of the home economics department of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station and professor of home 
economics in the School of Home Economics at the 
Ohio State University. 





As I Saw Them 


Russia—The Country and the People 


HERE are so many different kinds of home 

life in Russia to describe that it’s difficult 
to think of a starting point which would apply 
to every group in the same way. The only common 
thing that I can think of is the love for children. 
Russian children are loved! They are loved by 
their parents; they are loved by the attendants in 
the nursery where they are put at two months old 
during the daytime hours when both their fathers 
and their mothers work; they are loved by their 
teachers when they go to school. One shop in 
Moscow is entirely devoted to children’s needs, 
clothes and toys of every kind. It is almost the 
only shop in Moscow where you can buy what you 
see in the windows or on the shelves. As a rule, 
when you try to buy what you've seen on exhibi- 
tion, it either is not there for sale or the price is 
so high that you couldn't possibly buy it. But, for 
the children the things are really there, and on a 
Sunday—in that country they do not encourage 
people to go to church—that shop is filled from 
morning till night. You can see the escalators going 
up with people crowding on them all day long. 
This love for children is a unifying factor. 


Housing 


In the Soviet Union the great effort has been, 
of course, to develop industry and heavy industry. 
Consequently, a country that was once made up 
almost entirely of peasants living on other people's 
land has become an industrial country as well as 
an agricultural country. And many, many people 
who lived in one-room huts with a mud floor have 
been brought in to the cities to be industrial 
workers. 

Also, it is well for us to remember that the 
Soviet Union had the war in certain areas on its 
own land. Leningrad was 900 days under siege by 
the Germans, and this meant that to get food to 
the people was almost impossible. People almost 
starved to death. And the cold! They lived through 
everything that you can think of in the way of dis- 
comfort in that city during those days. This is 
very difficult for us to visualize because we have 
never had anything of this kind that continued for 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


Mrs. Roosevelt, a world leader in humanitarian 
and political affairs and a former first lady of 
the United States, was the speaker at the general 
open session of the AHEA annual meeting in 
Milwaukee on June 24, 1959. This article is 
adapted from her address at that meeting. 


long, long months. We came out of World War II 
without having lost from bombing a single build- 
ing, but the Soviet cities lost many buildings. They 
did not have adequate housing for the people they 
were bringing in to go to work in industries as 
it was, and with the buildings that were destroyed, 
the shortage of housing was one of the great 
difficulties. 

It is understandable, therefore, that the most 
difficult thing for any visitors to see when they go 
to the Soviet Union is somebody's home. Even 
the highest officials do not invite you into their 
homes. You may, perhaps, be invited, if you go 
for an interview with Mr. Khrushchev, to refresh- 
ments in one of the rooms of the official house in 
which he lives, but if a minor official invites you 
to a meal it is never in his own home. 

Building of apartment houses is going on at 
a pace which is astounding. The building isn't 
very good, and it’s very ugly, but that it goes up 
quickly there is no question. They must get new 
housing because people have been living in what 
they call multiple apartments. Every family has 
one room, and six or seven families will use one 
little cooking area and one toilet. This is not a 
pleasant way to live, but as long as there is only 
one child, most Russians think they're very luc ‘ky! 
The really fortunate ones get an apartment in a 
new house, and in every area there’s always some- 
body who has just acquired a new apartment. This 
is in order to keep people hoping. The size of 
apartment is determined by the number in the 
family—four people, two rooms; and in a modern 
apartment one’s own little cooking area and a bath- 
room. That is the greatest luxury! If you are four 
people and you have two rooms, you will realize 
that those two rooms have to be used for a number 
of things. The dining room is sometimes a sitting 
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room, too, and you always find couches along the 
wall, and somebody sleeps there at night. Fre- 
quently the other bedroom, or the other room, is a 
bedroom and a living room or, if there are children, 
a study where children do their lessons because 
children do a good deal of homework. 

An average new apartment house is built very 
much the way our slum clearance houses are built. 
You can hose the central stairs right down, from 
top to bottom. On the whole, it’s very clean. And 
the streets of Moscow and of nearly all the cities 
are extraordinarily clean! I wondered how this was 
accomplished. It’s a combination of so many 
things. Part of it can be credited to the fact that 
discipline begins at two months when the child 
goes into the nursery. 


Early Discipline 

The nursery will be in the factory, or on the 
farm, or in the area of the city where the mother 
may be working in some small establishment. But 
all the nurseries are run on pretty much the same 
principle. They tell us that, of course, Pavlov’s 
Conditioned Reflex Theory is not used with the 
children, but I think it is. I’ve watched with the 
greatest of interest the routine which is the same 
every day. At a certain hour, from the time that 
the child was brought in on the first day, that child 
is picked up by the nurse, taken to a table where 
a towel is laid, and his exercises begin. He's given 
a little massage and the exercises are very much 
like those we give babies, but there is a difference. 
The Russian child is going to learn to co-operate, 
and he will learn to do it by himself. That is to 
say, we hold a child’s hands when we lift the baby 
up and exercise his little back and arms. We hold 
those hands. By six months, a Russian baby will 
take hold of two little rings and he will hold the 
rings himself or herself, and, when the requisite 
number of times of lifting have come to an end, 
the child will drop the rings. In every exercise, 
it is the same. The second thing that is done is to 
exercise his legs just as we would do, but here, too, 
he co-operates, and when the number of times is 
done, he lies perfectly rigid, perfectly quiet. Then 
the nurse picks him up by his heels and exercises him 
on his head. And he loves it! She holds him out on 
her hand, on his tummy and on his back, and he 
has a wonderful time. But it’s the same way, the 
same time every day. He isn’t forced, because if 
the first time he cries, he’s taken right back to 
his nice warm bed. But little by little he grows 
accustomed and by six months he knows exactly 
what to do. 
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The first time I went to Russia I was very much 
interested, and when I went the second time, I 
asked again if I could see the one-and-a-half- to 
two-year-olds go through their exercises. To me, 
this was fascinating because I don’t think that 
most children at one-and-a-half- to two-years-old 
have a great deal of balance. However, four little 
children marched in, one right after the other. We 
were in an exercise room with bars all the way 
up to the ceiling, and under the bars a little, 
quite narrow bench. The children pulled out the 
bench, sat down, and took off their shoes. Nobody 
spoke to them. They put their shoes by the wall, 
came back, and crawled along that bench, one 
after the other. Then they tiptoed along the bench, 
and I thought that was pretty good balance. Then 
they went back and even though they were quite 
fat, they managed to go under the bench, their 
little fat shoulders squeezing under. Then they 
started for the bars, and I thought now we're 
really going to see someone get hurt, or let go, or 
there’s going to be tears. Not at all! They went 
all the way to the top and came all the way down 
with absolute safety. Then they went over to the 
nurse who was sitting with a towel over her lap 
and each waited for his turn and she let them 
down one side to the floor and then the other. 
Then they went back, got their shoes, sat on the 
bench and put them on, put the bench back, and 
walked out—and nobody had given them a direc- 
tion from beginning to end. Now this is all train- 
ing for discipline, and the objective of Russian 
education is, of course, a disciplined and amenable 
citizen. This is the beginning of discipline; it goes 
on all the way through. This produces citizens that 
are well disciplined. 

Grown people have had their education during 
the last 40 years, and there’s never any question 
but that a mother obeys exactly the rules that are 
laid down. She leaves her work so many days 
before the baby is born; she has eight days in the 
hospital if it’s a normal birth; she then goes home. 
In the first month, the doctor of her district will 
visit her once unless there is an emergency; then, 
of course, she can get the doctor by telephone im- 
mediately. But the nurse will come three times, 
because if the baby happens to be born into a 
family that is still living in a multiple apartment, 
there is a good deal of adjustment to make life 
possible for this new baby. At the end of the first 
month, and every month until her child is seven, 
the mother must appear on a certain day, at a 
certain hour in the district clinic. This is very 
important because whatever might be wrong is 
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discovered very quickly. It also means that people 
don't really have any choice. They tell you they 
never force anybody, but, after all, if you are in 
the clinic and you are told that your child needs 
this done, go down to room number three and have 
it done or go to such and such a place and get 
another examination—well, there isn’t much choice. 
You do it; you’re there; everybody's watching you. 

The Russians tell me that they never force any- 
body; they give them lectures. I believe people 
are made to attend lectures, but aside from the 
lectures the same routine would be followed and 
automatically the things are done. None of this 
is voluntary; it is all done under compulsion, but 
the results of something good done under compul- 
sion can, of course, be very far-reaching and very 
good. The result is that these children are healthy. 
By the time he is seven years old, the child goes to 
school and takes on the responsibility to come 
himself once a month at a certain hour to the 
clinic. That must be done until the seventeenth 
year, when he leaves school. This is pretty careful 
supervision. None of this is because the people 


have learned that certain things are good to do 
and they themselves are working for these things 
and are arranging what they want done. Oh, no! 


Nothing of that kind. They do what they are told 
to do. 

When the mother goes back to work, and most 
of them do, the baby can be left at home if there 
is an older person, on a pension, living in the home. 
But that older person has to go and learn how a 
child is trained in the nursery, and every now 
and then has to take the child into the nursery. 
Usually, a mother, when she goes back to work, 
does so on the fifty-seventh day after the child is 
born because that’s the day on which her pay 
comes to an end. 

But numbers of people for jobs do not seem 
to be a problem, partly because everybody is 
obliged to work, and it’s the rarest thing to find a 
woman who stays at home. The only ones I found 
were women who had so many children that it was 
really quite impossible to leave them without some- 
body being there to take care of them. If there’s 
only one child that needs care beyond the nursery 
stage, it may be possible to make an arrangement, 
and a mother will work half time and then the 
woman who’s taking care of several children will 
work elsewhere the other half time. 

I was present at a factory at a time in the 
evening when all the workers were going home, 
and invariably they went home as a family. You 
found the father carrying the baby that hi id been 
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picked up at the nursery, and the mother, another 
child clinging to her skirt, had her arms full of 
bundles because, of course, shopping has to be 
done either at the lunch hour or after work i 

over, and there’s always a crowd and anaes a 
line. In spite of that I never remember seeing a 
child really mishandled nor do I remember seeing 
many children cry. They seemed on the whole to 
be happy and secure—quite an extraordinary 
achievement. I am still very doubtful about the 
wisdom of the amount of discipline being taught, 
because I should think it might have a very bad 
effect on initiative, but nobody seems to know, yet. 


Employment Changes 


When both men and women work, there is no 
such thing, really, as a woman who is just a house- 
wife. The idea, which everybody was told, was 
that women were to be equal with men. That 
meant that they could do any kind of work that 
men did. There are women in high positions and 
heads of departments in the Cabinet. Up until a 
short time ago the Minister of Health was a 
The Minister of Welfare for the Russian 

which is the biggest of the separate 
There are also masses of 


woman. 
Republic, 
republics, is a woman. 
women who do hard labor or who did hard labor 
until about a year ago when Mr. Khrushchev de- 
cided that the time had come when this was really 
not making women equal to men; that women were 
really doing more than men because they were 
doing hard labor and then they had a second job 
in caring for their homes. I don’t re ally know what 
brought about the change except that perhaps the 
strain, the need for women to work at hard labor, 
could be relieved in some other way. In the first 
visit, when I was going into Leningrad by train, 
I looked out of the window and saw a section gang 
changing the ties under the tracks; three-quarters 
of the workers were women. And you saw women 
working on construction jobs, the heaviest kind of 
work. Well, that has come to an end, I'm told. 
The order had just gone into effect when I was 
there last year, but I didn’t see the results. Very 
soon afterward an edict went forth that young 
students, particularly the boys, must be taught the 
dignity of working with their hands, and therefore 
there would not be so many who would go im- 
mediately into higher education. Those who were 
the best would still go into higher education, but 
the less good who had been going on to school 
would be required to do two years’ work at some 
really hard labor. I thought to myself, “Here is 
the replacement for the women.” 
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The reason for this redirection of youth is that 
the Soviets have almost caught up, for instance, 
with us in doctors. They have almost the same 
ratio of doctors to people as we have in this 
country. Of course, there are a great many more 
women doctors; about two-thirds of their doctors 
are women. And there always seemed to be plenty 
of people everywhere you go, a great many people. 
In the mental hospitals, I was astonished at the 
ratio of attendants. They receive about the same 
length of training that our attendants in mental 
hospitals do, but they have a great many more. I 
asked how many patients were usually allotted 
to one attendant, and I was told that in the dis- 
turbed wards an attendant was not expected to 
care for more than four patients. That is a very, 
very few patients. This was the hospital where they 
are testing whether the patients would have to go 
into another institution for care for a longer period 
or whether they could, with proper care for a 
short period, go back into the environment that 
they came from with help from a mental clinic 
in the area. A great many people were being sent 
back after a short amount of care in this particular 


hospital. 


Russian Homes 

I did get inside two homes in a normal way. 
One was the home of a young Russian whose 
father is an American, and had asked me to see 
him, and he had the courage to come and see me. 
Very few Russians will go and see a foreigner in a 
hotel. If they do, they carefully make an appoint- 
ment through somebody else and get told exactly 
where your room is so that they don’t have to ask 
at the desk downstairs. They hope they won't be 
seen going in because they're very much afraid 
of being supposed to be friendly with foreigners. 
But this young man was a translator and because 
he had an American father and wanted to hear 
family news, he came and then invited us to his 
home. They thought they were very well off. They 
lived in a two-room apartment, with his wife's 
mother and father and sister. He and his wife and 
baby lived in one room. The mother and father and 
sister had couches around the other room where 
they slept at night, and the room was used as din- 
ing room and living room. Now to be sure, if 
you work all day you don’t have very much time 
to use the living room, but nevertheless, they did 
seem to sit around and talk and it seemed to them 
entirely adequate. They thought they were very 
lucky. They had a bathroom, which they showed 
me with pride, and a little cooking area. 
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I got into one other Russian home. That hap- 
pened because of something that went back to the 
early days before we were in World War II. There 
had been a student conference in Washington, and 
all the students had been invited to the White 
House. Before they broke up into groups and 
toured different colleges, I had asked the three 
Russian delegates, the three British delegates, and 
some Americans to spend a week end at Hyde 
Park with me. We had an amusing time. Only 
one of the Russians spoke English, and there were 
very violent arguments. One of them was the head 
of the Pioneer Youth Organization. A Russian girl 
delegate—a sharpshooter, but a little bit awkward— 
tried out canoeing on a stream near my cottage 
and promptly upset the canoe. The bottom of 
the little stream is deep in mud, and the poor 
girl was covered with mud. I had to take her in, 
and, with sign language, I fitted her out in my 
clothes and we became really very friendly. When 
they were going back to Russia they were in 
London at the same time that I was there at the 
invitation of the Queen to look at the work of the 
British women in the war. London was then, of 
course, being bombed; it was not a very pleasant 
place to be, and restrictions were very strict. The 
youngsters came over and had lunch with me on 
scrambled eggs made with powdered eggs, but it 
didn’t seem to matter. We parted very good 
friends, and I never heard of them again. I didn’t 
know whether they had survived the war or not. 
However, the first person who came to see me 
when I reached Moscow was the girl sharpshooter. 
She dared to come because she was badly 
wounded in the war and holds the highest Rus- 
sian decoration. She's retired on a pension, and 
her mother who was a teacher is also.on a 
pension. 

She and her husband live in what is, for Russia, 
luxury! A two-room apartment. To be sure, the 
mother has a screen in the living room which hides 
her bed, but still they are very well off. .I was 
very much interested in seeing how they lived and 
in asking how she manages the money for the 
family. She loves books and had a good many 
books. They can only spend one per cent of 
income on rent, and it’s allotted, of course, accord- 
ing to the size of the family and people pay 
according to their ability to pay. And food—if one 
buys just the food that is available in the State 
stores, it’s a very drab diet. One can live on it 
but it’s very drab. Prices there are all controlled, 
but prices are high for anything bought outside. 
For fruit, meat, or anything like that, the prices 
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are terribly high. But, this family, being adults, 
really had good food. 

I tried also to see rural homes down in the 
South, in the Tashkent. I got to Tashkent, for- 
tunately. I said that all my life I had liked the 
sound of the names Tashkent and Samarkand, and 
I would like to go there. I was allowed, without 
any question, to go; but I was asked how I would 
go. They said that if I went by train it would take 
me eight days and eight nights. I had only three 
weeks—all the visa they would give me—and I 
asked if there was any other way to go. The 
reply was that there was a jet flight that went 
every day and that I could go down by jet and be 
there in four hours. That was my first jet flight, 
from Moscow to Tashkent. 

There was a very big cotton farm which I 
looked at with great interest. I found, too, that I 
could get into the homes of the people. They 
were pretty miserable. They are building new 
houses, generally of two rooms. Usually part of 
one of them is a kitchen. I don’t know whether it 
would be so everywhere, but as yet in this area, 
there was no running water in the homes. There 
was electricity, however, and they were enormously 
pleased with electricity and two rooms. This was 


luxury! The family living in the new house showed 
me with great pride all the blankets the wife had 
made—woven by hand—and took great pride in the 
colors and the designs. That was really the riches 
of the family as far as the household went. I 
also went into some of the old homes, and they 


were miserable beyond words. Large numbers of 
children and whole families, sometimes two, living 
in one room, cooking outside. In that part of the 
country, that is possible because it’s tropical; but 
altogether, it would be difficult to have any kind 
of a standard of living such as we would consider 
decent. The epidemics, however, have been con- 
trolled, and they no longer have malaria. 

On the whole, in spite of the overcrowding, in 
spite of the poor standard of living, I had to con- 
cede that they somehow must manage to have a 
fairly decent diet and to be fairly healthy because 
on every big farm like that they had a clinic and 
a small hospital. I went through every clinic and 
every hospital everywhere I went, and I found 
remarkably little illness among the children. They 
do send children to big sanitariums when anything 
is really wrong, and, there again, I was appalled 
at the discipline. There was one big hospital in 
Samarkand for children with bone tuberculosis. 
Bed after bed, all out of doors, with the canopy 
over the top, but all out in the open, and the beds 
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almost touching, and not a child did anything that 
it wasn't told to do. Here were five or six people 
coming in with the head doctor; you would expect 
the heads to turn; you would expect a child to say 
something. One group was having class, and the 
teacher said they should sing so and so, and at 
once they all sang, but nobody asked or did a 
thing that they hadn't been told to do. I suppose 
that is one reason why they manage in their 
schools to have classes of 40 seven-year-olds and 
do not have real trouble with the children. 


Education 


They are all so well disciplined that the things 
they tell you they expect of their teachers may be 
possible. I certainly have never seen classes as well 
disciplined. I sat through a number of the lan- 
guage classes. The whole of education is carefully 
thought out for political purposes. One of those 
purposes, of course, is to have enough people 
graduated as engineers, doctors, and scientists that 
they can fill all their own needs but also have 
some to send as technical assistants to different 
What they say to these youngsters is 
very interesting. They say, “We need you to serve 
your country for two or three years. You will be 
paid, but you will give that time to your country. 
You are going to Burma, and you will learn every 
Burmese dialect before you go.’ 

During the ten years in school, every child 
learns one language beside his own. In his dis- 
trict, he may choose the school that teaches Eng- 
lish and in that school he will be asked whether 
he wishes to learn English with an American 
accent or with an English accent. He may go to 
the school where they teach German, and today— 
and this I only found last year, it was not so a year 
before—a third school where one could choose to 
learn Chinese. I think that shows the Russians’ 
realization of the growing power of Communist 
China. They take the chosen language for ten 
years and they are drilled in speaking it in a way 
which made me wonder whether I would have 
been well enough disciplined not to throw the book 
at the teacher. For 45 minutes, they said the same 
sentence—alone, by two's, by small groups, as a 
class—until at the end of those 45 minutes, they 
pronounced every one of those words perfectly. 
That is pretty tough drilling, but it has the results 
they want. 

To a boy who is going into higher education, 
they will say, “Because your family has taken 
care of you as long as we think we can ask your 
family to take care of you, the State will now 


countries. 
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give you a subsistence allowance to take you 
through the years of higher education for what- 
ever you want to become.” It will be just a bare 
living allowance, but if the student learns a foreign 
language, for the first language he will get 20 
per cent added to his allowance. For the second, 
15 per cent more, and for every language after 
that 10 per cent. One can earn quite a bit, and do 
exactly what the Government wants—which is be- 
coming proficient in a number of languages. In 
spare time, one can earn some money either with 
tourists or with the Government as an interpreter 
with the groups from the uncommitted countries 
of the world in Asia, in Africa, in South America. 
This is, of course, a capitalist incentive, but when I 
told Mr. Khrushchev that, he just waved me aside. 
He didn’t want to consider that at all. To people 
with such language training, they can say, “Now 
you take your skill with you. You will take the 
language of the country, and every country feels 
more friendly toward you when you have taken 
the trouble to learn its language, and in addition, 
right straight along you've passed your Master's 
exams and, therefore, you will disseminate the 
ideas which you have been taught.” This is the 
political purpose. This is the best way to infiltrate 
that one can possibly use. It seems quite innocent 
and very kind, and in areas of the world where 
problems are far closer to the Soviet problems than 
they are to ours, for instance, these youngsters are 
better fitted to he ‘Ip them. This is something that 
we must wake up to, I think, because we're en- 
gaged in a very great struggle. We lead the non- 
communist world—we paint at home the picture of 
what democracy means for the world as a whole— 
the world watches everything that happens here. 
They don’t know anything about us in the Soviet 
Union, because they can only have communist 
papers. There is a library with all American 
magazines and papers, but there's usually only 
one copy of The New York Times, and some show 

I don’t think that the average citizen can obtain 
i special card that is needed to get into that 
library! I think it holds true that they know 
practically nothing except what their Govern- 
ment wants them to believe. 


Attitude Toward United States 


I have tried to paint for you what the con- 
ditions are, and they are conditions which you 
would expect would make the Russian people hate 
the people of the United States. They are being 
told by their Government all the time that our 
one aim and object in life is to annihilate them. 
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One never goes into a factory without seeing 
slogans all around, “Work Hard. Sacrifice. If you 
don't the United States will annihilate you.” One 
would expect to find great antagonism. I can't 
possibly explain to you why you don't, but you 
don't, and I don't believe that any American 
tourist has found real antagonism. There is great 
curiosity when the Russian people are in a crowd. 
You can’t stop their questions then, because they 
hope they won't be picked out. The same people 
wouldn't come alone and sit down and talk to 
you, but in a crowd they will ask you all the 
questions that they can. 

The first time that I was in Moscow an Ameri- 
can drove in over the new road from Poland into 
Moscow in an American Ford, a convertible. When 
I came into the hotel, there was such a crowd 
I couldn't see what this was that everybody was 
looking at. They were fascinated by an American 
car. Now, in a year, the small Russian cars have 
increased so much in production that, whereas 
on the first trip driving in from the airport I met 
nothing but trucks, a year later I met a consider- 
able number of small Russian cars and some big 
The difference in a year in what they were 
One 


T 
a 


ones. 
offering their people was quite tremendous. 
still can't say that clothing is even adequate. 
thought it was more adequate than on my first 
trip, and I thought the people looked more cheerful 
a year ago than they had the first time I was there. 
Clothing is so expensive and shoes are so expensive 
that they really have very little, but always just 
a little more so that hope is kept alive. 

The planning that is done to sell Communism 
in the uncommitted areas of the world is tre- 
mendous. You can see what conditions they have 
conquered in 40 years. It must seem to the groups 
that they bring in and show what their accom- 
plishments are, that Communism is something very 
remarkable. 

We must realize this because we have to prove 
the value of democracy by what we do here. By 
what we do in every country in the world, we 
have to show what we can do to help them help 
themselves. The Russian Government plans every 
step. The people don’t plan. They don’t know 
anything about it. They're taken up completely 
with the business of living, and it’s hard living 
from day to day. But the Government plans every 
step. We must realize this because it’s a very grave 
responsibility to lead the non-communist world. 
If we don’t win the majority of the uncommitted 
nations of the world, the Soviets will. This is 
something we should never forget. 





A Pause with a Cause 


URING this Jet Age, it is imperative to 

stop momentarily to review the accom- 
plishments of the past, evaluate the work of the 
present, and plan for the future. What more 
appropriate moment to pause than now on the 
occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association? 

The place: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

The time: June 23-26, 1959 

The opportunity: AHEA’s 50th annual meeting 

Monday evening, the festivities began with the 
college club mixer held at Schroeder Hall of 
Marquette University. Members representing 31 
states were feted at a “get-acquainted” evening of 
gaiety by hostesses of the Wisconsin College Clubs. 
AHEA Section President Carol Auringer welcomed 
the girls, outlined the schedule for the convention; 
and her spirit and enthusiasm contagiously at- 
tracted everyone. The event emphasized the golden 
history of this powerful organization of which 
the college clubs are a part, and ingenious games 
and song fests acquainted those present with their 
national officers and fellow delegates. At the con- 
clusion of this successful evening, old friendships 
had been renewed and a multitude of new ac- 
quaintances were formed. 

The official opening of the annual meeting was 
the first general session on Tuesday with President 
Olga P. Brucher presiding. “Fifty Years of Achieve- 
ment,” the theme of Frances L. Zuill of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, expressed one of the major 
accomplishments of the AHEA: that of bringing 
women together in a cause of strengthening and 
improving family life. Our chests puffed with 
pride as each relived the tremendous strides made 
in fifty years, and we excitedly listened to “The 
Challenge of Today” as presented by the commit- 
tee on philosophy and objectives. The new pub- 
lication of this committee, “Home Economics—New 
Directions,” introduced at this convention, states, “A 
profession today must be willing—and equipped— 
to recognize and be guided by change and to relate 
its research and other activities to change.” Home 


Nancy H. Flynn 


Miss Flynn, president of the AHEA college clubs 
section for 1959-60 and a student at Framingham 
State Teachers College, Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, reports her views on the annual meeting. 


economists must recognize this and accept their 
responsibility for promoting an awareness of this 
need and the satisfying results that may be achieved 
through working with, rather than against, social 
change. 

An Evening of Gemiitlichkeit, arranged by the 
special events committee, featured the Mazur 
Dancers, who skipped the light fantastic in dances 
of several foreign countries as the guests enjoyed 
a gourmet’s delight of German Torten and coffee. 

The general sessions of Tuesday afternoon and 
Wednesday morning featured current develop- 
ments and a look ahead in the subject-matter sec- 
tions. Vast advances have been made in every 
one of these areas, and challenge and acaeedlie 
may be found here for those alive with interest, 
spirit, and initiative. 

The first official college clubs section meeting, 
with Carol Auringer presiding, found the delegates 
bubbling with enthusiasm as they listened to 
Elizabeth Beveridge of Iowa State University 
present “Imagination with Talent.” The college 
club member is on the threshold of a career the 
boundaries of which are limitless, and the dy- 
namic combination of imagination and talent can 
lead her to heretofore undreamed heights. Reports 
of the past year by the national officers illuminated 
the successes the section has made with the in- 
spiring guidance of Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field 
secretary. The newly elected officers were intro- 
duced and, as pre sident-elect, I presented the 
1959-60 plan for action to the assembly for dis- 
cussion. This plan emphasizes four main objec- 
tives: membership, education, communications, and 
international relations. It is hoped that the clubs 
will take advantage of the revised edition of the 
college clubs handbook and use it effectively in 
conjunction with their programs. 
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One of the high lights of this annual meeting 
was the memorable Fiftieth Anniversary luncheon 
honoring the 1909 founders of the Association, 
who bound the 700 members into a unit which has 
grown into the gigantic nation-wide organization 
of today. What could be more inspiring than to 
listen to these foresighted individuals reminisce 
about those early days of Association existence? 
What living individual would be better qualified 
as an authority on “Our Heritage” than Benjamin 
R. Andrews, the 1909 secretary-treasurer of the 
American Home Economics Association? His 
stimulating résumé of our beginnings held the 
capacity audience in awe. Mary Sweeny, AHEA 
president 1920-22, painted a scintillating picture 
of “Our Association Presidents” which captivated 
everyone present. Her sparkling personality, vim, 
and vigor captured the hearts of the audience. 
Mrs. Gladys Branegan Chalkley presented a vivid 
account of “Our Early-Day State Presidents,” hon- 
oring those first leaders who recognized a need 
and courageously worked toward the fulfillment 
of their dreams. Life memberships in the Associa- 
tion were presented to the 1909 members and 
received with sincere gratitude and exultation. Miss 
Sweeny, also honored with a life membership, said, 
“This means more to me than a PhD!” 

Wednesday was indeed a day filled with events 
bordering on the spectacular. The featured speaker 
of the evening session was Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
who spoke on the subject of “Russia—the Country 
and the People as | Saw Them.” She explained 
that Russian education has “a political purpose— 
to bring about a Communist world and to produce 
disciplined and amenable citizens.” Russia begins 
to indoctrinate and train people at the tender age 
of two months and at all times the child is guided 
through experiences approved and fortified by the 
state. Her talk carried a warning and challenge 
to home economists not to underestimate the 
powerful effects of this system. However, she did 
emphasize that, regardless of the ideas being in- 
stilled into the youth of Russia, there still exists 
that eternal bond of family love and unity. 

Indeed the college club representatives had par- 
ticipated in a full day of activities, many of which 
will serve as a lasting inspiration for the next 50 
years. At the close of this busy day, many of the 
girls returned to Schroeder Hall and excitedly 
discussed and reviewed, questioned and evaluated 
the program and read the handbook until the wee 
hours of the morning. 

Thursday morning found the delegates in at- 
tendance at the final meeting of the college clubs 
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Genack Studio 


AHEA college clubs section officers for 1959-60 get 

together at the Milwaukee meeting. Lert TO RIGHT: 

Joyce Wolfgang, first vice-president; Elinor Fischer, 

secretary; Nancy H. Flynn, president; Mrs. Jeanette 
Hansen, second vice-president. 


section, viewing the eye-opener produced by the 
students of Iowa State University entitled “Coed 
Fashions Today—Reminiscent of the Past.” The 
laughter and gaiety produced by this review were 
the springboard for the symposium moderated by 
Mrs. Ercel S. Eppright entitled “Where Do We 
Go From Here?” The panel challenged its listeners 
to meet their responsibilities of furthering the 
development of the individual and described 
several of the almost limitless opportunities which 
we, as young beginning members of the Associa- 
tion, have before us. Julia Faltinson emphasized 
the college club challenges toward developing the 
individual and impressed upon the members the 
home economist’s responsibilities to herself, to her 
profession, and to her community. The meeting 
was concluded with the installation of the new 
officers, who pledge their every effort to continue 
along the path of their predecessors and to con- 
tinue to work for every college club member. 

“Patterns of Progress,” presented by the Idea 
Theatre of the University of Wisconsin, was the 
special program for Thursday evening. This unique 
presentation was a historical review of the accom- 
plishments of the Association which ended with 
the question: Who will be the Ellen H. Richards 
of the next 50 years? 

Friday dawned, the final day of a glorious con- 
vention, and the president’s address was indeed a 

(Continued on page 568) 





New Developments and a Look Ahead 


The Importance of Art in Home Economics: 


A Philosophy 


E have all experienced the distilled beauty 

of art. It is joyous and rewarding; it 
carries its own justification. It refreshes one’s mind 
and opens one’s faculties to transcending experi- 
ences. Euripedes said: “Beauty is that which when 
seen is loved.” 

There has been a complete change in the general 
body of knowledge since the drama of an earth 
satellite which boosted education to the center of 
the national consciousness, and we in art survive 
not because of it but despite it. With the swing 
toward science, we ask if there is compatibility of 
art and science. Although the arts are marked by 
seeming continuity without prejudice, this does 
not prevent their being distinguished by changes 
and developments. For example, art problems may 
become obsolete because: (1) they are insoluble 
or (2) people's interests change. The profile paint- 
ings of people and animals in prehistoric caves 
differ from the impressionistic melting of a cathe- 
dral in a Monet painting. All the works of art in 
any given period have similarities based on people’s 
interest. The importance of a problem is judged 
by the number of people affected. Likewise, there 
is no one answer as to what science accepts and 
what it rejects. Thus, philosophy is composed of 
essential questions not yet solved, and no one is 
solved forever. We do know, however, that science 
and art are not discordant. 

Furthermore, we recognize that there is progress 
through dissatisfaction; only as we approach the 
problems of the arts with added interest of the 
present-day problems and do not stick exclu- 
sively to interests of the past, will we determine the 
quality of our progress in our own culture, the 
intellectual content of our civilization. 

In attempting to give the philosophy behind art 
in home economics we are obliged to take a bird’s- 
eye view of the scene and to express ourselves 
briefly. Thus, despite the attempt at judgment with 
which these ideas are presented, it would be futile 
to look for completeness. 


Frances M. Obst 


Dr. Obst is an associate professor in the depart- 
ment of home economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and a former vice-chairman 
of the art section of AHEA. 


A Look Ahead in Art 

If we are to make progress in the future, we can 
find lessons from the past to show us a clear path. 
We have learned many things that seem to have 
enduring value, and we need to build upon those. 
Then, too, in a backward glance, we recognize that 
mistakes were made and still are being made in 
the name of “art” which we are eager to rectify; we 
want an “experience” emphasis rather than an 
“object” emphasis. 


Goals 

The task of seizing the essence of art in home 
economics and of conveying it with the greatest 
degree of definition means stating goals: first, to 
recognize beauty; second, to see beauty in familiar 
things; and third, to learn how and where to put 
art to use. 

Seeing art in familiar things is distinguished by 
special traits. We hope to widen interests and 
insights, to make clear the broad range of art, and 
to develop free creative imagination and inspiration 
in students. Thus, appreciation through the recog- 
nition of beauty and enjoyment of art is our first 
responsibility. Life becomes enlivened to an extra- 
ordinary degree when we see beauty. Then if we 
can make a change, we need the ability to see how 
a design could be improved. The importance of 
having these experiences now, the enjoyment of 
and recognition of many kinds of beauty, is the 
basic philosophy of art teaching. 

In art teaching, we develop wide exposure and 
opportunity for expression. Let us expose students 
to beauty consciously. In every area of existence, 
we recognize that the home and its atmosphere 
either build and recreate or tear down morale. 
In these days of swift living and of pressures with 
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which we are presently bombarded, the apprecia- 
tion of beauty in art, music, poetry, and nature 


Frances M. Obst 


helps to build enthusiasm, psychological energy, 
and mental health. The recreative powers of the 
arts build human resources. 

Visiting art galleries and museums or studying 
the art of earlier periods through good reproduc- 
tions is certain to be a part of the inspiration and 
enrichment, a means of good teaching. Apprecia- 
tion of beauty and knowledge that comes from 
visiting galleries is limitless. There is drama in the 
tracing of the era of men and women who built 
the pyramids, the tombs at Thebes, and the Egyp- 
tian temples. The excitement resulting from his- 
torical background will long be treasured. It is 
not an unnecessary, futile gesture toward the 
memory of an earlier age but rather a study of 
change in style of architecture and art for those 
who would understand the development and mean- 
ing of civilizations from ancient Egypt to our time. 

Likewise, the art area in a school nourishes the 
imagination and stimulates inspiration through the 
use of a broad range of illustrative materials. Stu- 
dents and designers go for inspiration to historic 
fabrics, such as a Peruvian or Coptic tapestry, a 
Colonial quilt, a collar of needlepoint lace, or a 
Japanese brocade. These are in themselves a means 
of delighting the eye and satisfying the spirit. A 
fragment of fabric 200 years old contributes much 
to the understanding of spinning, dyeing, and 
weaving, as well as of the life and culture of the 
people during the period in which it was made. 

Art teaching should have as a major objective 
the improvement of environment. If it does not 
manifest itself in any apparent activities on the 
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part of the pupil, it has missed an opportunity to 
enrich home economics teaching. Good taste and 
appreciation and a desire to improve surroundings 
all go together. It is another thing, however, to 
develop in pupils the ability to realize these 
improvements. Passive appreciation of a well- 
appointed living room is quite a different thing 
from the creative ability involved in the arrange- 
ment of an equally good one. There are people 
whose taste is excellent who are unable to give 
the reasons for their judgment, but the person 
who does not have instinctive good taste can learn 
through conscious application of principles of 
beauty until his judgment has become instinctive. 
We develop ability to do these things which will 
improve the environment. 

Creative ability is perhaps one of the major 
contributions to present-day education practices. 
The term “creative ability” is frequently used to 
designate those activities such as painting, creative 
sketching, and modeling. However, a student uses 
his creative powers as fully when he designs a 
good house or garden as when he arranges pig- 
ments on a canvas. 


Need for Relating Art 

The reason for art training specifically related 
to home economics is to develop appreciation of 
the arts and to relate the kinds of beauty learned 
through the study of art to the areas of living. 

Actually the real reason for an art division in 
home economics is to be sure that trained people 
who understand how to relate art to life problems 
are available at any time to students and staff in 
all areas of home economics. This makes for the 
enrichment of both art and home economics. There 
is need for art to be taught by a person who has a 
clear understanding of home economics—a home 
economics teacher with related art training, or an 
art person with home economics background. 
Whether art is taught to students in the home 
economics department or in a sympathetic art 
department, we believe that every home economics 
teacher should have a sound background of art 
and be taught to make the applications in every 
subject-matter course where art contributes. This 
should be part of her preparation for teaching. 
Unless they are shown how, students may be car- 
ried away with many details and overlook the 
importance of making applications of art just as 
they may fail to apply the principles of science 
when needed. Art should be made an integral part 
of all home economics. Where the art training is 
accomplished matters less than how it is done. 
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We want art for the same reason that we want 
science learning. When a student begins to relate 
art, science, chemistry, economics, sociology, family 
relations, and psychology in the solving of a prob- 
lem, we know that learning has taken place. 

Economics comes to a position of importance 
through the study of an art problem when a stu- 
dent can be led to see beauty in what may turn 
out to be the least expensive article. We know 
that there may be little relationship between cost 
and good design. People need to be conditioned 
against the new commercial warfare which urges 
them to live by their wants and not by their needs. 
Our weaknesses and susceptibilities are charted 
for sales potential; it is a war of psychology which 
puts people into chronic insolvency. In other 
words a person can be led away from keeping 
up with the Joneses when he relates art and 
economics and when he distinguishes between 
honesty and imitation in design. Good things are 
not all costly; knowledge is a good defense against 
bad choices. People with discriminating percep- 
tion of design quality will have defenses against 
poor purchases and will demand worthy items that 
also have utility and honesty, items ‘which give 
esthetic as well as utilitarian satisfaction. In the 


final analysis it is a matter of good taste. 
Intelligent buying at all levels of income gives 


a sense of values regardless of budget. Problems 
should reach every income group from the small 
income to the large; from simple homes and 
furnishings to handsome houses and objects of 
museum quality. Art thus learned may be used 
to raise the standard of living even though a per- 
son may have few material things. Students need 
to be able to judge lasting values and to enjoy an 
article as long as it lasts. This in itself means that 
there should be nothing tricky about the design; 
it should express honesty and _ sincerity—essential 
parts of beauty. The avoidance of faddish ideas is 
basic. Teachers should start by showing something 
that is good so that students learn to recognize 
beauty and enjoy it. At this point they might 
judge what is not good; but in teaching art we 
should try to start and end with what is good 
design. 

Guidance in the matter of taste 
a working knowledge of the principles of art and 
of what constitutes differences between honesty 
and sham. One may know the complete story of 
American interior design from the beginning until 
today and know all of the major influences, and 
still feel uncertain about the matter of good taste. 
Taste is not a matter of fashion or style, although 


can be had from 
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it is frequently confused with these terms. To 
avoid the fleeting values of fashion and to know 
the differences between it and a valid concept of 
good design is important. We have seen the dis- 
appearance of many dated designs—“distressed” 
maple made to look worn, and the reappearance of 
ornate marble and brass. This “richness” arrived 
in 1959 to replace simplicity, and one may well 
decide that any room is doomed as soon as it is 
done unless it is based on a valid concept of good 
design. Good design in a past fashion can con- 
tinue to give pleasure. It is the aim of art teaching 
to develop judgment and teach sound values on 
which homes may survive waves of fashion. Vic- 
tims of fashion are caught when the time is up. 
We hope to distinguish between fashion and basic 
design philosophy, and to help toward the kind 
of solutions of specific problems which will survive. 
Art is made vital just as history and economics 
are, by the way it is taught and the way it is 
learned. We ask ourselves what it is for and where 
it is to be used. Art has a body of fundamental 
material just as basic as that of the sciences. Bal- 
ance, for example, is very easy to learn through 
the study of art, music, literature, the dance, and 
the theater. To understand the idea in a work of 
art is more like having a new experience than like 
entertaining a new idea. A musical timbre which 
is entirely unfamiliar is meaningless until we grasp 
a totality or form through which we can perceive 
meaning; such a grasp requires discernment. The 
worst enemy of artistic judgment is judgment that 
is so superficial that it is apt to pass its verdict 
before the eye has even taken in the entire form 
that meets it. 
Solving Problems 


Art must be made vital in order to find the 
applications, the inspiration, and motivation to do 
something about what is learned. Here is our 
opportunity to help the student, through pointing 
up the therapeutic value of art and the economic 
value of his time so that too much time is not 
spent on techniques. This is especially true when 
crafts are involved. There are so many destructive 
forces facing us each day that an understanding 
of, and an interest in, beauty in the simplest things 
around us can bring a sense of balance into our 
lives. 

The generalizations resulting from the solving 
of an art problem chosen to give real value to the 
class are of cardinal importance. A study of essen- 
tials underlying all art problems, the system for 
guiding a person who is prepared to make suitable 
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designs or wise purchases, is a consideration behind 
what we teach. Selections which have beauty are 
measured according to art principles. Articles are 
judged by (1) good workmanship and materials 
and processes and by (2) related information in 
science and economics bearing upon the problem. 
For example: Is it more economical to purchase or 
to make the article? What are the factors of good 
quality? What is the right price to pay according 
to one’s income? What time and strength does 
making the article require in light of its return 
and of the maintenance required? 

Choosing problems which give values to a class 
is of utmost importance. We gave as an objective 
to learn how to use art for special purposes. It 
should serve the interests and needs of every 
income group; it should teach principles which are 
universal. Art should be made to function in all 
specializations within the field of home economics. 
How can art be made to function in each of the 
home economics subject-matter areas? To teach 
truths that are universal and to make them apply 
to all specializations is of primary concern. The 
enrichment of subject matter for people who are 
interested in the family, the home, and children 
means that we make art a vital part of our lives 
by learning the countless ways to teach students 
how to enjoy, understand, and use art. Clothing 
design is influenced by the large field of art. We 
teach art in relation to the house by teaching stu- 
dents how to improve their own rooms, and later 
to understand the significance of planning for hous- 
ing and family life, and how it affects health, 
comfort, and morale. There are countless ways to 
teach students how to enjoy, understand, and use 
art by pointing out essentials that have universal 
value expressed in every situation which touches 
our personal and professional needs. 

As we relate art to the social, economic, scien- 
tific, and managerial needs of the family, students 
acquire the habit of thinking about all problems 
in the light of problem solving. There are no rules 
for good taste, but there are principles which 
serve as guides which apply to areas in food, 
clothing, merchandising, textiles, and furnishings. 

The interrelatedness of teaching color whether 
it applies to photography, furnishings, food, or a 
dress means that we teach color as it applies to 
each of these areas and not limit learning to paper 
experiences. We teach the use of color as it relates 
to the background of a room, to the face and hair 
of a student, and as it relates to food and the dishes 
on which it appears. First, we learn to see beauty 
in color in the familiar things, to enjoy the organi- 
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zation of color and shapes used in food and in a 
painting; then we relate the experience so that it 
becomes a pattern for the students’ problem solving. 

How the professional home economist can apply 
the fundamentals of art as she works with food, 
housing, furnishings, fashion, and merchandising is 
an important need in art. General applicability 
of truths must be realized if the learner is able to 
see the application to new situations because a 
mere knowledge of principles of art will not assure 
transfer of training to new situations. Art for the 
food major and dietitian, for example, is concerned 
with making a careful selection of dishes for the 
type of food to be served, all to be thought out for 
color, arrangement, texture, shapes, and character. 
The psychology of color and form has an important 
bearing on appetite and health, and should be basic 
information for the foods major. 

Table settings should be a study in balance, 
emphasis, color, and texture, along with experience 
in making selections that involve art and psy- 
chology. In food demonstration the use of inter- 
esting properties to make a harmonious relationship 
of form, color, and textural composition is im- 
portant. Collections that show character and dis- 
crimination in the choice of linens, pottery, and 
individual place settings as accessories for the work 
are important. It certainly is important to correlate 
teaching problems with learning in actual situations. 

For the home furnishings specialist, the furnish- 
ing of a modern apartment for a low-cost housing 
project to supply the tenants with as many ideas 
as possible to achieve pleasing interiors on limited 
means is a good classroom objective. Factors in 
the selection of a model apartment, trips to houses, 
stores, and supply sources could be part of the 
experience. 

Art for the clothing and merchandising major 
includes old world art, primitive art found in 
pottery, modern art found in painting, all of which 
have profound influences on fashion and mer- 
chandising. Source materials such as historic cos- 
tumes, creative embroidery, Peruvian tapestries, 
and Persian embroideries are used for inspiration 
as well as historical documents. 


Current Developments 


As we look ahead and try to project our goal, 
let us think about what is happening in America 
today. There is one shining goal running through 
all good homes and furnishings in any region; it 
is the emphasis on things that make life worth 
living, that give a lift to the spirit: light, sun, space, 
quiet, serenity, privacy. A house becomes not a 
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place to house possessions but rather a private 
world, peaceful areas for enhancement of the 
human spirit through surroundings which revive 
them. There is a restful continuity between rooms, 
a development of property from lot line to lot line, 
into an environment that creates its own climate; 
there is a sense of freedom and pleasure within this 
space. 

The best houses of today have one significant 
achievement; each room seems larger than the 
actual square footage of the floor would indicate. 
Spaces merge and flow together into one large 
continuous space. Total space is planned to have 
an over-all unity in architecture, in color scheme, 
and in accessories. 

The studies on functional housing for contempo- 
rary living have found a modification of traditional 
concepts of the division of labor. Too often the 
house has been considered an ornament to please 
a family or a means of impressing a community 
with apparent but often superficial decoration of 
historic derivation. The concept of truly functional 
housing is one of space for living. Houses which 
serve to define various living spaces where the 
family can function have loosely defined spaces as 
required by the flexible and social livi ing functions 
rather than sharply defined spaces as required by 
traditional living functions. 

A new style trend is developing. People continue 
to want all the house and all the conveniences they 
can get for their money, a house planned for low 
maintenance and easy housekeeping, planned for 
more children and for servantless living. All income 
groups want to improve their standard of living, 
but it must be remembered that all families, even 
those on $5,000 incomes, do not want to live in 
luxury. They want to live only a little better than 
at present. 

In order for a house to be successful, there is 
integration of the house and furniture with care- 
fully correlated furniture and mechanical aids 
which possess mobility and flexibility and which 
are easy to maintain and care for. In good design 
of a living space, the integration of house and 
furniture is so complete that their separation in 
function is almost impossible. 

We are aware of these trends in current furnish- 
ings: the swing to dark woods; the new color 
combinations of bright colors and arresting com- 
binations which give life to the dark woods; the 
light lines and rather small-scale furniture; the 
emphasis on fine cabinet work for beauty and long 
life; the trend toward informality which calls for 
clean lines, fine proportions, and flexibility of pur- 
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pose. Most contemporary furniture is designed to 
fit equally well in any area of the house—the unit 
may be used equally well in a dining area or a 
sleeping area. New lamp materials are linked with 
plastic shades which cannot be distorted by han- 
dling or falls. And we note, too, the return to the 
ancient Chinese art of jeweled enamels; the use of 
materials whose primary requisite is impervious- 
ness; plastics, both laminated and fabric, used 
extensively on table and cabinet tops; plastic and 
silicone treated fabrics on dining chairs and other 
pieces; new carpeting fibers (the nylon, vinyl, and 
acrylics) and textures; a growing trend toward 
incorporating something of the past in our newest 
creations and mixing periods. 

Fashion cycles follow certain basic rules which 
are essentially the same from commodity to com- 
modity. There is a continual revision of taste; 
each of the ruling styles ends in excess or super- 
abundance and leads to the opposite of restraint. 
In women’s apparel, change in design is based on 
the need for change or the pursuit of novelty for its 
own sake. 

In dress design, fashion distorted the human figure 
through the exaggeration of the hoop skirt of the 
18th and 19th century to the transparency or undress 
tendency of the Directoire and Empire. Fashions 
die suddenly, and new ones are born just as sud- 
denly. Extreme changes occur in architecture and 
in furnishings as well. Someone has said that the 
game of fashion change might be interpreted as 
departures from and returns to the norms of func- 
tion. But functional criteria are of only slight 
relevance to dress fashions. The veering between 
extremes of overdressing and underdressing is the 
one sure thing about fashion. 

In architecture and furnishings we see more 
enduring forms. There are changes, to be sure, 
which correspond to fashions, but houses are more 
durable. The swing from overornamentation on 
the one hand to simplicity and functionalism on the 
other occur over a long term. Cases in point of the 
parallels are the crinoline skirts paralleling the 
gingerbread Victorian fagade, and the display of 
the flapper in the 1920's paralleling “modernistic” 
architecture. The short-term fashions in dress ex- 
hibit greater frequency, but the simplicity or 
elaboration parallel with architecture exists in 
swings. The real difference is that extremes take 
a longer time as far as architecture and furnishings 
are concerned. 

Likewise, the fashions which follow excesses in 
either extreme tend to be as sharp in architecture 
and furnishings as in dress. John Ruskin’s declara- 
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tion about “ornamentation being the principal part 
of architecture” during the gingerbread Victorian 
period was soon followed by the exponents of 
modernism and functionalism, Gropius, Le Cor- 
busier, Frank Lloyd Wright, and Mies van der 
Rohe. Today's Edward Stone and Eero Saarinen 
are returning in a small sense to the need for 
ornament in their use of varied textures and grille 
patterns. The functional school seems to have run 
its course both architecturally and in interior de- 
sign. Nudity is being replaced by warmer concepts. 
Many feel that frank expression of the structural 
features and the great expanses of glass have re- 
moved privacy and have increased exposure to 
sunlight. Thus they have tended to destroy the 
displays of engineering and exposure of structural 
features. We see the contemporary American house 
in the suburbs expressed as a low rambling “ranch 
house” with sloping roof, textured wood siding, 
overhanging eaves, and less display of functional- 
ism. There seems currently to be a swing away 
from the low rambling house back to verticality 
in the recurring split-level houses. 

In furniture, we see a trend toward including 
elements of traditional design. Traditional senti- 
ment crops up because furniture of the past is 


preserved as antiques. The rediscovery of signifi- 
cant designs of the past becomes a novelty, and 
you will recall that the pursuit of novelty seems 
to be an underlying reason for fashion cycles. 
Traditional inspiration is as prevalent today as 


A Pause with a Cause 
(Continued from page 562) 


fitting climax. Miss Brucher challenged Association 
members to arrive at the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary with even greater achievements io their 
credit. 

Despite the busy week, most college club dele- 
gates found an opportunity to visit the innumerable 
exhibits in the auditorium, to see a Braves baseball 
game, to tour the landmarks and points of interest 
in the convention city, or to relax and exchange 
ideas and plans with delegates from other schools. 

The day of departure arrived, and the scene 
was one of bustling people with suitcases and ex- 
cess baggage preparing for the trip home, bidding 
goodbys to old friends and new, leaving a city 
which had greeted them and entertained them with 
gracious hospitality. 

What is in the thoughts of those fortunate col- 
lege club members who attended this grand cele- 
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modern. But one thing is certain, the modern 
pieces which are lovely are essentially the same in 
proportion as the eighteenth century pieces. The 
swing from ornateness and elaboration in furniture 
toward simplicity was the reaction against excesses 
of the late 19th century. 

So in all fields of design, when the emphasis is 
on elaboration it swings to simplicity; when it is 
on verticality it swings to horizontality. These 
basic shifts are witness to the recent trend toward 
elegance in furnishings. The swings are sharp and 
defined; the veering toward ornamentation and 
stateliness is presently in action. It is difficult to 
predict what to expect beyond. Practiced observers 
do detect the flavor of traditional and functional 
in a look ahead. 

What can one say about a look ahead? There is 
no crystal ball to tell what lies ahead in art. If 
there were such insight into the future, much would 
be lost in terms of employed talent and in terms of 
fun out of life. 

We are a part of the miracle, if you will, that 
is education. In our art teaching, let us direct 
activities to all socioeconomic levels and recognize 
changing concepts of family living along with 
technological advances. In reassessing functions 
of art in home economics, let us take today’s world 
view of history, sociology, science, and art, not a 
regional one. We must be reliable commentators 
on what is significant in art in the world today and 
recognize the dynamic qualities of our field. 


bration? Needless to say, it is difficult to pinpoint 
the most outstanding occasion or event. Perhaps it 
was the inspiring anniversary luncheon and the 
honored members of 1909 with their vivid accounts 
of the beginning of this organization, the thoughts 
of Eleanor Roosevelt concerning the challenge of 
Russia, the interesting general sessions of each 
day, the attractive exhibits, or the challenge and 
responsibility of being Association members. Per- 
sonally, it is all of these and more. It is the meet- 
ing and association with members of my profession, 
the exchange of ideas and experiences, the sharing 
of a common interest. As individuals, privileged 
to be a part of this truly great organization, it is 
our duty to return to our campuses and educate, 
inspire, and share with others the thoughts and 
experiences gained so vividly through our pause 
with a cause!! 





Families in a Changing Economy 


HE family is the center of American life. To 

it income flows, within it dependents are 
cared for, and members share in developing and 
seeking the fulfillment of their goals. This fiftieth 
anniversary of the American Home Economics 
Association provides an occasion for pausing in the 
onward rush of events to ask what the world of 
American families was like in 1909? What has 
happened in the intervening years? And what lies 
ahead? The past half century has been one of 
fast-moving years. Events of great significance to 
families have come in rapid succession, bringing 
change in the outlook on life and in responsibilities 
and opportunities of family members. 

Nevertheless general appraisals of family prob- 
lems of 50 years ago seem quite similar to those 
of today. Families still are—and ever have been 
and ever will be—concerned about having adequate 
income, providing for emergencies of certain kinds, 
choosing the combination of products and leisure 
that best contributes to their goals, buying effi- 
ciently, managing funds saved so that there will 
be a satisfactory reserve or an upward stepping- 
stone for their children. The specific problems, the 
lines of suitable action, and the knowledge needed 
for wise decisions have, however, changed. The 
economic worlds of 1909 and of 1959 differ in 
many important respects. 


Change in Family Membership 

Family membership has changed. Many con- 
ditions contributed to this, one being a decline in 
the number of children born. As a result, there 
has been a decrease in the number of years spent 
in child care by mothers, the burden of support- 
ing dependents for those providing income is also 
less intense and of shorter duration, and a higher 
level of consumption per person in the family 
tends to be possible. Guesses abound as to future 
birth rates. Some increase occurred at the end of 
World War II. This appears to have occurred in 
part because of delayed marriage occasioned by 
the war and also because of the trend toward an 
earlier age of marriage. Higher income may also 
have played a part. Some people believe that with 
widespread knowledge of methods of birth control, 
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the number of children will more and more depend 
on consumption standards in relation to income. 
Higher income, they believe, will bring more 
children if the standard of necessities of people 
for themselves and their children does not rise 
as fast as income. At present, evidence of the 
birth rate’s rising with income is meager. There 
seems no doubt, however, that ideas with respect 
to a number of children have changed greatly and 
that probable cost of children influences birth rate. 
Such cost is a subject of great interest. 

Another change in family memberships comes 
from the increased separation of the generations. 
To an increasing extent, children at time of mar- 
riage set up their own household and to a decreas- 
ing extent share that household with relatives other 
than their own children. Thus a very high pro- 
portion of families now consists of husband, wife, 
or parents with dependent children—or what are 
commonly called nuclear families. Many condi- 
tions stimulated a separation of the generations. 
One result of this was to increase the likelihood 
that sickness or death of a father would leave 
households with young children inadequately cared 
for and that elderly persons would have insufficient 
means of support. Conditions associated with the 
separation of the generations were a stimulus to 
social security programs such as Old Age and 
Survivor's Insurance and Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren. Thus, responsibility once that of families 
passed to the public. Since initiation of these pro- 
grams, public responsibility for maintaining a 
minimum income has tended to increase. This, in 
turn, has reduced the sense of family responsibility, 
even for the support of offspring. I expect that in 
the years ahead there is going to be much hard 
thinking on the subject of the level of minimum 
income to be assured from public funds as well 
as the responsibility of families for support of their 
own children and the relation of such responsibility 
to the nature of society in general. 
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Heightened Mobility 

Another change has been the heightened mobil- 
ity of families. Children less and less frequently 
settle down in the community where they were 
born. Even after a household is established, a 
search continues for the best community in which 
to live. This is viewed in terms of income oppor- 
tunities, quality of schools available for children, 
and many other conditions. Airways, highways, 
automobiles, and trailers all facilitate this search. 
With families thus searching, there is increased 
need for information as to job opportunities and 
cost of living in various places in order to minimize 
mistakes made. Adaptations to new environments 
often involve unforeseen difficulties. I suspect that 
these have been common for families in trailer 
cities and low-income families migrating to north- 
ern large cities from the South and from Puerto 
Rico. This is an important and probably neglected 
field for the family educator. 

The population movements of the past 50 years 
have transformed the economy from one primarily 
rural to one predominantly urban, with a very 
large part of the population in metropolitan areas— 
that is, in or bordering on a city of 50,000 or 
more population. There are grave doubts as to 
whether thinking about family problems has kept 
pace with this change. Many people feel, for ex- 
ample, that discontent with urban areas will in- 
crease unless much more attention is given to their 
orderly growth, to recreation areas within cities, 
zoning to protect residential areas, direction of 
traffic within cities, and smoke control. Many 
families have expressed their discontent with cen- 
tral city conditions by moving to suburbs. This is 
not enough. Wholesome life in the core city is 
important. In addition, the haphazard growth of 
suburbs has created serious community problems. 
Testimony to this comes from many suburbs 
burgeoning since the late forties. There are fre- 
quent complaints that communication with the 
central city is inadequate for those who work 
there, that local water supply is insufficient, that 
concentration of children in suburbs makes financ- 
ing of school from local taxation a great burden. 
Furthermore, there are complaints that the sub- 
urban sprawl across the rural landscape is ugly 
and wasteful. These are all problems unforeseen 
in the early stages of suburban development, and 
their wise solution is important to families. 


Changes Regarding Income 


The earning of income is another area involving 
family relations that has undergone a change. The 
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wife's manner of contributing has changed. At 
the turn of the century, it consisted chiefly of 
agricultural activities in the dairy or the poultry 
yard, assisting in a family enterprise located near- 
by, doing industrial homework, or keeping boarders 
and lodgers. Now it consists chiefly of earning 
away from the family environment. With this 
change the wife’s contribution has increased in 
importance and so also has her degree of economic 
independence, her participation in family finance, 
and her legal rights and responsibilities. Earning 
by children has, at the same time, decreased in 
frequency and importance largely because of a 
longer period in school. Furthermore, there ap- 
pears to be an increased tendency for parents to 
look upon the earnings of a child as something 
apart from the pooled family funds, something 
over which the child has sole or main jurisdiction. 
These changes have had an impact on long- 
standing family customs, and suitable adjustment 
to them may by no means have been achieved. 
The increased sense of independence of members, 
the feeling that “What I earn is mine,” is felt by 
many to have weakened family ties and reduced 
a sense of mutual responsibility. Further under- 
standing of the effect of such change by those 
engaged in adult education should contribute to 
sounder advice to families. 

Among changes that have occurred, none has 
been commented on with greater frequency than 
the marked rise in per capita real income making 
possible a higher consumption level. If absolute 
purchasing power were the main income problem 
of families, then we could assume that this prob- 
lem has in very large measure been solved. Such 
a conclusion seems to be unjustified. As I see 
family behavior, goals tend to be set a little beyond 
what currently seems feasible. When income rises 
and this higher level is expected to be maintained, 
then there tends to be a corresponding increase 
in goals. In fact, some men claim that their wives 
spend their hoped-for salary increase before it 
becomes a reality. I find some writers on family 
finance using the phrase “discretionary” spending, 
seeming to imply that families now feel that they 
have more income than they really need, some- 
thing to play around with, to experiment with and 
not feel too badly if the experiment does not pan 
out. I doubt very much that the sense of having 
a surplus for experimentation is much greater now 
than 50 years ago—that, too, was a period of rising 
income. 

In the experience of families, variation does of 
course occur in the feeling of current surplus and 
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stringency, the ability at one time to splurge and 
the need at another to watch every penny. These 
feelings are likely to be related to the ups and 
downs of income unique to the family and to 
changes in number of dependents with whom in- 
come is shared. Such changes are likely to bring 
no change on long-run family goals, such as tend 
to occur with above-average professional attain- 
ment, or a rising national income representing 
generally increased economic opportunity. Thus, 
it seems best for educators to assume that wise 
choice in the use of income is a matter of con- 
tinuing concern to families, that they still do not 
want to pay any more than they have to for the 
house, the clothes, or the food they buy. This 
feeling of the need for economy continues even 
though most families are able and willing to spend 
more for their food, clothing, and other types of 
consumer products. They want a higher quality 
but do not want to pay more than is necessary 
for that quality. 

Concern about income currently centers on the 
danger of inflation—the danger that a rate of in- 
come assured in one year and savings made from 
it will year by year shrink in purchasing power. 
Family welfare in this respect is bound up with 
the ability of the federal government to select and 
implement fiscal and monetary policies that will 
avoid inflation. Such policies are linked to the 
need to maintain a high level of economic oppor- 
tunity in the nation in general and to minimize 
the periods of cyclical unemployment. 

The past 50 years have seen an enormous growth 
in the volume of information on family income, 
spending, and ways of living in general. There are 
now annual data describing consumption patterns 
for the nation in general and fairly frequent large- 
scale studies giving details by region, family type, 
size of cities, and other conditions. The examina- 
tion of these data and their interpretation for the 
purpose of guiding family spending is a difficult 
task on which only a beginning has been made. 
Knowledge of what is revealed in such data is 
of great importance to home economists in pre- 
paring educational materials to aid families in 
their budgeting, buying, and managing of their 
finances in general. The usefulness of the data 
for this purpose lies more in their providing a 
broad background of knowledge rather than ex- 
plicit rules, such as 25 per cent of the budget 
allocated to food. The one thing above all others 
that is revealed by family surveys is the marked 
difference among families in the importance of 
various items in the budget of any one year. 


FAMILIES IN A CHANGING ECONOMY 


Over the past 
50 years, several 
budget catego- 
ries have 
changed in a 
very important 
way. Social se- 
curity programs 
have led fami- 
lies to take a 
fresh look at 
their own per- 
sonal savings 
and investment 
needs. Durable 
goods have come 
to occupy a large 
share of the total budget of many of our nation’s 
families. The development of hospital and medical 
insurance has introduced new conditions. In addi- 
tion, a college education for their children is being 
considered by more families than ever before, many 
of whom have little in their life experience to aid in 
an appraisal of the economic advantage it might 
afford their children and little knowledge of costs 
involved and ways in which these might be 
financed. Thus, those aiding families in long-run 
financial planning have many new conditions to 
appraise, and each year is likely to bring some 
change in the economic environment of families 
that should be weighed in budgeting. 


rm / 
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Consumer Products and Protective Legislation 
At least one general change has greatly in- 
creased the problems of the consumer-buyer, 
namely, in kind of consumer products available. 
New materials have replaced old, such as in cloth- 
ing and house furnishing. A great increase has 
occurred in the degree of processing, whereby 
household tasks have, as it were, left the home 
and entered the factory, for example, in food. 
And wholly new products have appeared, such 
as many types of household equipment. Estab- 
lished customs and traditions help little in the 
evaluation of these. Information as to their merit, 
how to recognize quality, and how to use or care 
for the new products in the home creates need for 
a continuing program of consumer education and 
for the development of grades and standards to 
increase information available to consumers at 
time of purchase and to evaluate performance of 
products available. In this field, the consumer 
goods testing agencies, initiated in the twenties, 
have made a very important contribution; so also 
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have various agencies specializing in the develop- 
ment of standards for consumer products. The 
contribution of these agencies seems likely to 
increase. 

The evolution of legislation to protect consumers 
from deception and misrepresentation has come a 
long way, even though still imperfect. There is 
need for continued scrutiny with respect to en- 
forcement, the possibility of loopholes, the need 
for adaptation to technological change, and possi- 
ble feasibility of additional information on labels 
that would be useful to consumers. In this, the 
combined efforts of commodity specialists and 
family economists are needed. 

Misrepresentation of terms of credit sales and 
of consumer credit in general is still a serious 
problem, even though some progress has been 
made through legislation on conditional sales 
agreements and small-loan acts. Nevertheless finan- 
cial tangles related to consumer credit are very 
common. Consumer education is without doubt 
an important means of dealing with this. It is 
very difficult through legislation to protect con- 
sumers who sign unread contracts and who con- 
tract future payments without a careful review 
of their future income and all commitments related 
to it. 

Protection of consumers from sales pressure has 
made little or no advance. In fact, some people 
feel that the defenses of consumers have tended to 
weaken. They point, for example, to mass com- 
munication through radio and TV that reaches 
into every home and influences even preschool 
children, and to hidden persuaders by which peo- 
ple are presumably influenced through their sub- 
conscious. I find the claims and counterclaims on 
these issues very difficult to evaluate. Protection 
of consumers seems likely still to come from the 
boastings of many advertisers neutralizing each 
other. However, more support to the Federal 
Trade Commission from consumers in general 
should help to reduce the frequency of half-truths. 

If I had more time, I would like to go on to 
trace the changing role of the state in consump- 
tion, in education, recreation, health services, and 
even in food. This trend is important in the United 
States, even though much less marked than in 
many other countries. It raises issues as to how 
much of the decision-making as to consumption 
is to be left to families and what decisions as to 
how we live are to be made by some central 
authority. This division between individual and 
collective responsibility for consumption is a very 
important question of the future. 
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Evaluation of Progress 

“Has progress been achieved?” is the most crucial 
issue of all in evaluating the changes of the past 
50 years. For “progress” measured in terms of 
income and quantity of consumer goods, the an- 
swer is “Yes, progress has occurred.” Other tests 
yield the same answer, namely, the decline in 
death and morbidity rate; a large increase in the 
amount of formal education and a decrease in 
illiteracy; a decrease in the length of the working 
week and a reduction of hard physical toil; a 
decrease in the income hazards confronting families 
from sickness, accident, and unemployment and 
some narrowing among occupations in disposable 
income; and increase in equality of economic op- 
portunity through movement of children up the 
occupational ladder. 

In spite of such changes there are those who 
feel that losses outweigh gains. They point to a 
low level of any sense of absolute right and wrong, 
instability of family life as indicated by a rising 
divorce rate, increase in crime including juvenile 
delinquency, high incidence of emotional and 
mental instability. Much is said about the “lost 
generation” of the twenties and the “beat” gener- 
ation of the fifties, both expressing the lack of 
purpose sensed by the society in general in post- 
war decades. Much is written about mass culture, 
the “lonely crowd” wherein individuals get direc- 
tion from the mass and superiority and individ- 
uality are suppressed. Those who sum up change 
in this manner emphasize the fact that high quan- 
tity does not imply high quality, and high-level 
living cannot be measured in terms of the per- 
centage of families with car and TV sets or even 
the percentage with children going to college. To 
this protest, most people will agree. Even those 
who feel that some net progress has been achieved 
agree that some good things have been lost. They 
may even hold that the emphasis on good things 
lost is useful in that it offsets exaggerated claims 
of the superiority of American culture because its 
dollar costs are so high. 

In reviewing “families in a changing economy,” 
I have commented several times on implications 
of change for home economists. In closing, I want 
to emphasize the great importance of training in 
history and social science in general and in eco- 
nomics in particular, for those home economists 
who have to deal intelligently with families and 
consumer education, either in advising families on 
their financial affairs or in helping them to under- 
stand the world in which they live and modifica- 
tions of it compatible with our social objectives. 





Current Developments and a Look Ahead 


In Family Relations and Child 


Development 


T is appropriate that the rapidly emerging 

family pattern in the American culture is 
called the “nuclear family.” It serves to call our 
attention to the inevitable tie of the family to the 
culture and remind us that we are living in a 
nuclear age. This exciting age in which we live 
is best described as one of change, change, and 
more change. Physicists tell us that the atoms in 
a molecule are constantly on the move. So it is 
with organizations that move out of a changing 
culture. To the untrained eye, the change may 
not be apparent. To the trained eye, however, 
shifts occur so rapidly that it is difficult to find 
a stable spot on which to focus. Families are not 
unlike a molecule. After all, if one envisions the 
various members as atoms, we know that time, 
development, and emerging patterns of living 
change the function and structure of the family 
molecule just as atoms in a matter molecule move 
about. As Milton Senn states: “Practices of child 
care are never isolated from other important dy- 
namic forces in society; rather they reflect changes 
taking place in other areas—general economic, 
cultural, and psychological. Changing patterns of 
thought about matters which affect our society as 
a whole influence what we do in the care and 
education of children in the home, the nurseries, 
the scliool, and the church.” (1) 

In this fiftieth year of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, it is vital that home economists 
make certain that they have not overlooked the 
family which is the basis for the profession of 
home economics. To take a birdseye view of cur- 
rent developments and attempt to view the future 
is more than one can reasonably hope to do—not 
only because of time limitation but because of the 
change that is taking place. 

Probably one of the most lucid methods of view- 
ing the phenomena of what is occurring in families 
is to focus on the role of the mid-century woman. 
What is happening to her and her roles gives us 
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an overview of the change and the shifts that 
occupy the total family group. 

The modern industrial revolution, presently be- 
ing fought all around us, is a war in which women 
have great stakes. For the first time in man’s his- 
tory, they join the revolution as warriors. They 
have demanded and received suffrage; they have 
demanded and received some equality in occupa- 
tional and professional status and training; they 
have demanded and received much equality in the 
family authority structure; and they have de- 
manded and received a measure of self-determin- 
ism. The price they have had to pay for this 
initiation into the industrial army has mystified 
many women and a great number of men. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals that one-third 
of all workers are women and that one-third of 
all women who work are also in the midst of 
their child-bearing and child-rearing years. While 
women have been working for kinds of equality 
desired, their male counterparts have become con- 
fused as to their own roles and unclear as to how 
they should shift their function. Where do we 
all go from here? 


Culture-created Changes 


The changes in the lives of modern women have 
grown out of a change in the American culture. 
The bureaucratic welfare state so aptly described 
by Miller and Swanson in The Changing Ameri- 
can Parent (2) has in actuality thrown more re- 
sponsibility on the small nuclear family—just par- 
ents and their children—without giving them 
replacements for supports lost when they withdrew 
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from the larger kin group. It is apparent in many 
ways that industry, government, and welfare agen- 
cies, are groping with the task of replacing the 
kin function with their own services. This will 
require much adjustive work before a reasonable 
measure of success is achieved. 

In the meantime, the small nuclear family at- 
tempts to go it alone. This is the family in which 
the marriage bond is the key, in which consump- 
tion is the primary function, in which the current 
rising trend of materialism is most enthusiastically 
espoused, in which both spouses seek professional 
and economic success, and in which “freedom of 
choice” ranks very high in the hierarchy of valued 
freedoms. What kinds of relationships facilitate 
such family living, and what are the goals and 
guidance principles which govern the development 
of children? What kinds of security do the family 
and its members desire? These questions must be 
reasonably answered if we do any service to 
families and their children with our teaching and 
research in family relations and child development. 


Basic Background 


It has seemed to many that for effective teaching 
in areas where much understanding of the social 
situation is involved, we must strengthen the back- 
ground of students in the social sciences—psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, and anthropology. 
Static rules involving “how to win friends and 
influence people” are no substitute for the prin- 
ciples of relationships between peoples which grow 
out of an effective understanding of the essential 
nature of man. And it is presumptuous to suggest 
that we know all about the nature of man. 

To meet this growing awareness of the need for 
more adequate background, many colleges and uni- 
versities are suggesting or requiring more work on 
the part of students in the social science field. 

The trend toward a more basic background is 
good and should be encouraged. With already 
filled curriculums in many places, this will call 
for an adjustment—nearly always painful—but 
necessary. There just isn’t room for everything 
unless we extend the school year or make more 
efficient use of the student’s time. 

Along with the trend toward more basic work, 
we must look to the staff member who teaches the 
student. Even now the squeeze for high school and 
college teachers is here, and it will get worse. 
Nonetheless we must insist upon more adequate 
preparation on the part of those who teach in the 
areas of family relations and child development. 
The more intense relationships of the nuclear 
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family call for a more intense understanding of 
the social psychological principles underlying re- 
lationships. 

As Mildred Morgan and Bruce Gardner point 
out in their articles summarizing research in the 
fields of child development and family relationships 
in the May issue of the JounnaL or Home Eco- 
nomics (3), (4), much progress has been made 
in the past decades. One cannot help but be struck, 
however, with how much more needs to be done. 
Work in methodology is still in its infancy; much 
research is hampered by lack of personnel and 
facilities, but probably most of all we are handi- 
capped by the lack of bold and imaginative think- 
ing in the area of theory. As Martin says, “We 
need more theoretically-oriented research workers; 
we need fewer theoretically-committed ones.” (5) 
This area of endeavor must go forward also if we 
are to have mid-century subject matter to teach 
mid-century students. 

In a special Family Research Conference held 
in Chicago, October 31 through November 3, 1956, 
at which time a group of research scholars repre- 
senting many disciplines which concern themselves 
with the family presented papers, each presentation 
stressed and re-stressed the need for more adequate 
theory conceptualization dealing with family living. 
Whether sex, children, or the minority family was 
the foci of the papers, the need was recognized by 
each researcher in loud clear tones (6), (7). 

It is significant to note that while home eco- 
nomics has been concerned with the family, there 
has been little contribution from this field to the 
body of research regarding family interaction. In 
a study cited by Gardner (4) which was con- 
ducted by the developmental section of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, it was revealed that 
93 per cent of the studies carried out by depart- 
ments of home economics were descriptive, de- 
velopmental, and comparative. Little or no atten- 
tion was given to theory or experimentation. Home 
economics research must become more creative in 
this area. ; 


Status of Today’s Knowledge 


What is the status of our knowledge regarding 
children and families? The past decades have 
given us much understanding of the ages, stages 
or epochs of childhood—particularly of the young 
child. We have been able to generalize out of our 
body of knowledge many principles of develop- 
ment which govern growth and development. 
Children’s choices and preferences have been ex- 
plored to the point that we know something about 
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color, food, and clothing that will have appeal. 
Documentation of physical development is fairly 
complete. Guidance principles are available which 
help in the management of children. The social, 
emotional, and intellectual growth of the child is 
understood to the point that we have an impres- 
sive body of subject matter. We have moved to 
real leadership in the field of nursery education. 
Principles and practices of effective pre-school 
teaching owe much to this area in home economics. 
An incidental problem which hinders some growth 
is the idea of many that nursery school and child 
development are synonymous. 

We are still at a loss, however, to find a phi- 
losophy which keeps us from the pendulum-like 
swing which moves us from complete permissive 
to rigid controls. We need to find some stability— 
not rigidity. 

For subject matter in the area of family relation- 
ships, we are most up to date in the field of court- 
ship. We know that likenesses in prospective 
marriage partners tend to lead toward a more 
successful marriage. We know that religion plays 
an important part in the courtship process. Parental 
approval is a good sign. The maturity of the 
marriage partners is to be strongly considered. 
In fact, the developmental tasks of the family at 
courtship have been fairly well suggested. 

In the other stages of family living, our know!l- 
edge is less well defined; nonetheless, we are able 
to map ages, stages, or epochs with some ease. 
We are aware of some of the imports of crises and 
cultural change. 

It is of interest to note that home economists 
have been instrumental in the establishment of 
organizations and training programs which are 
directly concerned with family relationships. Our 
leadership here has been real, but we are a young 
field and there is a long road to maturity. 


The Future 


What about the future of the area of child 
development and family relationships? This area 
of home economics will become increasingly im- 
portant to the welfare of the family. A family 
based on choice and yet isolated from its kin group 
must inevitably fall back upon relationships as the 
tie that binds it together. Also the responsibility 
of society to educate its members for effective 
living will increase rather than decrease. As time 
in the home decreases, that time which is left 
must increase in quality. Many of us have the 
fond hope that increase in quality will far out- 
weigh the loss in quantity. 
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To cope with the future demands, however, 
we must learn to do much more in the field of 
education. We are just now learning to use the 
insights of anthropology in our teaching. We have 
borrowed extensively from psychology, sociology, 
and physiology. As we begin to recognize values 
as the basis for much that we teach, we must be 
willing to draw from the social sciences that have 
much to offer for effective family living. 

In home economics, we must fuse more effec- 
tively management and relationships else we are 
right in asking “why manage?” The high school 
teacher of homemaking and the college professor 
have an increasing responsibility to see into the 
homes of their students. Problems faced by adoles- 
cents are real and urgent, and many of them 
involve living with parents of a generation sepa- 
rated by tremendous gulfs of change. To have an 
impact on the life of the budding young adult, 
we cannot afford to use platitudes and copybook 
maxims as the basis of subject matter. 

How do we get through to students? We are 
learning each day how to use some tools of learn- 
ing more effectively, but our efforts must at least 
try to keep pace with change. The film as a sub- 
stitute for laboratory experience has come to be 
an excellent teaching aid. Film makers and subject- 
matter specialists have ironed out many of the 
problems that heretofore have kept them at oppo- 
site poles. The written case history is used rather 
widely. 

In the field of observation of real on-going be- 
havior, we are turning a corner. We have not 
really ever discovered a substitute for this effective 
method of learning. As Pease and Pattison (8) 
point out, “Observation is an integral part of learn- 
ing to establish creative relationships with other 
people. As a student learns to observe behavior 
and to interpret it accurately he increases his 
ability to understand himself and others.” Now 
we are beginning to utilize more fully this rich 
and interesting method of teaching. Much research 
needs to be done to help us be more efficient. It 
is beginning to come. 

Teaching involves much more than subject mat- 
ter, however. Attitudes about children and families 
are well formed before we ever get students in 
the classroom or adults in the meeting. “I know 
all there is to know about families and children. 
After all wasn’t I a child once and didn’t I grow up 
in a family?” Many teachers, I fear, feel that the 
presentation of facts and principles will insure the 
change of attitude. We are advanced enough, 
however, to know that good practice does not 
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always follow the acquiring of knowledge. There 
are probably few areas of knowledge which face 
this problem as acutely as that of child develop- 
ment and family relationships. To deal with this 
troublesome problem, discussion techniques, auto- 
biographical sketches, and stories are being used. 
The effective use of these media means a more 
effective selection process and better preparation 
on the part of teachers. 

It has been recently suggested that we should 
learn to use children to teach us creativeness. This 
element which has become such a sought-after 
commodity in our culture has been likened to 
“child-likeness.” This is an exciting idea, but it 
will demand real creativeness on the part of teach- 
ers. They must learn to learn more from the 
children about whom and with whom they teach. 

As we add to subject-matter knowledge with 
research, it becomes readily apparent that effective- 
ness of teaching is an area where this field has a 
great stake. 

In the field of research in child development 
and family relationships, we have made small 
beginnings. It is apparent, however, that any dy- 
namic and integrated program of home economics 
research cannot ignore the field of human relation- 
ships. Gardner (4) and Morgan (3) have cited 
the status of such research in their excellent articles, 
and it is not necessary to review specific researches. 
Rather it seems appropriate to raise some new 
questions and to re-emphasize some of their points. 
Why have we moved so slowly for so long? The 
need for adequate theory and method is surely a 
large part of the answer. The need for trained 
research personnel is another facet. Possibly a 
third factor has been our tendency to follow the 
path of greatest financial support. As home eco- 
nomics comes of age—and at 50 who would deny 
that we are now out of our adolescence?—we have 
a real obligation to set the direction rather than 
always to follow. 

Any dynamic and forward-looking definition of 
home economics builds on the concept of human 
relationships and the ways in which constructive 
and meaningful relationships are developed. Does 
this not suggest that we should be in the forefront 
in the investigation of such matters as the effect 
of out-of-home work in the life of the mother; 
the effect of various kinds of relationships upon 
the child; the impact of out-of-home care on the 
personality development of the child; role con- 
ceptualization in the life of the child; satisfaction 
in family living; the effects of early marriage; the 
role change in the middle years of women’s lives; 
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the role of psychological security in family stability; 
the transmission of family culture; and myriad 
others which are at the core of home and family 
life? 


Action Is Needed 

If we are to face this challenge we must have 
personnel and support. We cannot rely upon some- 
one else doing it for us. It is true that some of the 
needed work is being done, but too little is being 
done and it is always too late. 

The American Home Economics Association has 
an obligation to represent itself in another area of 
child development and family relationships which 
has been overlooked altogether too often. This is 
the action side. We must become a more effective 
voice in standing for such worthwhile programs as 
the mental health movement, the homemaker serv- 
ice for families in trouble, and in the total field 
of legislation for the protection of children and 
families. If we speak for the American family, we 
must represent ourselves as those who would ask 
of a program: What will it do for families? and 
What will it do for children? Other professional 
fields which share our concerns have been much 
more aggressive than we have been. 

In this second half of the century, we have a 
challenge which staggers the imagination. Our 
cultural changes cannot be held back. Family re- 
lations and child development must be equipped 
to assist the family now and in the future. Our 
resources are becoming geared for the atomic age, 
but already we must start retooling for tomorrow. 
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The Current Situation and Trends 


Pertinent to the Future Development 


Of Food and Nutrition 


HE provision of food and the various activi- 

ties associated with the feeding of the 
family are traditionally functions of the home. 
Over the years, these activities have had—and they 
continue to have at all stages of the family life 
cycle—a prominent place in home activities. It is 
not surprising then that food and nutrition has 
always been a significant area within the field of 
home economics. 

The home economists who have specialized in 
food and nutrition have assumed primary responsi- 
bility for knowledge concerning the physical and 
biological aspects of food and its role in human 
nutrition. These are the aspects we will consider 
in discussing current developments in food and 
nutrition and trends pertinent to its development. 
We also recognize, however, the importance of the 
many management problems involved in providing 
food for families, and the social, psychological, 
and aesthetic significance of food in relation to its 
acceptance, to the development of food habits, 
and to social interaction within the family. 

In this country, we find ourselves in a very favor- 
able situation with respect to food. The food 
supply is generous and varied. It can be purchased 
at different stages of processing, thus decreasing 
the amount of preparation required in the home. 
According to the 1955 food consumption survey 
of households in the United States, made by the 
Agricultural Research Service and the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the average amounts of food brought 
into households are more than sufficient to meet 
nutritional needs—that is to meet the National 
Research Council's Recommended Daily Allow- 
ances of calories and eight important nutrients. 

In spite of the adequacy of the available food 
supply, however, the dietaries of many households 
do not reach the recommended level. Moreover, 
there appears to have been little improvement in 
the nutritional level of the diets in this country 
since 1948. For some reason, the marked improve- 
ment in dietary levels observed during the previous 
20 years did not continue during the last decade. 


Catherine J. Personius 


Dr. Personius is co-ordinator of research in home 
economics in the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University. She presented 
this discussion of the future of food and nutrition 
at the special subject matter general session of the 
AHEA annual meeting on June 23, 1959. 


In providing food for the family, the primary 
and fundamental concern has always been to make 
available a diet adequate to maintain at an op- 
timum level the health of the individuals in the 
family group. Fortunately, the living standards in 
this country are sufficiently high to permit us to 
consider people's desires and preferences for foods 
as well as their essential needs. In truth, some 
of today’s problems in nutrition may be the result 
of an overemphasis on eating as a source of pleas- 
ure and an important accessory to sociability and 
a lesser regard for the important relationship be- 
tween the food eaten and the physical well-being 
of people. This need not be an “either-or” situa- 
tion, since requirements can be satisfied in a 
variety of ways, thus providing flexibility and 
measure of choice for individuals and family 
groups. 

An outstanding challenge to the home economist 
in the immediate future is to see that sound 
nutrition knowledge is part of the general educa- 
tion of all people. This will require an under- 
standing of the biological needs of the body for 
its day-by-day functioning and for growth; knowl- 
edge of the role of different foods in meeting these 
needs; and for most people some understanding of 
the practical problems associated with the selec- 
tion and preparation of food. Conspicuous evi- 
dence of the need for a universal understanding 
of basic nutrition is the rampant food faddism that 
is of such great concern today to nutritionists and 
to the medical profession. Appare ntly the public 
is aware that nutrition is important but is not 
equally aware that sound nutrition means normal 

eating patterns and everyday foods rather than 
wonder diets, highly artificial foods, and multi- 
vitamin pills. 
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Although we have a fairly good understanding 
of the biological needs for various nutrients— 
protein, minerals, vitamins, and energy sources, 
there is still much to learn about the specific func- 
tions of each nutrient; about the interrelationships 
among the nutrients; and about the ability of the 
body to adapt to various dietary patterns. Much 
of the current research in nutrition and in bio- 
chemistry is designed to attack these problems. 
We are increasingly aware that heredity and 
previous food habits, as well as the present pat- 
tern of eating, can affect nutritional needs and 
must be taken into account in setting nutritional 
requirements. 

This makes us mindful that the practical recom- 
mendations which we commonly make, the Basic 
Seven and the more recent daily guide for the 
essentials of an adequate diet, Food for Fitness 
(both based on the Daily Recommended Allow- 
ances of the National Research Council), are 
designed for people in the United States. The 
food customs and the usual food supplies of this 
country have been taken into account in their 
development. Satisfactory as these guides are for 
our purposes, deviations from them do not in- 
evitably mean “poor nutrition.” This concept is 
especially important when we are working with 
groups having different cultural backgrounds, 
whether at home or abroad. In the final analysis, 
a dietary pattern must be evaluated in relation to 
its ability to supply the essential nutrients; a diet 
may be adequate even though quite unconven- 
tional by our standards. In other words, while the 
practical recommendations concerning nutrition 
may vary from group to group depending on 
food habits, on the available food supply and food 
preparation facilities, and on other realities and 
limitations of a situation, the basis for the recom- 
mendations will continue to be the biological needs 
of man. This concept will also be essential if 
home economics is to meet the demands of the 
changing times. Since we live in a time of scientific 
discovery and of rapid technological and social 
change, we must understand the physiological and 
biological bases underlying the principles of nutri- 
tion in order to be competent to judge whether 
new research findings modify, or merely increase, 
the precision of a previously accepted nutrition 
principle. We must also be qualified to evaluate 
new products and to adapt recommendations as 
situations require. 

Among the current sociological trends in this 
country, along with the great technological growth, 
are an increased educational level, the increased 
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mobility of families, and the large number of home- 
makers who are gainfully employed outside the 
home. These trends favor new developments in 
food processing, the rapid communication of the 
new developments through mass media, and a 
socioeconomic environment receptive to their ac- 
ceptance. We have already noted that today’s 
homemaker is increasingly using prepared and par- 
tially prepared foods. She also has a much wider 
variety of foods and more forms of the same food 
from which to select (as many as 6,000 units in a 
large supermarket according to recent reports). 
One would be rash indeed to attempt to predict 
the developments in food products, and in the 
equipment for preparing and storing food, that 
will take place in the next 50 years. I personally 
expect that we will still be using food and not 
multi-nutrient pills or “casseroles” formulated from 
nutritionally adequate blends of carbohydrates, 
amino acids, fatty acids, minerals, and vitamins— 
although I do not rule out these possibilities. But 
whatever the foods and the equipment used in 
their preparation, we need not expect any funda- 
mental changes in the biological needs of man. 
Sound training in physiology and biochemistry, and 
experience in applying these sciences to problems 
of nutrition, should serve us well 25, even 50, 
years hence when today’s applied nutrition in- 
formation may be as dated as a spring diet of 
sulfur and molasses. 


Biological Needs 


This is not to infer that there will be no advances 
in our understanding of man’s biological needs and 
of the optimum conditions of nutrition to meet 
them. But rather that these advances will give us 
more precise knowledge of the specific role of the 
various essential nutrients in human metabolism: 
knowledge of the particular chemical reaction or 
reactions in which a mineral, vitamin, amino acid, 
or energy source is used; of the extent to which 
one of these nutrients can be substituted for an- 
other; and of the influence of the presence or 
absence of one nutrient upon the utilization of 
others. 

This more precise knowledge of biological re- 
quirements will need to be paralleled by a refined 
evaluation of the nutritive value of foods. For ex- 
ample, it has been recognized for a long time that 
food proteins differ in their ability to meet the 
body’s needs for growth and maintenance. We 
have classified these proteins as “complete” and 
“incomplete” and recognized the inadequacy of a 
diet containing only limited amounts of the former 
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group. The necessity of ingesting modest amounts 
of “complete” proteins at about the same time, if 
the body is to utilize effectively the “incomplete” 
proteins in the diet, was subsequently established. 
Today we are moving toward an understanding 
of body needs, not in terms of protein but in 
terms of the individual amino acids that make up 
proteins. Supplementation of incomplete proteins 
with synthetic amino acids is a reality. In very 
simple diets such supplementation may have obvi- 
ous advantages, but in our generous and complex 
diet its desirability is controversial. The possibility 
of creating nutritional stress through dietary im- 
balance resulting from supplementation is recog- 
nized. The definitive answers to this problem must 
await clarification of the human requirements for 
amino acids; an understanding of the relationship 
between the amino acid pattern and the biological 
value of a protein; an explanation for the greater 
energy needs when a mixture of amino acids is 
fed in place of whole proteins; and an understand- 
ing of the effects of other nutrients on these re- 
quirements. 

Confusion also exists about the role of fat in 
the diet. Perhaps at some future date we will 
state dietary recommendations in terms of fatty 
acids rather than of food fats, but for the present 
we must wait for a clearer understanding of the 
significance in human metabolism of the different 
fatty acids and of related materials. The tendency 
to make recommendations and to institute dietary 
changes before all of the facts are at hand has 
undoubtedly contributed to the food faddism prob- 
lem. Certainly the findings of a research study 
may be grossly distorted if considered in isolation 
from existing pertinent knowledge, and the result- 
ing half-truths are the stock-in-trade of the quack 
and the imposter. 

In addition to a genuine appreciation of the 
relation of food to health, a knowledge of the 
biological needs of the body and of the factors 
that determine them, and an understanding of the 
role of nutrients—and so of food—in meeting these 
needs, the home economist is also expected to 
understand the practical problems associated with 
the selection, preparation, and serving of food 
whether in the home or in an institutional or com- 
mercial situation. In a sense our role is that of 
an interpreter or of a bridge between the con- 
sumer and the biological scientist on the one hand 
and between the consumer and the food producer 
and processor on the other. 

In the latter case especially there is need for a 
two-way flow of information. The producer and 
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processor should be concerned with the needs and 
desires of consumers in order to assure their prod- 
ucts a favorable position on the retail market. The 
consumer, in order to make sensible and satis- 
factory choices, needs to know what to expect from 
the variety of natural and processed products avail- 
able. The non-specialist (and no one of us can 
be an expert in all things) must learn through trial 
and error or turn to the specialist for advice. The 
persistent clamor for “consumer education” is 
evidence of the need for a professional service that 
the food and nutrition specialist should attempt to 
provide, in fact that we have a responsibility to 
provide, for without an intelligent basis for choos- 
ing among the available products, knowledge of 
nutritional requirements cannot be translated into 
optimum nutrition. 


Food Technology and Quality Control 


We have already noted that it would be folly 
to attempt to predict the developments that are 
ahead in new food products. Current investiga- 
tions of dehydrofreezing and dehydrocanning, of 
freeze drying, the preservation of foods with anti- 
biotics, and the pasteurization and sterilization of 
food by irradiation suggest that one day preserved 
foods may be available the year around that retain 
the flavor, texture, and nutritional qualities of the 
fresh products. The versatility of the various food 
additives will certainly permit the fabrication of 
partially and fully prepared foods that have not 
been achieved by the technology of today. 

Some have rued the trends that have taken 
many parts of the pre-preparation of food out of 
the home kitchen. They predict a lowering of 
food standards and the rearing of a generation 
that has not developed a taste for fine food. This 
is a possibility, but prepared foods also have the 
potential for making widely available a variety 
of processed products of uniformly high quality. 
Rather than attempting to maintain the status quo, 
our challenge is to encourage the producers and 
processors to achieve high standards of food quality 
and to make consumers aware of desirable qualities 
in prepared foods, thus giving consumers a basis 
for deciding when to prepare at home and when to 
buy a product with certain services already built-in. 
Obviously there is no one right answer, and man- 
agement considerations, personal interests and 
skills, as well as product quality and cost, will 
enter into the decisions. 

As more services are built into foods before they 
enter the home, the homemaker has less direct 
control over the quality of the food she serves and 
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over the conservation of its original nutritive value. 
The maintenance of high standards of palatability 
and nutrition will rest largely with the food in- 
dustry. The food specialist in home economics 
who understands the physical-chemical nature of 
food and the changes and interactions that are 
inherent in food processing, and who also has 
knowledge of the conditions under which the 
processed products will be used in the home, is 
uniquely qualified to represent the needs and in- 
terests of the consumer in the development and 
improvement of products, and should be included 
as a member of the product development teams of 
industry. When food was home produced, pre- 
served, and prepared, the services of the food 
specialist were directed to the homemaker. As 
many of the activities associated with the pro- 
vision of the family’s food are assumed by industry, 
basically the same services are needed but at a 
different point in the society. The professional 
home economist can be expected, to an increasing 
degree, to serve the consumer and the home 
through services provided to the food industry, 
especially to those parts of the industry engaged 
in the development of partially and fully prepared 
foods. 


Service of the Home Economist 


Another way in which the home economist can 
contribute is by identifying the kinds of informa- 
tion that need to be specified on the labels of 
different types of food in order that the label will 
be useful to the consumer. The need for improved 
labeling is commonly acknowledged, but serious 
attempts to attack the problem from the point of 
view of the ultimate consumer have been both 
sporadic and few in number. A systematic and 
vigorous attempt to solve this problem is long over- 
due. The more dependent we become on food 
that has been produced and partially or fully pre- 
pared for use, the more urgent becomes the need 
to know which of the various items of information 
that might be supplied will be of greatest service 
to the consumer who is trying to decide among the 
array of foods that the market provides. 

A puzzling dichotomy is apparent in the reaction 
of the public to the present trends in food tech- 
nology. On the one hand, we note a respect for 
scientific developments, an avid demand for the 
so-called convenience foods, and a desire to be 
“in the know” concerning the newest developments 
related to food. At the same time, there is a certain 
esteem for natural foods, some distrust of the food 
processor, and a suspicion of the unfamiliar sub- 
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stances (or at least unfamiliar names for sub- 
stances) that have been incorporated into food 
products. Put together, these seem to make the 
consumer especially susceptible to the claims of 
the charlatan and to the pressures of advertising 
and of special interest groups. We cannot hope to 
make food specialists of all consumers. There is 
need, however, for the kind of education that will 
help them understand the problems involved in 
making available a varied food supply and appre- 
ciate the role of food additives in the production 
of a wide variety of processed foods. In order to 
offer this kind of education and to understand and 
evaluate new developments as they appear, the 
home economist must be well grounded in the 
basic sciences that will give a knowledge of the 
nature of food and of the basic principles under- 
lying its preservation and preparation. 


Summary 


In summary, during the past half century pro- 
grams of food and nutrition have been designed 
to help people appreciate the relationship between 
nutrition and health—between food and their gen- 
eral well-being—and acquire some skill in selecting 
and (as required) in preparing the food needed 
to attain optimum nutrition. Because of the sig- 
nificance of food as an expression of affection, 
hospitality, and festivity both within the family 
and in other social groups, the provision of food 
has also been recognized as having an importance 
in family life over and beyond that of basic nour- 
ishment. For this reason, we find cultural back- 
grounds and personal values and attitudes as well 
as nutrition involved in the formation of food 
habits and in family eating patterns. 

During this same period of 50 years, our knowl- 
edge of the nature of an adequate diet has been 
markedly expanded. Changes have occurred in 
the pattern of food consumption. Families are no 
longer self-sufficient units that produce and prepare 
the major part of their food supply but are almost 
totally dependent on others for all but the final 
stages of preparation. The food activities of the 
homemaker of tomorrow may conceivably consist 
largely of opening cans and packages, adding 
water to concentrated foods, operating a freezer- 
refrigerator, and subjecting food to a limited heat 
or microwave treatment. 

Whatever the form of the food products that are 
available and the nature of the facilities for food 
preparation, people will stil! need to know what to 
select for adequate nutrition and, if foods are not 

(Continued on page 586) 





Current Developments and a Look Ahead 


In Housing and 


Household Equipment 


HE changes that have pounded the social, 
economic, and technological shores of our 

land over the past 50 years have been precipitous 
and all-encompassing. We have emerged from a 
predominantly rural nation of some 92 million 
people to an urban nation of 175 million people; 
from extreme physical and social isolation to a 
state of being in which we are seldom out of sight 
of people or out of sound of mass media; from a 
time when the place of women was in the home 
to a time when their place is in the home, the 
office, and the factory; from a concern for high 
infant mortality rates to a concern for re-discovering 
the potentials of the aged; and from a time when 
laissez faire was the ruler of the land to a time 
when the triad of big business, big government, 
and big unions holds sway over us all. What has 
happened and what is now happening to housing 
and household equipment should, therefore, be 
viewed in terms of these and other major changes. 
Developments in housing and household equip- 
ment over the past 50 years have assumed the 
proportions of a consumer revolution. Some of the 
major areas of these developments include the 


following: 


. Place of residence 

. Housing design 

. Mechanization of the house 

. Role of the federal government 

. Cost and finance 

. The emergence and diffusion of a mass housing 
imprint 

. Housing for the aged 

. Housing for low-income families 


a vt - Who 


~] 


Since it is assumed that today the first three of 
these—place of residence, housing design, and 
mechanization of the house—are more relevant to 
those of us working in home economics than are 
the remaining ones, only these three will be ex- 
amined here. It is likely that at the centennial 
celebration of this Association the other five which 
have been identified will warrant a thorough treat- 
ment. 


James E. Montgomery 


Dr. Montgomery, former head of the department 
of housing and interior design at Oklahoma State 
University, is professor of housing in charge of 
housing and home art at the Pennsylvania State 
University. This article is the text of his address 
to one of the general sessions on subject matter 
at the annual meeting of the AHEA in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, on June 23. 


Place of Residence 


Since the turn of the century, we have changed 
from a predominantly rural to a predominantly 
urban nation. More specifically, we are rapidly 
becoming a suburban nation. 

The suburbanization movement in the United 
States began around a few larger cities in the latter 
part of the 19th century, and more recently, espe- 
cially since World War I, this phenomenon has 
exploded into an ecological revolution.' In 1950, 
56.8 per cent of the population of the United States 
lived in 162 Standard Metropolitan Areas which 
covered approximately seven per cent of the total 
land area. The rings around such areas, essentially 
suburban in nature, from 1910 to 1920 accounted 
for a sixth of the nation’s growth of population; 
but from 1940 to 1950 they accounted for about 
one-half of the increase.* This pattern of suburban 
growth also is characteristic of most of our smaller 
cities. 

From certain points of view, the exodus of 
people from the centers of our congested and 
slum-ridden inner cities, from isolated farms and 
from ordinary small towns to the suburbs is one 
of encouragement. This movement indicates that 
people are freer to move and to live where they 
want to than they have ever been. And despite 
criticisms to the contrary, some of which will be 
detailed presently, at its best the suburb is one of 
the most advanced solutions to man’s place of 


abode. Most suburbs, however, are not at their 


' Max Lerner, America as a Civilization. New York 
Simon and Schuster, 1957, p. 172. 
*WittiaM Dosriner, ed., The Suburban Community 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958, pp. 24-25. 
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best, do not measure up to a high level of per- 
formance. 

Under the banner of modern laissez faire, the 
persons responsible for subdividing the land and 
thereby setting the physical orbit for family and 
neighborhood life to follow have in most cases 
muffed an excellent opportunity to provide a really 
functional basis for human habitat. There are 
exceptions; but usually lots are small, trees are 
destroyed, houses look alike, streets are laid out 
along 19th century lines, common vistas, parks, 
and playgrounds have usually been omitted, and 
utilities barely meet minimum requirements. As 
it develops these residential warrens attract families 
quite homogeneous as to age, education, income, 
and stage in the family life cycle.* 

The critics of suburbia are not limited to de- 
tached social scientists. For example, recently 


Albert M. Cole, formerly administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, observed: 


Suburban sprawl means we are on the way to creating 
a septic tank suburbia, repeating in principle the mistakes 
we permitted in our cities and which we are spending 
billions to correct. Because our cities grew planlessly, 
people have been beating it out to the country. At least 
it used to be the country. In many if not most cases, there 
isn’t a plan, or what plans there are aren't being imple- 
mented in relation to the whole. The cost of straightening 
out this mess is going to be enormous.* 


And builders sometimes also speak out against 
the way in which suburbia is being put together. 
Recently a New York City builder, Paul Tishman, 
said bluntly: 


I am convinced that suburban developments are our 
future slums. They have mushroomed without adequate 
planning for schools, sewers and other public facilities and 
their traffic problems are getting as bad as those in the big 
cities.® 


Thus the suburbs are becoming the places where 
ever-increasing numbers of American families live. 
They do, of course, differ one from another; never- 
theless, many have similar problems since they 
often have resulted from a similar philosophy and 
from similar subdivision and building practices. In 
stressing suburban problems one should not, of 
course, lose sight of rural areas and centers of 
cities. Actually in many sections of the country 
housing conditions are far worse in these settings 
than in the suburbs. 


* Ernst R. Mowrer, “The Family in Suburbia,” in 
Dosriner, op. cit., pp. 158-159. 

* House & Home 15 (Jan. 1959), p. 52. 

5 Tbid., p. 52. 
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Housing Design 

Since the turn of the century, there have been 
countless changes in the design of our houses, many 
of which even caustic critics would admit are im- 
provements. Arrangement of space, now usually 
on one floor, has become more convenient, storage 
has become somewhat more adequate, and me- 
chanical equipment has most certainly added 
greatly to creature comfort. On the other hand, 
when one considers the advanced stage of the 
building arts, relatively high incomes, and con- 
sumer needs and requirements of tomorrow as 
well as of today, one must conclude that we have 
not yet reached a housing millenium. 

Our kitchens, thanks to the untiring effort of such 
people as the late Helen Cannon and Mrs. Mary 
Heiner and their successors, have been vastly im- 
proved. Although we have been more successful 
in fostering efficiency than in beauty and privacy, 
surely all will agree that the typical American 
kitchen is the best in the world. There are, how- 
ever, many other aspects of our houses where con- 
ditions could be far better. It would seem that the 
average living room is one of the weakest links in 
our houses. A part of this is the result of the rapid 
change in the way people live, but, regardless of 
the cause: Is a small area where the family dines, 
watches television, reads, worries, and works, and 
one serving as a super highway from one part of 
the house to another, very functional? Other in- 
stances in which our dwellings are weighed in 
the balance and found wanting are in site orienta- 
tion, size, traffic ways, functional storage, lighting, 
sound insulation, privacy, and appearance. 

Perhaps the major weakness in the average house 
in America today is the fact that it is too small. 
It is virtually impossible to find a dwelling that has 
a spare bedroom. In 1957, 90 per cent of all new 
single-family nonfarm dwellings had either two or 
three bedrooms, and of all dwellings in structures 
containing five or more units, 66 per cent had 
only one bedroom and 23 per cent had only two. 
Twenty-two per cent of all new single-family non- 
farm dwellings had less than 1,000 square feet; 
another 57 per cent had between 1,000 and 1,500 
square feet; and only 19 per cent had 1,500 square 
feet or more. Meanwhile, 88 per cent of all dwell- 
ings in structures having five or more units had less 
than 1,000 square feet of floor space. And let it 
be noted here that equipment not only competes 


® U.S. Bureau oF THE CENsus, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1958. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1958, pp. 759-760. 
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for space cost-wise but that it also requires its own 
space. 

Another way of evaluating the relative adequacy 
of the houses that are being built today is to ob- 
serve the behavior of the occupants. Using this 
approach, again findings corroborate the general 
observations made earlier. Americans move from 
house to house at an ever-increasing rate. It is 
estimated that in a given year approximately one- 
fifth of all the people in the United States change 
their place of residence, and, contrary to popular 
belief, the majority of these moves do not involve 
cross-country treks. For example, recently Rossi 
found in a Philadelphia study that only one-fourth 
of the people moved because they had to—change 
in job, being asked to move, death in the family, 
and other causes—whereas, three-fourths of them 
moved because they were dissatisfied with their 
housing.’ 

Undoubtedly the more successful people are in 
finding the kind of houses they want, the longer 
they will remain in a particular dwelling. If this 
assumption is true, then a large number of people 
who buy or rent actually do not find what they 
want. Too, could the relative inadequacy of hous- 
ing now being built be one of the reasons why it 
is not competing very well with certain other 
consumer items? 

There are those who say that families come into 
their own when they are free to move as often 
as they care to; and there can be no doubt that 
moving from one house to another, from one neigh- 
borhood to another, is a very important aspect of 
adjustment between the family and its housing. On 
the other hand, we cannot be sure that endless 
moving does not leave its mark on the lives of the 
members of the family. One can hypothesize that 
as a nation we are losing our “sense of place” and 
that we are rearing a generation of children who 
do not have ties with a house, a neighborhood, a 
city, or a region. As Lerner says, “The sense of 
place is one form of the sense of belonging.” * 

In summary, the design of our houses has 
changed markedly, many gains have been made, 
but much work remains to be done. Although the 
following quotation comes closer than circum- 
stances warrant to paraphrasing Browning's im- 
mortal line “ . . . God’s in His heaven—all’s right 
with the world!”, its note of optimism is encourag- 


ing: 


7 Perer H. Rossi, Why Families Move. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1955, p. 9. 
8 LERNER, op. cit., p. 101. 
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Never before has the public had so many opportunities 
to buy a quality house or to get so much value in its 
housing. Never before have there been so many new homes 
with built-in appliances, full insulation, air conditioning, 
adequate storage, and large well-planned living areas.° 
Mechanization of the House 

In many ways the most significant development 
in the general area of housing during the past 50 
years is its mechanization. In 1909 few houses 
were wired for electricity and few were serviced 
with gas or running water. Equipment was often 
limited to such items as a coffee grinder, a food 
chopper, and a clock. Not until 1910 was a work- 
able electric range placed on the market. Today, 
however, the number of electrical and/or mechani- 
cal devices and equipment found in the average 
home easily ranges from 20 to 30. The furnace, 
the bathtub, the kitchen sink, the refrigerator, and 
the range are as common today as was the wash 
board, laundry tub, and the common water bucket 
of yesterday. It is a historical incongruity that at 
the time when the house was the center of produc- 
tion there were so few mechanical devices, whereas 
while the house is now primarily a center of con- 
sumption it has such a vast array of labor-saving 
and comfort-giving devices. 

The following figures suggest something of the 
extent to which mechanical equipment is now a 
part of the average American home. There are at 
present approximately 51 million homes serviced 
with electricity. Of this number, 98 per cent have a 
refrigerator, 91 per cent an electric washing ma- 
chine, 89 per cent a television set, 89 per cent an 
electric iron (standard), 80 per cent a toaster, 71 
per cent a vacuum cleaner, 50 per cent a mixer, 
and almost 16 per cent an electric or gas clothes 
dryer. These figures merely suggest some of the 
more common types of equipment found in the 
home today. Others include air conditioning, elec- 
trical bed coverings, blenders, dehumidifiers, food 
waste disposals, home freezers, fry pans, and 
ironers. If indeed it cannot be said that the house 
is becoming industrialized, certainly it can be said 
that many of the products of our industrial system 
are finding their way into our homes with striking 
rapidity. In 1925 fewer than one per cent of all 
wired dwellings had a mechanical refrigerator; 
about 3 per cent, a range; 21 per cent, a mechanical 
washing machine; and 31 per cent, a vacuum 
cleaner.*° 


® House & Home 15 (June 1959), p. 103 

10]. Freperick Dewnurst AND Associates, America’s 
Needs and Resources, 1947. New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1947, p. 179. 
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The combined effect of mechanical home devices 
upon the lives of the owners is still to be deter- 
mined. Yet there can be no gainsaying that many 
of these items bring comfort and convenience and 
shorten the toil of many homemakers, and they 
most certainly affect the family budget. It is esti- 
mated that from 20 to 30 per cent of the cost of 
the house is now attributable to heating, wiring, 
and plumbing. When these items of fixed equip- 
ment are excluded, the remaining ones may cost 
anywhere from $1500 to $6,000. 

Very rapidly household equipment has become 
a dominant aspect of housing. This development 
poses many questions for the consumer. How, for 
example, is a homemaker to know whether or 
when to purchase a given piece of equipment, 
what kind to buy, where to place it in the home, 
how to use and maintain it, how to mute it, and 
how to be its master? The nontraditional nature of 
modern household equipment implies that there 
are few, if any, cultural norms by which the home- 
maker can find her way. 


Now to turn prophet for a moment. In looking 
to the future, these statements appear to be war- 
ranted: By and large, for the next few decades, 
developments in housing and household equipment 
will undoubtedly be a continuation of those that 
have been identified. Suburbanization will con- 
tinue to increase at a fast rate with a further 
decline of the farm population. There is less than 
a fifty-fifty chance that rational subdividing and 
neighborhood planning will become a common 
aspect of the housing scene. I foresee an improve- 
ment in the general design of American houses. 
The art and science of building will further reduce 
guess and gamble. Storage will become more ade- 
quate, so will lighting, heating and cooling, and 
sound insulation. Tomorrow we shall have a parlor, 
in a modified form, and a family room in the place 
of that “blighted” area now called the living room. 
The mechanization of our dwellings will become 
even more pronounced. The cost but not the size 
of our homes will increase. Government—federal, 
state, and local—will play an increasingly important 
role in housing. And finally, our concern for meet- 
ing the housing needs of the aged, of the poor, 
and of minorities will become far more _pro- 
nounced than it is today. 


Implications 
In looking ahead, we can see many ways in 
which these hurriedly sketched developments will 
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challenge those of us in home economics, especially 
those concerned with man’s shelter needs. 


A. There are a number of implications for those 
who teach housing and household equipment. 


1. Increasingly we need to help students and 
families evaluate housing and equipment alterna- 
tives and make wise decisions in terms of basic 
needs and values. Fifty, or even 25 years ago, 
when the family was to a considerable extent a 
production unit, there was ample need and justifi- 
cation for teaching skills that would increase the 
productivity of the homemaker and make her 
setting more comfortable and convenient. But the 
home has become a place where goods and services 
purchased on the market are consumed; therefore, 
we have a clear responsibility for teaching people 
how to learn to analyze and to make decisions 
rather than how to produc e particular items that go 
into the home. It is very important, for example, 
that we help people analyze the advantages and 
disadvantages of different kinds of ne ighborhoods, 
houses, and equipment; but this is not enough. 
More effectively than in the past, we need to help 
people evaluate different alternatives in terms of 
basic human values and to see the implications of 
their decisions. 

As was implied in the 
recent developments, many individuals and families 
are changing their housing image. There is 
definitely a “straining” toward a national urban 
norm of one-story, comfortable, well-equipped 
dwellings in a suburban setting.'' People are not 
only elaborating upon housing and equipment in 
terms of what Maslow'* calls lower level needs— 
such as physical protection, comfort, convenience— 
but, moreover, new and/or different values are 


earlier examination of 


appearing on the horizon as the more familiar ones 
Social prestige and leisure are be- 
coming the concern of many people, and lying in 
the more distant future are such value orientations 


are satisfied. 


as beauty, privacy, freedom, and equality. To be 
reasonably effective, we who work in the area of 
housing need to make our efforts in terms of the 
concerns of today’s families. 


't James E. Montcomery, Housing Imagery and the 
Teaching of Housing, J. Home Econ. 51 (June 1959), pp. 
466-468, and James E. MontcoMery, Sara SmrrH SUTKER, 
and Mate Nycren, a bulletin in press, entitled Rural Hous- 
ing in Garfield County, Oklahoma: A Study of Processes 
Images, Attitudes and Values. 

12 A.. H. -Mastow, ~ Motivation and Personality. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1954, pp. 80-98 and 
146-154. 
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Those who advertise have long since capitalized 
on psychological intangibles. Indeed is it not true 
that ultimately most of the advertising of houses, 
equipment, and furnishings is couched in terms of 
values and symbols, hopes and fears?'* And surely 
we want to feel that our approach is as scientific 
as that employed by Madison Avenue persuaders. 


2. We need to help students and families see 
that it is possible for them to meet and success- 
fully solve some of the problems of housing and 
household equipment and that there are still others 
which individuals can never hope to solve without 
working as members of groups and organizations. 
In many of our courses, we somehow fail to get 
around to those issues which individuals can solve 
only by joining forces with many others. The 
problems of subdivision control, the installation of 
utilities, space for schools, parks and playgrounds, 
and slum clearance—these and other problems must 
be solved by groups larger than the family. The 
fact that problems in housing and equipment in- 
volve the community as well as the individual 
family is not a proper reason for excluding them 
from our courses. Apropos to these comments is 
a statement taken from the first constitution of the 
American Home Economics Association, namely, 


“The object of this Association shall be to im- 


in the home, the 
"14 


prove the conditions of living 
institutional household and the community. 


3. It is of utmost importance that we redouble 
our effort to help students and families to see that 
housing is an ongoing process. The day has passed, 
if it ever existed, when a young couple moved 
into a “split-level” house on Shady Lane and lived 
there more or less happily ever afterward. Young 
people usually begin housekeeping in a rented 
place, and within a few years many of them buy a 
small house which perhaps is sufficient until the 
second child is born. Then as income increases 
the family quite often seeks a better house in a 
better ne ighborhood. After the children are grown 
and have left home it may be that the house and 
lot are too much for the aging parents. Un- 
doubtedly the same process takes place in regard 
to equipping and furnishing the house. In short, 
we must help those with whom we work to see 
that there is eternally a need for making adjust- 
ment between families and their housing environ- 
ment. 


13 See Vance Pacxann, Fhe-Status Seekers. New York: 
McKay Company, Inc., 1959, pp. 61-77. 
14 J. Home Econ. 1 (Feb. 1909), p. 40. 
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B. As we look ahead, there also are clear impli- 
cations for the increasingly important role that we 
must play in bringing the consumer and the pro- 
ducers of housing and equipment into a more 
understanding relationship. We have a rich oppor- 
tunity to play the role of effective interpreters. 


1. It is our responsibility to know as much as 
possible about the housing needs, desires, values, 
and expectations of families in all walks of life. 
Today the homemaker is probably called upon to 
perform more roles than at any other time in the 
history of the country. Regardless of her training 
and energy, it is extremely difficult for her to be 
the master of all these roles. Many homemakers 
simply do not know what their housing wants, 
needs, and values are. Furthermore, many of them 
have little idea which pieces of equipment they 
should buy now and which they should forego 
for some future date. In an age of plastics, syn- 
thetics, and electronics, it is very difficult for the 
average consumer to be intelligent about various 
aspects of furnishings, equipment, and housing. 
It would seem that our first responsibility to 
families, then, is to know basically what they are 
striving toward, what their values, needs, and eco- 
nomic resources are, and then to learn more about 
the effects of a given neighborhood, house, and 


piece of equipment on their general well-being. 


2. On the other side of the equation, as effective 
interpreters, we need to increase our understanding 
of the problems of those who produce housing and 
household equipment. If a merchant-builder were 
to ask some of us for advice on what kind of 
house a family with three small children and an 
income of $5,000 should have, would we be able 
to help him find the answer, or would we simply 
give the classic refrain, “it all depends”? If we can 
succeed in developing more effective relationships 
with the producers and merchants of housing and 
equipment, I am confident the gain to all will be 
considerable. 


3. If we are fulfill more effectively our re- 
sponsibilities to consumers and producers, we must 
engage in more basic and more long-range re- 
search. Recent research in the area under discus- 
sion has been most encouraging, but even so we 
probably know more about people's behavior in 
the supermarket than we know about the processes 
involved in buying a house or a major item. of 
equipment. I can see only two obstacles that will 
hinder us in a greater fulfillment of research 
responsibilities. One is a lack of basic training in 
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fundamental research and the other, which is 
related to the first, is that of securing a reasonable 
amount of money for the prosecution of well 
thought-out research projects. 

Apropos to this latter problem, at the first annual 

meeting of your Association, A. C. True made the 
following observation: 
Research, then, should be prosecuted in a . . . comprehen- 
sive manner, in order that we may know the truth, and that 
that may be the basis of all our endeavors. Thus far there has 
been very little of accurate, strong and comprehensive 
research along these lines, and the agencies for such work 
are extremely inadequate. Most of the work that has been 
done has been done incidentally in connection with other 
enterprises, and the interest of the workers has been largely 
a divided interest. We need, therefore, to have public 
and private funds which may be devoted earnestly and 
exclusively to definite researches . . . '® 

4. Finally, if we are to meet our obligations in 
the future, we need to change our conception of 
our research role. Too often we shy away from 
problems lest they be too basic, or because they 
are thought to lie outside the province of home 
economics. In so doing we wait until someone 
else has done our work for us and then we borrow 
the fruits of his labor. Of course, we must continue 
to borrow, but if we are to gain more professional 
respectability, if we are to give our students, 
families across the country, and producers of hous- 
ing and equipment our best, we must roll up our 
collective sleeves and do more research on more 
fundamental problems. And the sooner we recog- 
nize and become proud of our unique opportuni- 
ties, the better for all concerned. If we succeed 
in becoming more able researchers in our own right, 
when we seek the co-operation of “purists” in 
physics, chemistry, economics, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and the arts, we shall not be regarded as 
women and men without an academic country. I 
maintain that we have no other alternative except 
to flounder in the doldrums of mediocrity, frustra- 
tion, and ineffectiveness. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, housing and household equipment 
during the past 50 years have changed at an ex- 
ceptionally fast rate, undoubtedly faster than we 
have changed in training and in point of view. 
But let us not be discouraged if we have not kept 
apace with the dynamics of these developments; 
let us become discouraged only if in the future we 
fail to take up more effectively our option in this 
vital area of endeavor. If we sincerely try to 


*8 J. Home Econ. 1 (Feb. 1909), p. 32. 
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measure up to the responsibilities that lie ahead, 
I am confident 50 years hence my counterpart 
will have a fascinating story to tell of how home 
economists met the challenge over the decades. 

As Sean O'Casey recently said: 

Our world has grandeur and life has hope. In spite of 
the beats and wailers, the harp in the air still sings the 
melody of hope, and hope in action will sing on everlast- 
ingly till, maybe, a thousand million years from now time 
gives its last sigh and all things go.'® 


16 New York Times Magazine (Jan. 1, 1959), p. 68. 
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fully prepared, how to make the selected items 
acceptable. Some of the new findings in nutrition 
research may influence the recommendations for an 
adequate diet. Technological developments _ will 
certainly result in the introduction of many new 
food products. 

Under these conditions, the professional home 
economist can be expected to have an increasingly 
important role in the food industry. The food 
specialist will serve the well-being of families by 
interpreting to the manufacturer the needs and 
interests of the consumer; by having a part in the 
development of new products and in the constant 
improvement of the quality of processed foods; 
and also by developing label information that will 
be meaningful to the purchaser as he chooses 
among the foods available in the retail market. 

Technological developments will in no way de- 
crease the importance of an understanding of the 
relation between nutrition and health. In fact, 
there appears to be, if anything, an increased need 
for sound nutrition education, and education con- 
cerning food and its role in nutrition. The universal 
introduction of nutrition education in the ele- 
mentary schools, as well as a strengthening of its 
teaching in the secondary schools, is indicated if 
we would be a nutritionally literate nation. 

Finally, the food and nutrition specialist of to- 
morrow must be well-trained in the natural and 
social sciences, for to serve the well-being of 
families 50 years hence will require an under- 
standing of the advances in nutrition science and 
of the developments in food technology as well as 
an appreciation of their application under the 
conditions of the home and of family life, whatever 
those may be in the year 2000. 





Current Developments and a Look Ahead 


In Textiles and Clothing 


HE general subject of “Scanning the Future 

in Textiles and Clothing” is both timely 
and provocative—timely because it is none too soon 
for us to begin to view textiles in terms of what we 
really expect them to do for us, and provocative 
because there are so many textile products claim- 
ing and counterclaiming their ability to serve us 
regardless of whether our varied requirements are 
in conflict or are direct contradictions. 

First of all, | would like to set forth four specific 
statements regarding textiles: 

1. We cannot view the present or the future textiles 
only as materials, for they are inseparable from 
the finished product—clothing on one hand and 
household textile products on the other—and it is 
these textile products that the customer buys. 

. There is no textile fiber, fabric construction, or 
fiber composition that is best for all end-use 
applications. 

3. Skill in buying textile products depends not only 
upon knowledge as to what are the desirable 
properties of fiber and fabric but what are the 
individual requirements of the customer making 
the purchase. 

. The qualities, both esthetic and utilitarian, that 
attracted the consumer purchase should last 
through the useful life of the article. 

It is not my intention to deliberate on each of 
these points in order. However, I shall refer to 
them all from time to time as I begin the opera- 
tion of “Scanning the Future in Textiles.” 


Variety, the Spice of Life 

Our way of life has changed greatly from the 
days of our own fathers and mothers when cloth- 
ing was either for dress occasions or for work with 
somewhat worn-out representatives of each cate- 
gory serving as leisure clothing when there were 
leisure hours. How different it is now! Today we 
have dress, semidress, informal, casual, and work 
clothing. Within each category lies an_ ever- 
increasing number of designs and styles, all avail- 
able in unlimited colors, textures, and materials. 
Think, too, of the regressive types of homes and 
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household textile products you have seen from 
formal, to neat, to homey, to lived-in, and to hope- 
less. I should like to concentrate on the clothing 
phase of textiles and remind you that every natural 
fiber, all types of man- -made fibers, and each of 
the ever-expanding list of synthetic fibers may 
appear in each of those six categories of clothing. 
Just as individual persons may seem out of place 
when attired in a style inappropriate to their age, 
size, or coloring, certain textile structures and yarn 
types—yes, even textile fibers—may be inappropri- 
ate for the requirements of the outer wear item 
being worn, or for the household environment. 
Thus we often judge a textile as to its appropri- 
ateness for the occasion or the end-use item not 
only in the style and cut of the garment but the 
drape, the hand, the texture, and even the color 
and weight of the textile fabric used. We may go 
so far as to evaluate the compatibility of two or 
more fibers in the same fabric as a blend or as a 
combination textile, or the appropriateness of tex- 
tures within the several parts of a garment or 
between skirt and blouse, or shirt and trousers. 
By all means, becomingness is a requirement of a 
textile, particularly as to color and texture in 
women’s wear. What is becoming to one age or 
figure or skin color is sure to be unbecoming to 
another. The incongruity of the combination of 
textile-texture inevitably identifies a poor textile 
customer. Thus, as we scan the future of textiles 
and we realize that each fiber, both new and old, 
can be produced in virtually any texture, color, 
weight, and fabric construction, we must further 
demand that the desirable properties natural to 
each be retained at least for a reasonable service- 


life. 
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Properties Must Last 


Can we not apply the concept of a balanced 
diet in our wearing of clothing? Just as a balanced 
diet requires well-established amounts of protein, 
carbohydrate, fat, starch, various vitamins and 
minerals, a dress or a suit will require certain tex- 
ture and weight factors imparted by the fibers, 
including durability, colorfastness, shape-retention, 


and cleanability. Affecting these properties are 
special finishes (these might be compared to the 
vitamins ); finishes for crease-retention and wrinkle- 
resistance, for water-repellency, for fire-resistance, 
spot- and stain-resistance, and others. Just as in 
our food we may cook out all of the vitamins or 
discard the essential minerals with the water used 
in cooking, so can we discard or lose the special 
finishes if they are not satisfactorily washable or 
dry-cleanable. 

To look ahead into the future of textiles, cloth- 
ing, and household fabrics, it is not enough for us 
to know what the manufacturers are about to 
introduce, nor is it particularly important that we 
know everything about inherent physical behavior 
of these individual fibers. Have we not in the past 
overly concerned ourselves with fiber properties 
and tried somewhat unsuccessfully to correlate 
these with end-use experience with fabrics made of 
these same fibers? 

In de-emphasizing the importance of textile fiber 
properties to the consumer, I may seem to be 
inconsistent. Obviously an explanation is neces- 
sary. Such test performances on a new polymer 
fiber as tenacity or strength, fineness, extensibility, 
melting point, or dyeability are of value in deter- 
mining whether the new fiber has any promise in 
the textile field. It will go on the consumer mar- 
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ket as a textile not as a fiber. The physical form, 
weight, density, finish, and other textile values 
may well have been guided by the requirements 
of the fiber properties to assure a wearable and 
pleasing fabric which has been designed to stress 
the better fiber behavior and to compensate for 
fiber weaknesses. In turn, the finished garment 
purchased by the store customer may not fully 
utilize the performance capacity of the fabric. For 
example, the sewing thread may fail, the trimming 
bleed or fade, the garment construction may be 
poor. It is the garment, of which one or more 
fiber types serve as the components, which the 
customer buys. Just as an automobile is the engi- 
neered assembly of component parts and materials, 
so is a suit or a coat. Just as a well-honed kitchen 
knife is a product of a special steel alloy intended 
to hold an edge and resist stains, so is a wash-and- 
wear blouse compounded and finished to hold a 
crease and to resist stains. 

We cannot overemphasize the performance re- 
quirements of the individual consumer for textile 
end-use products. For the consumer, then, the 
future seems to demand two types of knowledge: 

First, the consumer needs general knowledge of 
the performance characteristics of the fabric, 
whether it be of one fiber or several; and second, 
general knowledge of the durability and long-time 
utility of this complex, very finely woven or knitted 
textile product. 


Needs of All Families Not Alike 


Does the future not also require that we know 
more about our own needs, our own wants, our 
own individual habits of textile use and care so as 
better to guide our selection from those fabrics, 
textures, colors, and fiber combinations which, from 
our knowledge, would seem to offer the best utility 
for our own or our family’s use? Bad buys in 
textiles are not confined to those items which 
fail in service. They may often be the inappropri- 
ate, unbecoming, or incongruous, and the customer 
who envisioned herself as lovely as the young 
model who showed the dress, or himself as still 
being the gay blade of Jones Beach of 20 years ago, 
may return these poor purchases as having been 
defective or may simply relegate them to the 
closet. Unfortunately, no amount of mint sauce can 
make mutton taste like spring lamb. 

What are some of the textile facts we now know 
as carrying much weight in the future of our textile 
clothing combination? We have mentioned already 
five use-conditions of dress appropriate to men and 
to women but which seem to melt into one another 
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in usage by college students and teen-agers where 
local custom prevails, especially in the casual cloth- 
ing which often appears to be the approved dress 
or uniform of an individual school, or college, 
or neighborhood. 

For dress occasions, both formal and business, 
workmanship, texture, color, line, drape, becoming- 
ness are of paramount importance both for men and 
for women. The superiority of the tailoring of wool 
as compared with any of the synthetics accounts 
for the preponderance of this material in men’s 
wear and in the finest of women’s suits and wool- 
like dresses. In contradiction is the superior crease- 
retention of synthetics. From our new knowledge 
of synthetics, perhaps we can see a large market 
for blends of small quantities of some of the new 
fibers, particularly Creslan and Zefran—the more 
wool-like of the synthetic fibers—in blends with 
wool. 

We will always appreciate the crispness and in- 
finite variety of fabric constructions with cotton 
and its superior summer comfort. Its whiteness 
indicates its constant importance in women’s 
dresses and in men’s white shirts. Its absorptive 
qualities put it high on the chosen list for textiles 
that are going to be in contact with the skin. 

I think we will never lose entirely a sense of 
conformity that the business suit for semidress is a 
must in the city whether one is a professional man 
or a businessman. There surely is a definite style- 
rightness for the afternoon dress and accompanying 
hat, gloves, and hosiery for the businesswoman, 
the well-dressed shopper, and the consumer who 
is shopping or going to a luncheon. Admittedly, 
the city streets produce a hodgepodge of right and 
wrong, of the incongruous and the appropriate, 
to say nothing of the compatible but unbecoming. 
Those same consumers who demand perfection in 
detail in their dress and semidress will welcome 
the man-made fibers: the rayons, acetate, Arnel, 
and the synthetics, of which there are so many, in 
their business clothes, their afternoon dresses, their 
shirts, and certainly in their hosiery and many of 
their underthings because of the ability of these 
fibers and fabrics to stand up against abuse, to 
resist wrinkles, to stay relatively smooth, to retain 
creases, and to resist soiling from rain and mud. 
Which fibers should be mixed with one another 
and in what concentration is something for the 
individual producer to work out, based largely 
upon his knowledge of textiles and verified over a 
period of acceptance testing based on the desirable 
results in terms of individual consumer wear ex- 
perience. 
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One wonders whether the ultracasual or super- 
informal shoppers one meets in town or country 
ever are dressed completely. Skin-tight toreador 
pants, ultrashort shorts, transparent shirts, sloppy 
blouses, discordant bandanas, queer caps, all pro- 
duce a hodgepodge of color, texture, line, and ma- 
terial that probably account for so many of our 
young artists fleeing from realism to the painting 
of abstracts, for nothing in their disordered dreams 
can compare with what they see daily on the 
streets. The casual and informal to which I have 
already referred are as appropriate in their place 
as is the business suit in its own locale. Here, 
comfort is of the first essence; durability is more 
or less secondary; but cleanability is also an im- 
portant criterion. For maximum comfort in hot, 
humid weather, I still think cotton cannot be 
challenged by any of the drip-dry finished cottons 
or by the synthetics. If greater ability to retain 
shape and crease is desired, then the wash-and- 
wear cottons, or the blends with synthetics, or the 
all-synthetic fibers offer a tremendous value in 
men’s shirts, slacks, and suits; in women’s skirts, 
blouses, play clothes; and to the whole gamut of 
casual and informal clothing for the entire family. 


Knowledge Essential 


The consumer must have knowledge! This can- 
not be repeated too often. The home economist 
is the principal agent through whom this knowl- 
edge is carried to the public. The home economics 
teacher is called upon to instruct tomorrow's con- 
sumers. The clothing specialist in extension carries 
the message of textile and fabric facts, together 
with style and fashion knowledge, to the home- 
maker—today’s consumer. Home economists in 
business, through meetings with consumers and 
with salespeople in department stores, endeavor to 
carry this same information through to the con- 
sumer. The women’s magazines, though they tend 
to emphasize the esthetics far more than the utili- 
tarian features of textiles, do a good instructive job. 
Supplying all of these sources of information are 
the textile producers themselves, not only in the 
field of synthetics and man-made fibers but in the 
natural fibers also. One simply cannot assimilate 
all the information that is available. 

We are on the threshold of new knowledge and 
skill in the engineering and blending of fibers to 
produce fabrics whose end-use serviceability can 
be more accurately forecast. The Textile Fiber 
Products Identification Act, becoming effective in 
March 1960, will give some guidance in selection 
and care. It remains for the producers of other 
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textile elements of, let us say, a man’s suit to de- 
velop these elements to the same degree of clean- 
ability or washability, or dimensional stability, or 
colorfastness as the fabric itself. The manufacturer 
can then give a guarantee to the garment maker 
and he to the retailer, and thus on to the consumer 
as to the way in which a garment will perform in 
use. Perhaps such information will be available 
through manufacturers even in the field of high- 
fashion merchandise, but, by and large, most of 
this kind of information will probably come through 
the L-22 standard for all-fiber textile products on 
which the American Standards Association Com- 
mittee L-22 has almost completed its work. With 
this knowledge and with greater analysis of his 
own requirements, the average customer can be- 
come a good consumer or user of textiles. It will 
involve work. It will require some study. It 
should surely involve the taking of notes when one 
goes shopping. It will demand the careful exami- 
nation of one’s use-experience and the return of 
unsatisfactory goods with the intent that these 
unsatisfactory items be returned to the manufac- 
turer. Manufacturers and retailers, also, should 
remember that the well-informed customer is a 
more satisfied consumer—not only today but into 
the foreseeable future. 


Textile Future Depends on Key Questions 


Does anyone ever make a textile purchase with- 
out sooner or later asking himself, “Would I buy 
this product again?” Our new fibers, fabrics, and 
finishes are not designed for once-in-a-lifetime 
buying even by every one of today’s and tomor- 
row’s consumers. The same thing can be said for 
every manufacturer of products made from these 
fabrics. The future of every textile product on 
the market today and in the foreseeable future 
depends on a preponderance of “yes” answers if 
the forecast for 1970 is to be realized with 2 billion 
pounds of rayon and acetate against 1959's esti- 
mated 1,650 million; 1,000 million (1 billion) 
pounds of synthetics against about 650 million; 
wool tumbling further to 300 million pounds from 
1959’s 400 million (1948's use in the USA was 
800 million pounds); and with these three classes 
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equaling cotton’s 4 billion pounds in 1970, only 
slightly less than 1959. 

Suppose the answer is “no!” The consumer 
would not buy again. Perhaps only one fiber may 
be affected by too many negative votes or per- 
haps a whole class of fibers! In all fairness, the 
home-economics-trained or otherwise skilled con- 
sumer should ask, “If not, why not?” Did the prod- 
uct fall short in any esthetic quality that led me to 
select it when I was a customer in the store, or did 
it fail in service performance when I used or 
consumed it? If the second question is pertinent, 
then the consumer should ask himself, “Did I 
consider serviceability and care at the time of 
purchase, or did I just assume or expect good 
performance from an unlabeled and _ non- 
guaranteed product?” 

Negative votes may be unjust and may reflect 
more blame on the consumer than on the goods. 
A fully justified negative vote or a decision never 
again to buy that product is equally unjust and 
cowardly if nothing more is done than not to buy. 
Consumer and retailer alike have a responsibility 
to report every justified complaint to the manu- 
facturer. Without such information on shortcom- 
ings, how can a garment manufacturer avoid the 
same bad textile purchase next season; how can 
the poor dye job or the incomplete finishing be 
pinned on the guilty converter, or the bad fabric 
on the weaver, or inferior and uneven fiber on 
the producer? Textile returns in large volume 
should be reported to the research committee of 
the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists at Lowell Technological Institute. 

The future of the industry depends in no small 
measure upon the intelligent buying and use of 
textiles; on our honesty in evaluating our own 
habits of selection, use, and care; on our stubborn 
insistence that wrongs be satisfied and that the 
source of trouble be identified so that it may be 
corrected. With better knowledge of ourselves and 
our wants, we will better use and appreciate the 
infinite variety of new and improved textiles, the 
complexity of constructions, and expanded palette 
of dyestuffs, the more exacting guides to textile 
buying and use that lie ahead. 


International Federation Membership 


Membership in the International Federation of Home Economics is open to 
individuals interested in home economics for annual dues of $2.75, which 
includes the quarterly Bulletin of the Federation. Dues should be paid to 
the Fédération internationale de Enseignement ménager, 41, avenue Théo- 


phile-Gautier, Paris XVIe, France. 





1958-59 Report of Activities 


From the Board of Trustees 


The board of trustees met in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
during the 1959 annual meeting of the AHEA. The 
trustees prepared and submitted the 1959-60 Associa- 
tion budget to the executive board for approval. The 
executive board, in turn, presented the budget to the 
assembly of delegates for adoption. See the annual 
budget in this issue of the JournaL, page 642. The 
Association treasurer rendered an annual financial re- 
port to the assembly. 


The trustees directed the investment of Association 
funds during the current fiscal year, a full account of 
which will be included in. the auditor's report in the 
November issue of the JouRNAL. 

The board accepted the resignations of the outgoing 
officers, Elizabeth Dyar and Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, and 
accepted as members the two new Association officers, 
Vice-President Mary Catharine Starr and Recording 
Secretary Mary A. Warren.—OLca P. BrucHEr 


From the Executive Board and Executive Committee 


At its meetings immediately preceding and following 
the 1959 annual meeting, the executive board of the 
Association took the following action: 

1. The board approved the recommendation that the 
name “social welfare and public health section” be 
changed to “health and welfare section” and that 
“home economics in institution administration sec- 
tion” be changed to “institution administration 
section.” 

2. The board accepted the proposal of the home 
economists in business section to carry out a study 
for development of criteria for optimum quality 
of finished foods. The Association will lend its full 
support to the project. 

The board also approved a project completed by 
another committee of the HEIB section—a Hand- 
book of Household Equipment Terminology. The 
Handbook is to be published later this fall by the 
Association. 

3. The board approved recommendations 
a. That the collective member groups and their 

representatives to the permanent council of the 

International Federation of Home Economics 

elected prior to the 1958 Congress shall serve 

through June 1962. 

Collective member groups will then have an 
opportunity to reconsider their representation in 
relation to the 1963 Congress in Paris, with the 
privilege of re-electing their representative or 
electing other persons as representatives at the 
1963 Congress. 

. That the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion be represented at the meeting of the 
permanent council of the International Federa- 
tion to be held in Paris April 4 to 9, 1960. 

. The board approved a recommendation to give 
financial support to the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth as a member of the Council of National 
Organizations. 


b. The board further authorized the appointment 
of a committee to lend assistance to the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth and 
to plan ways of implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference. 

. The board also authorized the appointment of 

a similar committee relative to the January 

1961 White House Conference on Aging. 

. The board approved the appointment of commit- 
tees to study the Association’s committee structure 
and the Association’s affiliations. 

. The board asked the headquarters staff to develop 
a procedure with the states through which recollec- 
tions of early-day pioneers, former presidents, and 
others might be preserved. 

. On recommendation of some sections, groups with- 
in the Association, and individuals, the executive 
board approved a recommendation to consider the 
formulation of a code of ethics for our Association. 

. The board reviewed the report of the president as 
chairman of the policy committee on public rela- 
tions and approved and transmitted to the assembly 
of delegates the committee’s recommendation that 
the public relations counsel be retained for 1959-60 
if satisfactory working arrangements and program 
can be worked out. 

[The assembly of delegates voted to continue the 
program under these conditions, and satisfactory 
arrangements were made at a meeting with the 
public relations counsel in July. ] 

. The board accepted a recommendation of the 
committee on accreditation of the colleges and 
universities section that the Association appoint 
an over-all Association committee to explore the 
problems connected with accreditation. 

. The board authorized the headquarters staff to 
investigate the feasibility of including classified 
advertising in the JouRNAL, as a means of helping 
to fill vacancies in home economics positions. 

Oxca P. Brucuer, President 
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From the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of the AHEA 


Through questionnaires sent to unit members early 
in the fall, the agenda was selected for our 50th An- 
niversary unit meeting. Suggestions were received for 
the three unit meetings held immediately before and 
after the AHEA annual meeting. These plans included 
promotion of public relations as the main objective, 
since at the close of the 1958 unit meeting the presi- 
dents and councilors recommended the employment of 
a public relations firm with a vote of 89 to 1 to the 
AHEA executive board. 

The June 22 morning session included a panel of 
experts from four states representing various areas 
related to public relations. Our AHEA public relations 
committee chairman, Rosalind C. Lifquist, moderated 
this panel. Participants and their topics were: (1) 
Georgia’s Public Relations Program—Emily Alexander, 
(2) Home Economics Week in Tennessee—Gladys 
White, (3) Increase in Texas Membership—Frances 
Welch, and (4) The 50th Anniversary Celebration in 
Connecticut—Erna Fisher. This panel followed an ex- 
cellent address on Your Responsibilities for Public Rela- 
tions by Philip Lesly, president of the public relations 
firm retained by AHEA. He brought many ideas and 
suggestions to us. Questions were asked by the unit 
members and discussed by Mr. Lesly. 

As formerly, the unit met with the executive board 
for luncheon and briefing on certain problems and 


From the President 


Your president is deeply conscious of the honor to be 
serving as president of this Association during its 
Fiftieth Anniversary year.. Only a brief report of the 
president's activities during the year can be included 
in this report. 

First, I should like to express my appreciation to 
all of the headquarters staff for their help this past 
year. 

Your president, in summarizing her Association ac- 
tivities during the past year, finds that she spent 
approximately 60 days away from her office. This, of 
course, includes travel time. This includes attendance 
at: 

1. The Ninth International Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics 

2. Many committee meetings at headquarters, includ- 
ing meetings of the policy committee on public 
relations and the committee on federal research 
related to home economics 

. The workshop sponsored by the Association and the 

committee on philosophy and objectives at the 

Kellogg Biological Station, Gull Lake, Michigan 

. The meeting to plan the 1959 annual meeting pro- 

gram in Milwaukee 

. Women’s Activities Conference of the 

Safety Council in Chicago 


National 


ideas. The presidents and councilors then returned 
to small group discussions on the following topics led 
by unit members: Membership Promotion—Alice Cro- 
martie and Anna Bines; Planning State Meetings— 
Elizabeth Trainham and M. Catherine Welch; Recruit- 
ment—Eugenia Whitehead and Ruth Wheeler; and 
Newsletters—Marjorie Lovering. 

The business meeting of the unit was conducted at 
the June 26 afternoon session. Sara Brown, nominating 
chairman, presented the nominations. 

Discussion on the standing rules for the unit was led 
by Helen Y. White. These rules were adopted. See 
page 651. 

The unit officers and members felt that this meeting 
was very helpful to them in their work with other 
members and groups within their states. Since the 
program was selected from the presidents’ and coun- 
cilors’ needs as expressed by them, it was destined to 
be a success. We wish that every one of our members 
might have had the opportunity to hear the excellent 
panel and Mr. Lesly’s inspiring talk and to have taken 
part in the discussion groups. A combination of the 
inspiration gathered and the responsibility that each 
member feels to exert leadership in her own state will 
have pointed the way for the future of home economics, 
its growth and continued success.—Eunice E. Hera.p, 
Chairman 


6. A meeting called by the Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for representatives of national organi- 
zations to discuss problems of mutual interest 

. Meeting of the Council of National Organizations 
for the 1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth 

3. Conference on programs of international co-operation 
called by the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor 
Your president was highly honored to be invited by 

many state associations to participate in meetings which 

observed the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Association. 

Due to conflict in dates, it was not possible to accept 

all of these invitations. 

However, the cordial welcome extended by those 
groups she was privileged to meet with, the quality 
of their programs, the interesting and unusual ways in 
which the Fiftieth Anniversary was observed, and the 
fine professional spirit are evidence of great strength 
in our membership. 

Your president wishes also to express sincere appreci- 
ation to the policy committee on public relations which 
gave so generously of time and counsel during this 
first year of the new venture. Members at the annual 
meeting have had an opportunity to express apprecia- 
tion to the chairman of the committee on philosophy 
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and objectives for its thoughtful and loyal work in 
connection with the committee’s assignment and for 
the outstanding report presented at the annual meet- 
ing, and I should like to add my appreciation to Day 
Monroe, Dorothy Scott, and the committee for a 
difficult assignment well done. 

Elizabeth Dyar, chairman of the program committee 
for this Fiftieth Anniversary meeting, the local com- 
mittee, and many others shared in the planning of this 
annual meeting. Miss Horton and the headquarters 
staff responsible for planning and carrying out the 
details of the special Fiftieth Anniversary observance 
connected with this meeting are entitled to a very 


From the Treasurer 


Because the American Home Economics Association’s 
fiscal year ended on July 31, 1959, this report, prepared 
for the annual meeting, could not give an exact ac- 
counting of the income and expenses for the entire 
fiscal year. The complete report will appear in the 
November 1959 Journav. I hope that all members will 
take time to study that report in detail. 

What are we worth? As we work with individuals 
and families on family financial planning, we help them 
take a look at their resources as a basis for their plan- 
ning. I would like to begin this report by giving you 
some information about our resources. The auditor's 
report of July 31, 1958 lists the value of the head- 
quarters building, furnishings, and decorations as 
$210,801. The Association also maintains a replace- 
ment and maintenance fund. There was $14,674 in 
this fund on July 31, 1958, giving a total value of 
$225,475 in the headquarters building, furnishings and 
decorations, and building fund. In the budget, you 
will note that $2500 is to be added to the maintenance 
fund from the reserve fund. This is done each year. 
On July 31, 1958, the Association had investments in 
the amount of $162,720. On this same date, there 
was cash on hand and on deposit of $61,074 making a 
total of $223,794. When the value of the headquarters 
building, the reserve building fund, investments, cash 
on hand and deposits are added, we find that the total 
monetary resources of the organization one year ago 
were $449,269. 

The Association administers several fellowships and 
awards. The amount of these have not been included 
in this report since they cannot be counted as assets. 
This may seem like a large reserve, but the board of 
trustees has been advised that in order to follow a sound 
financial policy, it should maintain a surplus fund equal 
to the amount of annual expenditures. When the 


budget is examined, you will recognize that we have 


not yet reached this amount. Some progress is made 
toward this goal each year. 

Where we get our money. The largest source of income 
is from membership. With more than 25,000 members 
in 1958-59, this source of income has increased almost 
$9,000 over 1957-58. We hope this trend will continue. 
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special word of thanks. To them also goes the credit 
for launching the Fiftieth Anniversary with a dinner 
in Washington last January at which representatives 
of other associations and our friends in government 
were our guests. 

New committees appointed this year include (1) a 
committee to review Association affiliations under the 
chairmanship of Catherine Dennis of North Carolina 
and (2) a committee to study the Association’s com- 
mittee structure. These committees, as well as others, 
have been asked to report at the executive committee 
meeting in January 1960. 

Oxca P. BrucHEer 


Four dollars of the $7 membership fee paid by each 
member goes toward the expense of printing the 
Journat and cannot be used to defray other expenses 
of the Association. 

The next largest source of income is from the annual 
meeting and sale of JournNnaL advertising. The income 
from the annual meeting is derived from the sale of 
space to exhibitors and from registration fees. These 
sources amounted to $141,000 for the fiscal year 1957- 
58. We do not have complete figures for this year, but 
the estimated income is approximately $161,000 or an 
increase of $20,000. 
nearly 50 per cent of the Association’s income. 

A third source of income is from JouRNAL subscrip- 
tions from colleges, libraries, organizations, and indi- 
viduals, and sale of books, leaflets, and pamphlets 
published by the Association. Several new leaflets and 
pamphlets were published this year and the sale of 
pamphlets has netted approximately $1500 more than 
was anticipated in the 1958-59 budget. 

Although not a large item, I want to mention that 
there is some income from investments, royalties, and 
rents. As of May 31, 1959, this had amounted to 
$5,537. The surplus funds referred to earlier are in- 
vested in (1) government bonds, (2) treasury bills, 


These two sources account for 


and (3) savings banks. Money on deposit is held at 
a minimum. When dues are received early in the year, 
they are invested and taken from investment as needed 
during the year. 

For the past several years, the budget has indicated 
an excess of expected expenses over expected income, 
with this excess to be drawn from surplus funds. Only 
once in the past several years has it been necessary to 
use the amount allocated from the reserve fund. The 
amount budgeted from surplus funds for 1958-59 was 
$39,655. Prospects are good that the 1958-59 income 
will cover expenses for the fiscal year ending July 31, 
1959. 

How the money is spent. The largest item of ex- 
penditure is for the salaries and social security pay- 
ments for the 27 members of the headquarters pro- 


(Continued on page 642) 
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From Staff Officers 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

AHEA’s Fiftieth Anniversary, Public Relations, Phi- 
losophy and Objectives of Home Economics . . . these 
three activities rise to the top in my review of the 
Association’s fiscal year—1958-59. And yet, the first 
day of our 1958-59 fiscal year found the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress on Home Economics in full swing on 
the University of Maryland campus. This was our 
number one special activity for 1957-58 and had been 
a secondary one for the two previous years. 

By all standards—the Association officers’, the staff's, 
the AHEA members’, and the guests’ from 59 other 
countries—the Congress was declared successful. Quick- 
ly at its close the staff began the finishing off of the 
Congress. The October Journnat carried the Congress 
story to our members, and a complimentary copy was 
sent to each guest from abroad. Copies of the official 
proceedings in the four Congress languages were in 
the mail in record-breaking time—less than five months 
after the close of the Congress. Hundreds of letters 
and many journals carrying stories and reports of the 
Congress and of our way of life received at head- 
quarters bear evidence of the far-flung results of the 
Congress. They tell—of friendships formed, of the 
exchange and acceptance of ideas and new methods, 
and of the realization of the big and important job 
ahead for all of us who have the vision to see and 
the will to do. My thanks to the headquarters staff, 
the organizing and the special committees, and friends 
of the Association who contributed so generously and 
ably to the Congress can be fully felt but never ex- 
pressed. My own memories of the Ninth International 
Congress will be a source of pleasure always. 


Public Relations 

For several months during the early part of 1957-58, 
some Association officers and staff members interviewed 
representatives of public relations firms relative to the 
possibility of obtaining such services for the Associa- 
tion. Individual members and groups of members had 
for some time indicated their belief that the Association 
should have public relations counsel. Due to unusually 
heavy expenses caused by the Congress and some 
special committees during 1956-58, authorization to 
explore the possibility of public relations counsel was 
first made by the executive committee in its January 
1958 meeting. The critical review being given our 
educational system at the time, our growing awareness 
of the public’s lack of understanding of home eco- 
nomics, together with our increasing need for home 
economists, no doubt influenced the Association mem- 
bers assembled in business session in Philadelphia, 
June 1958, to vote in favor of the Association’s employ- 
ing public relations counsel. 

The executive committee, after further and careful 
consideration, engaged the services of the Philip Lesly 
Company of Chicago, effective September 1, 1958. 
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The executive committee also appointed a small 
policy committee to work with the Philip Lesly Com- 
pany in developing the program and Association policies 
and to give guidance to the program and the staff. 
Members of the committee are: chairman, Olga P. 
Brucher, AHEA president; Mrs. Dorothy Lyle, AHEA 
recording secretary; Rosalind Lifquist, chairman of the 
AHEA public relations committee; Eunice Herald, 
chairman of the state presidents’ and councilors’ unit; 
Edna Amidon, chief of the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Branch, Office of Education; Mary E. Hawkins, 
AHEA editor; Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field secretary; 
and the Association’s executive secretary. Regular 
meetings have been held with representatives of the 
counsel; in addition, several meetings of local members 
and also of the total committee have been necessary. 
The committee has been most helpful, both from the 
standpoint of policy and consideration of plans and 
copy presented. 

The staff members have continued their usual public 
relations activities. In addition the staff—particularly 
the editor—has continuously supplied our public rela- 
tions counsel with home economics and Association 
information and names of specialists in various areas; 
has read copy submitted by the counsel, offered sug- 
gestions, and approved copy. 

The Association president reported to the assembly of 
delegates at the Milwaukee meeting, and the assembly 
voted to continue the program during the coming 
year. 

Fiftieth Anniversary 

A special committee to consider our 50th anniversary 
met in May 1958. Suggestions given and plans made 
at that time formed the basis for many activities during 
the anniversary year January 1, 1959 to December 31, 
1959. 

The 50th Anniversary Dinner of the Association, 
held at the Hotel Statler in Washington, D. C., on 
January 15, 1959, was the official opening celebration 
of the year. The guests of honor were “representatives 
of the many government agencies, national organiza- 
tions, educational leaders, and individuals whose inter- 
est and support have helped the Association achieve 
its goals and whose own programs have also advanced 
the general well-being of our society throughout the 
past half century.” 

The occasion seemed worthy of the beginning of 
such an important year of celebration. 

The 50th Anniversary Handbook prepared by the 
staff under the special supervision of Anita Reichert, 
our publications associate, filled a real need on the 
part of state associations. Copies were sent to hundreds 
of state association leaders. Reports of state celebra- 
tions have been heartening, and it is hoped that all of 
us will build on the impetus given by our anniversary 
celebration. 
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The reception given and use made of the Handbook 
caused the staff to hope to lend similar assistance in 
the future that will stimulate and unify state programs 
and form a common base on which states can move 
forward together. 

The 1959 annual meeting was a continuation of 
our celebration with the 50th Anniversary Luncheon 
as one of the high lights. Guests of honor for this 
occasion included the Association’s 1909 members, former 
Association presidents, state home economics associa- 
tion presidents when their state associations affiliated 
with AHEA, and state home economics association 
presidents as of January 1, 1959, the beginning of our 
anniversary year. 

Philosophy and Objectives 

Another high light of our anniversary annual meet- 
ing was the presentation of “Home Economics—New 
Directions,” the statement of the committee on philos- 
ophy and objectives of home economics. This com- 
mittee, appointed three years ago, reviewed home 
economics during the past 50 years, considered its 
present status, and presented challenges for our future. 
The preliminary statement issued by the committee in 
June 1958 was studied by hundreds of Association 
members; their reaction was obtained and considered 
in the final statement. A special workshop was held 
in Gull Lake, Michigan, in October 1958 to give 
Association members and representatives of kindred 
organizations an opportunity to consider the statement 
from their many points of view and to assist further 
in its revision. 

The implications of the statement for the various 
subject-matter and professional interests within the 
Association were discussed at Milwaukee. Presenta- 
tions on current subject-matter and a look ahead in 
the six major home economics subject-matter areas will 
no doubt be basic to consideration of the challenges 
home economists face. 

Although our anniversary celebrations, our public 
relations program, and our philosophy and objectives 
committee work stand out, the Association’s total pro- 
gram has been promoted throughout the year. 


Committees and Sections 

The headquarters staff lends ‘ts full support to sec- 
tion and committee chairmen in the development of 
their programs. One of the fundamental services is to 
help the chairmen understand the responsibilities which 
their Association position carries and their relationship 
to those closely related to them—other section officers 
or committee members—and to their counterparts on 
the state level. A handbook for section officers and 
general information for committee chairmen plus an 
individual letter to each is a part of the procedure. 
Reproducing and distributing letters, queries, material, 
is a service headquarters gives to all chairmen. Assist- 
ance before, during, and after meetings is given in 
various ways depending on the committee and the 
results obtained. 
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Committees. The September 1958 Jounnat listed 12 
standing committees, 4 annual meeting committees, and 
5 program committees. In addition to the public 
relations policy committee appointed in August 1959, 
four special committees were authorized at the January 
1959 executive committee meeting. During the current 
year, the following committees have met at head- 
quarters, except where noted: executive committee in 
August and January, college clubs advisory in Chicago, 
elections, federal research related to home economics, 
nominating, philosophy and objectives, advisory for 
publications and advertising, program for 1959 annual 
meeting in Milwaukee, consumer interests, and inter- 
national. The public relations policy committee has 
met many times. Two of the newly appointed special 
committees have met: One, to consider fellowships, 
awards, and contests, met in New York; the other, to 
consider college programs of home economics, met at 
headquarters. All committees with a few exceptions 
have been active. 

Sections are important segments of the Association— 
their chairmen serve as members of the executive 
board. Sections elect their own officers and develop 
their own programs of work. Some of the section 
officers promote an active program during the year 
and give considerable assistance to their counterparts 
on the state level. Others, probably because of pressure 
of official duties, do little more than plan a program 
for their section in connection with the annual meeting. 
Headquarters owes special thanks this year to the 
chairmen of Extension Service, home economists in 
business, and social welfare and public health for their as- 
sistance in a query initiated by the public relations policy 
committee about shortages of and predicted needs for 
home economists in their areas. The research section 
has contributed research articles for the JournaL. The 
colleges and universities section conducted a pre-annual 
meeting for home economists in liberal arts colleges, 
which will no doubt make a real contribution to those 
in attendance. 

Affiliations 

Just as sections and committees are important in 
developing good internal relationships, Association 
affiliations are important in developing good external 
relationships. During the current year, AHEA main- 
tained an affiliated relationship to 16 organizations 
whose purposes and programs are in harmony with the 
Association. Association representatives have attended 
meetings of all these organizations with the exception 
of the International Federation of Home Economics. 

In addition to the Association affiliations, co-operative 
relationships are established with other groups and 
government agencies, notably the Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Collegiate Problems of Teacher Education, 
and the National Project in Agricultural Communica- 
tions. Representatives in both of the above examples 
have been active. 

Each year, the Association receives requests for 
representation at many important meetings. Every 
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effort is made to have representation of members who 
have special interest in the subject of the meeting. 

Among those at which the Association was repre- 
sented during 1958-59 are the following: 

United Nations General Assembly, invitations issued 
by the American Association for the United Nations; 
The National Foundation; National Conference on 
International Economic and Social Development; Ninth 
National Conference on Standards; Food Law Institute; 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
special meetings on Social Security, educational issues, 
Food and Drug; Thomas Alva Edison Foundation; 
Association for Childhood Education, International; 
National Women’s Conference on Youth; B'nai B'rith 
Women; Committee on Aging of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly; National Citizens Committee for the 
World Health Organizations, Inc.; Institute of Inter- 
national Education; American Academy of Political 
and Social Science; White House Conference on Aging; 
and National Leadership Training Institute. 

The Inter-American Commission of Women held its 
13th Congress in Washington, D. C., June 1 to 15, 
1959. The Association, one of 30 national women’s 
organizations, co-operated actively, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, in the development of 
the program and the activities during the Congress. 
Arrangements were made for Association representa- 
tion, for home economics consultants, and for visits to 
home economics exhibits in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Kits containing Association materials and 
also pamphlets and other home economics aids in Span- 
ish, prepared by home economists in business and 
public health, were made available to the delegates 
from the 21 countries represented. As a result of the 
Association’s co-operation, it now seems that ways for 
promoting home economics in the Pan American coun- 
tries may be developed in the near future. 

Association affiliations and Association representation 
at such meetings as listed above afford tremendous 
opportunities for building good public relations for 
home economics. 


Finances 
As reported annually, the May 31 statement of in- 
come and expense shows an increase over the 10-month 
period of the past year. A comparison of similar figures 
for the current year and the two preceding years gives 
a picture of the increases both in income and expenses. 

May 31 May 31 May 31 

1957 1958 1959 

Actual 
Income 


Actual 
Expenses 


$308,989.66 $324,121.59 $349,844.56 


$230,350.09 $248,457.05 $249,600.76 


Even more striking is a 10-year comparison of the 
amounts budgeted in 1948-49 and 1958-59: 
1948-49 1958-59 
$200,600.00 $366,250.00 


September 1959 


The costs of goods and services continue to rise, and 
members rightfully expect more of their professional 
Association. Periodic study of the Association's financial 
structure, its investments, its income and expenses is a 
sound procedure. 

All things considered, AHEA’s anniversary year as 
viewed from headquarters was a good one. Member- 
ship continued to increase and passed the 25,000 mark. 
Officers and staff attended more state home economics 
association meetings during the year than ever before. 
The demand for Association publications—complimen- 
tary and those for which there is a charge—exceeded 
demands of previous years. Production of Association 
publications reached a new high. The number of pages 
of advertising in the JourNnat is greater than last year. 
The sale of exhibit space at the annual meeting grossed 
$103,980—an evidence of both interest and support 
on the part of business. Contributions by members and 
friends made possible the granting of 11 international 
scholarship awards for 1959-60. 


The Staff 


Each staff employee is important to the total achieve- 
ments of the Association—important because of her 
individual contribution to her particular work and 
because of her contribution to the whole as a member 
of the staff team. Each contributes in innumerable 
ways. As always, I wish to thank each staff member 
for her part in headquarters’ achievements and for her 
Association loyalty and to assure each of my deep 
appreciation of her as a person and as an Association 
employee. Although the staff is composed of women 
with the exception of one—our building custodian—my 
thanks to him and his wife and my appreciation of 
them are also included above, despite the feminine 
pronoun used. Another group—the teen-age sons of 
some of our employees—who often assist with overflow 
jobs are also due special thanks. 

And, too, my thanks to the Association officers, to 
the many Washington, D. C., members (who graciously 
accede to so many calls), and to other Association 
members for their assistance, support, and encourage- 
ment. 

Lastly, it is my hope that as home economists we 
may have the will to accept the challenges set forth 
by our philosophy and objectives committee and the 
vision and ability to make our next fifty years as 
memorable and valuable as our first fifty years.— 
Mi_prep Horton 


ASSISTANT TO THE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Between Aafedt and Zwolanek in the membership 
file are the names of 25,112 persons—members of the 
AHEA for the year 1958-59. Somewhere in between, 
Donna Curtis, our 25,000th member, a mid-year graduate 
from Ohio University, holds the distinction of being 
the person to symbolize our aim that we may continue 
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to grow in membership and services. Our goal for the 
anniversary year was 25,000. We made it and more. 
The increase in membership over 1957-58 was 4.6 per 
cent. 

On looking further, we see that the 1958-59 mem- 
bership roster includes the names of persons who fifty 
years ago determined to focus attention on needed 
programs that concerned the well-being of families. 
Seven hundred individual members were then working 
as a unit toward this goal. The Association honors itself 
in presenting life memberships to all of the 1909-1959 
members. At present, there are 51 state associations, 
concentrating on building strong organizations to 
achieve results which could not be accomplished by 
individuals working alone. In this year, 13 of these 51 
state associations have more than 700 members each. 

Even in 1909, some AHEA members lived outside 
the United States; 17 members lived in two foreign 
countries. Today, in 1959, 98 of our members live 
abroad in at least 29 different countries. 

Certain facts are especially important at this semi- 
centennial anniversary. Proudly we record that all living 
association presidents are now life members of the 
Association. All members share in recognizing the able 
leadership of our 26 Association presidents and their 
contributions to the profession and to the Association. 

This year, for the first time, a membership promotion 
folder and an application form are being translated into 
Spanish to meet the needs of the state association in 
Puerto Rico. In response to requests, a promotion 
folder will carry information about the Association of 
interest to other Spanish-speaking people in Latin- 
American countries. 

Another first—Texas for the first time is now included 
among the six states having more than 1,000 members. 
Rhode Island, too, deserves special mention by leading 
all state associations with a gain of 45 per cent for 
1958-59 over the year 1957-58. Due to keen interest 
combined with persistent effort during the current year, 
Texas and Rhode Island have both achieved the largest 
number of members in the history of their state 
organizations. [ 

Home economists in homemaking groups now affili- 
ated with AHEA and state associations have reached 
a new high of 162 groups in 37 states with 3,898 in- 
dividual home economists as group members. 

We congratulate the 14 states who increased mem- 
bership in 1958-59 over 1957-58 from 10 to 45 per 
cent. These included Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Georgia, Maryland, Montana, New Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Not to be overlooked are the 21 states whose totals 
for 1958-59 show an increase from 1 to 10 per cent 
over the total for 1957-58. Among these states you 
will find California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
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Dakota, and Wyoming. One state, North Dakota, has 
the same total for both years. 

For further statistical information concerning mem- 
bership for the year 1958-59, see page 650. 

Our membership records outgrew our facilities and 
equipment. A super elevator file was purchased at the 
beginning of the 50th Anniversary Year. This new and 
modern equipment with increased space for member- 
ship records conveniently will hold 87,000 membership 
cards. This equipment gives adequate facilities to keep 
our records of current members and also those who 
were members during the previous five-year period. 

We have made a good beginning these first 50 years. 
While we congratulate the state associations for their 
fine record made during 1958-59, may we also remind 
them that more than 30 thousand other employed home 
economists are eligible for membership.—Exia H. 
McNAUGHTON 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


Prospects are good that the income of the American 
Home Economics Association will cover expenses for 
the fiscal year ending July 31, 1959, and that a surplus 
will be shown when the auditor's report is completed 
later in the summer. As usual the auditor's report will 
be published in the November issue of the JounNnaL. 
Final information was not available, however, at the 
time this report was written; therefore, the following 
figures are estimates. 

Two of our major income-producing sources—sale of 
annual meeting exhibit space and sale of JouRNAL 
advertising space—show an increase to approximately 
$161,000 this year versus $141,000 in 1957-58. It is 
interesting to note that these two sources account for 
nearly 50 per cent of the Association’s income. You 
will be glad to learn that the third major factor in our 
income—membership dues—also shows a rise of almost 
$9,000. Membership dues (including that portion allo- 
cated to the JournnaL as membership subscriptions) 
amounted to nearly $170,000. The returns from the 
sale of Journat subscriptions to colleges, libraries, 
organizations, and individuals will add another $12,000 
to $13,000 to our income; this is approximately the 
same amount as last year. 

The sale of exhibit space rose markedly as industry 
recovered from the 1958 recession. The total, $103,980, 
exceeds the budget estimate by almost $34,000. Some 
53 companies that did not exhibit last year joined us 
in Milwaukee. Eighteen of these were companies that 
had dropped out for just one year, while 35 were new 
or were companies that had not exhibited for some 
time. This increase of 53 was partly offset by the 
loss of 25 of our June 1958 exhibitors. Some of these 
exhibit only every other year; others exhibit only when 
our annual meeting is held in their region. While it is 
not our intention to increase the size of exhibits ap- 
preciably, efforts to secure new exhibitors must be 
carried on by the business manager every month of 
the year in order to offset the normal attrition which 
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results when exhibitors drop out because of mergers, 
change of product emphasis, re-direction of promotional 
activity, and the like. 

Income from sale of books and pamphlets will again 
exceed the budget figure of $12,000. The remainder of 
our income (investments, rental of office space and 
parking lot, and miscellaneous items) will total close to 
$8,000, or about $2,000 more than estimated. 

Registration fees at our 50th annual meeting, $14,- 
891, exceeded the previous record of $14,580. Even 
so, registration fees will fall short of covering program 
expenses by at least $1,500. 

Income from JourNaL advertising is slightly over 
$57,000, as compared with $52,000 in 1957-58, and 
it exceeds the budget estimate for the first time in 
several years. This increase, which runs counter to the 
drop experienced by many magazines in the past 12 
months, can be attributed to several factors—the con- 
tinuing efforts of the Walter E. Barber Company, our 
publisher's representatives in the East and in the Mid- 
west, to make advertisers aware of the value of adver- 
tising in the Journat; the increase in direct mail 
promotion by AHEA headquarters; and the interest 
of more exhibitors in taking space in the June issue 
this year in connection with our 50th Anniversary 
activities at the annual meeting. Although $57,000 
is a record income from JouRNAL advertising, it cannot 
be compared with earlier years when advertising rates 
were lower. This year there were 128 pages of adver- 
tising versus 119 last year, approximately a 7 per cent 
increase; but in 1946-47 the Journat carried more 
than 300 pages of advertising. Every member can 
help increase the number of pages, and consequently 
- JournnaL income, by mentioning to representatives of 
the companies that advertise that she has read about 
their products and services in the JournaL or Home 
Economics. If advertisers do not have evidence that 
a large number of home economists see their ads, they 
will not advertise in the JouRNAL. 

Salaries for professional and clerical staff, mainte- 
nance of our headquarters building, and other operating 
expenses will not be quite as high as the budget esti- 
mate of nearly $170,000. The increase may be around 
$20,000 more than last year—a rise caused by the same 
types of burgeoning prices which you all encounter as 
you pay for goods and services. 

Although more Journats have been printed this 
year to take care of our increase in membership, 
Journat printing costs will just about equal the budget 
estimate of $79,000, which is $1,000 higher than in 
1957-58. It is gratifying to report that the next item 
of expense will not show an increase over last year; 
the cost for JournaL advertising—such as special pro- 
motion, typesetting of advertisements, changes in elec- 
troplates, commissions and fees of publisher's repre- 
sentatives—is nearly $3,000 less than last year and 
will be almost $1500 less than the budget estimate. 
This fortunate state of affairs is due to a number of 
factors; for example, advertising copy happened to be 
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of such nature some months that the printer's charges 
were small; and no commissions were paid for adver- 
tising from the Pacific Coast this year because the 
Journat has not had a publisher's representative there, 
due to the limited number of potential advertisers in 
that region. The increase in membership has brought 
about a corresponding increase in the expense of mail- 
ing the Journa., of course, and consequently distribu- 
tion costs will probably exceed the budget estimate of 
$4800 by several hundred dollars.—E.izanetH Mount 


EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 


The Anniversary Year of the Association has been a 
year of celebration, evaluation, and some new begin- 
nings. The Journat and the Association’s other pub- 
lications have reflected these activities and have 
contributed to them. The members of the editorial 
staff have found this a busy and productive year. 

The activities of the Anniversary Year were prefaced 
by completion of the Proceedings of the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress on Home Economics which was 
arranged by the American Home Economics Association 
and the Canadian Home Economics Association and 
held on the Campus of the University of Maryland 
July 28 to August 2, 1958. The 122-page Proceedings, 
in four languages, was completed and in the mail to 
all Congress registrants by early December 1958. 
AHEA members also received a full report of the 
Congress in the October issue of the Journat, which 
was almost completely devoted to the Congress. 

Anniversary materials. Also as preface to the Anni- 
versary Year itself, the editorial office prepared ma- 
terials for national, state, and individual use during 
the Anniversary Year. These included a Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Handbook prepared by Anita Reichert, who 
joined the AHEA headquarters staff as publications 
associate in September 1958. Miss Reichert’s imagina- 
tion and skill in assembling usable and adaptable 
materials created a very successful piece of resource 
material. Throughout the year, it has been most 
gratifying to see clippings and scrapbooks from the 
states indicating the use of material from the handbook 
and the ingenuity with which many state associations 
combined the basic information with their own local 
material. 

The editorial office also supervised the design of the 
Anniversary Year JOURNAL cover, the design of a 50th 
Anniversary seal, letterhead for the Association’s use, 
special letterheads for press release paper, as well as 
the program for the Anniversary Dinner in Washington 
in January and the Anniversary Luncheon in Milwau- 
kee in June. 

The Journat. During 1959, the Journat has added 
several features to mark the Anniversary Year, the first 
of these being President Olga P. Brucher’s article in 
the January JournaL. Throughout the year, the AHEA 
research section has been presenting a series of articles 
dealing with the development of home economics re- 
search in the various subject-matter areas. These are 
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to be assembled into a publication in early 1960 when 
the series is completed. The September issue of the 
JournaL is the “official” Anniversary Issue. Extra 
copies of the issue are available at $1 from AHEA. 

As always, the Journat staff is grateful to the ad- 
visory committee on publications and advertising for 
over-all guidance and to the 375 members and guest 
authors who have contributed to this year's JOURNAL. 
The Journat editor is also grateful to the many other 
persons who gave advice and assistance in many ways 
and to all who submitted material for JouRNAL con- 
sideration. 

The October Journat will introduce a new feature 
for secondary teachers—a series of teaching-posters 
which will include both subject-matter and career 
information. 


Miscellaneous Publications 


“Home Economics—New Directions.” The editor 
assisted the committee on philosophy and objectives of 
home economics with its statement in several revisions 
and saw the final statement through the designing and 
printing processes. 

“The American Home Economics Association, 1950- 
1958.” The editor prepared this supplement to The 
AHEA Saga to bring that history of the Association 
up to date. A previous supplement, covering the years 
1949-1954, has been incorporated in the current supple- 
ment. At some time in the future, The Saga itself may 
be revised and a new edition issued, but until that 
time, periodic supplements will keep this reference 
information complete and up to date. 

Several new career materials have been produced 
during the year. The editor wrote a general over-all 
leaflet entitled “Unfold Your Future in Home Eco- 
nomics.” A committee of the Extension Service section 
wrote “A Career in Home Economics Extension .. . a 
Diamond in Your Life.” A committee of the home 
economists in business section revised “Career Oppor- 
tunities in Home Economics in Business,” and the 
elementary, secondary, and adult education section is 
completing work on a revision of “Teach Home Eco- 
nomics . . . a Career with a Future.” 

The terminology committee of the food and nutrition 
section thoroughly reviewed the “Handbook of Food 
Preparation” and made revisions to bring the Handbook 
up to date. 

The textiles, clothing, grooming, and home furnish- 
ings committee of the home economists in business 
section prepared a source list of firms offering teaching 
aids in that area. 

The family economics-home management section 
prepared a 1959 supplement to the bibliography of 
theses and publications in family economics and home 
management. 

The Association’s field secretary, college clubs ad- 
visers, members of the college clubs section, and the 
publications associate prepared a new edition of the 
College Clubs Handbook. 
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A list of the publications for the year follows at the 
end of this report. 

Sales promotion. The editorial office is responsible 
for sales promotion activities and has prepared several 
advertisements and announcements for the JouRNAL 
as well as some direct mail promotion. The following 
figures on orders of AHEA publications were assembled 
by the office manager and the mail room clerk: 

Through the 1958-59 fiscal year until April 1, the 
Association received 2,794 individual publication orders 
and 5,231 individual requests for free material. Out- 
going mail, too, has increased, with peak mailing of 
45 sacks of mail in March. Sales of some of the typical 
Association publications for the period August 1, 1958 
to April 1, 1959 have been: 

Complete Career packets (through April) 

For You—A Double Future in Home Economics 5,508 
Handbook of Food Preparation 

A Career in Home Economics Research Opens 

the Door to Better Living 
OL £ SY Sf ee 

The Association’s annual budget reports income and 
expense for publications each year. The following 
comparison shows the increase in the modest net in- 
come from books and pamphlets in the past ten years: 
1948—$3,700 and 1958—$6,820. While these figures 
may represent some general increase in prices, we 
believe that they also indicate increased distribution 
of Association publications. 


At the beginning of the year, the Association ordered 
binders for the Journat so that members could keep 


an entire year’s magazines together. About 450 of 
these binders were sold in the first six months of 1959. 

Public Relations Program. The Association’s editor 
is a member of the small public relations policy com- 
mittee appointed to work with the public relations 
counsel employed by the AHEA in September 1958. 
The editor is primarily responsible for providing the 
materials and the background information required by 
the public relations counsel and, with the executive 
secretary and members of the policy committee, is 
responsible for review of all written materials pre- 
pared by the counsel. The generous co-operation of 
all members of the Association who have been re- 
quested to help provide information or material for 
the public relations program has greatly helped the 
headquarters staff members provide material needed 
by the public relations counsel. 

The secretary to the editor and the secretary to the 
publications associate have given a good deal of time 
to assembling and transmitting materials and to process- 
ing and mailing the AHEA Public Relations Newsletter, 
initiated to keep state leaders informed of public 
relations activities. 

In addition to the considerable amount of assistance 
given to the outside public relations counsel, the 
editorial office has carried on its usual publicity activi- 
ties as well as some special projects. Anniversary 
Dinner releases were prepared and issued, releases 
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about the annual meeting were issued from time to 
time during the spring, and a few miscellaneous re- 
leases were issued during the year. The publications 
associate was in charge of writing publicity for the 
annual meeting itself, working with the local publicity 
committee in advance of the meeting, and manning the 
press room during the meeting. 

To tie in with National Library Week, the editorial 
office designed a poster on the theme “Reading Can 
Improve Your Homemaking” which included excerpts 
from a few book reviews in the Journat and provided 
space for the library to display a row of books or 
several book jackets. The poster and a press release 
were distributed to nearly 3,000 libraries with the 
co-operation of the American Library Association and 
National Library Week. Replies from almost 200 
libraries and many clippings showing the libraries’ 
use of the press release indicated that the poster 
stimulated interest in books on homemaking and that 
librarians welcome co-operation from other professional 
associations. 

Miscellaneous Services. During the year, the edi- 
torial office answers many requests from other organi- 
zations or publications for information about home 
economics and about the Association. Though these 
are “all in the day’s work” and far too numerous to 
list here, a few may illustrate the kinds of requests and 
the sources from which they come: 

At the request of Senator Hubert Humphrey, in- 
formation was provided on international activities that 
might be considered to be in the area of health. In 
acknowledging material assembled by the publications 
associate, Senator Humphrey said: “I appreciate your 
fine response to our Subcommittee inquiry. . . . One 
of the problems, as you can appreciate our Subcommit- 
tee faces, is to document the unmet needs for home 
economics information, particularly in the under- 
developed areas of the world. . . . In any event, may I 
congratulate you for the fine work performed by AHEA 
both as regards its scholarships and the other areas 
which you outlined.” 

Journa Invited to Moscow Fair. The United States 
Information Agency invited the Association to send 
two copies of the JournaL or Home Economics for 
display at the American National Exhibition in Moscow, 
July 25 to September 5. 

American Universities and Colleges. The editor 
assisted in the revision of Miss Horton’s chapter on 
Home Economics for the 1960 edition of this standard 
reference book. 

“Safety in the Sixties.” At the request of the National 
Safety Council for a working paper for the forth- 
coming Safety Forum, the editor prepared material on 
changes, problems, and developments for the 1960's 
as they relate to home economics and to safety. The 
Council has requested permission to publish this ma- 
terial as well as use it for the Forum. 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles. For several years 
the Association editor has been in contact with the 
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office in the Department of Labor which has been 
revising material for the Dictionary. A good deal of 
material has been requested from AHEA members for 
the Dictionary, and the new job descriptions have been 
reviewed and some further suggestions given. 

Book of the Year of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Copy was provided to bring this reference material 
up to date. 

World’s Favorite Recipes. The editor and the execu- 
tive secretary have co-operated in a new edition of this 
cookbook, issued by the United States Committee for 
the United Nations. 

The Journat’s managing editor has continued to 
serve as secretary of the AHEA international committee 
and to carry on the extensive correspondence of that 
committee in relation to the international fellowship and 
scholarships. She was in charge of the AHEA booth at 
the annual meeting. 

The editor represented the Association and was one 
of the speakers at the spring meeting of the Con- 
necticut Home Economics Association in April. She 
also attended the program planning committee meet- 
ing for the 1959 annual meeting and the meeting 
called by the philosophy and objectives committee in 
Gull Lake, Michigan, last October. 

Publications 1958-59 include: 

Publications for sale by AHEA: 

A Career in Home Economics Extension .. . 
mond in Your Life 

Bibliography: The Contribution and Needs of Home 

Economics Research in the Area of Family Relations 
Career Opportunities in Home Economics in Business 
The American Home Economics Association, 1950-1958 
Handbook of Food Preparation 
Proceedings of Conference on Using Family Expendi- 

ture and Related Data in Teaching Financial Man- 

agement 

Source List of Educational Materials in Textiles, Ap- 
parel, Grooming and Home Furnishings 

1959 Supplement to Selected Bibliography of Theses 
and Research in Family Economics and Home Man- 
agement 

Unfold Your Future in Home Economics 

Wanted: Home Economists with Advanced Degrees 


a Dia- 


Publications that are principally “service” publications: 

College Clubs Handbook 

Common Sense about Food Fads 

Home Economics—New Directions: 
Philosophy and Objectives 

Two issues of the Home Economists in Homemaking 
Section Newsletter 

“Reading Can Improve Your Homemaking” (poster for 
National Library Week) 


Publications for Association Use: 


A Statement of 


Anniversary luncheon program 
Annual meeting program 
Fiftieth Anniversary Handbook 
Idea Theatre program 
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1959 official ballot 

Organization and Program of the American Home 
Economics Association 

Promotion piece for attendance at the annual meeting 

Promotion piece on binders for JounNAL OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 

Two revisions of the Publications List of the AHEA 

This Is Milwaukee (local information booklet for the 
annual meeting) 

We Invite You (membership promotion folder) 

Mary Hawkins 


FIELD SECRETARY 


The combined efforts of elected officers and head- 
quarters staff members of the Association during the 
fiscal year beginning August 1, 1958 resulted in field 
service visits with members of 32 affiliated state asso- 
ciations, including Puerto Rico. States visited included: 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri (joint 
meeting of the Missouri and Illinois Home Economics 
Associations), Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, 
South Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The field 
service visits included attendance and participation in 
25 state home economics association meetings and one 
regional meeting. The remaining visits included par- 
ticipation in college home economics club meetings, 
state college clubs section meetings or workshops, and 
work with officers of state home economics associations. 
Association representatives frequently participated in 
radio and/or television programs and newspaper inter- 
views 

The field secretary visited in 16 states and Puerto 
Rico, attending and participating in 10 state home 
economics association and executive board or council 
meetings, 6 state college clubs section meetings which 
were a part of state home economics association meet- 
ings, one state college clubs section workshop, a 
province workshop for home economics club members, 
meetings and conferences with members, officers, and 
advisers of home economics clubs in 5 states, and 
worked with the job information exchange chairman 
and the local arrangements committee for college clubs 
in developing plans for the annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee. 

State home economics associations are to be con- 
gratulated on the contributions which they have made 
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to the Association’s 50th Anniversary celebration. Many 
outstanding activities have been carried out by state 
groups in recognition of the anniv ersary since January 
1959, and additional associations are planning special 
features for fall meetings. The December 1959 issue of 
the Journat will highlight some of the 50th Anni- 
versary activities of affiliated state home economics 
associations. 

Attendance and participation of members and college 
clubs section members in state association meetings 
seem to have been especially good during the past 
year. There have been many evidences of excellent, 
and an increased amount of, publicity in connection 
with state home economics association meetings and 
the profession of home economics. 

State home economics association newsletters have 
been outstanding. They seem to have carried more 
information concerning current AHEA activities as 
well as activities and accomplishments of state associa- 
tions. The 50th Anniversary Handbook has been used 
extensively as a source of information on which to base 
newsletter and newspaper stories. 

One of the high lights of spring field service was 
attendance at the spring meeting of the Puerto Rico 
Home Economics Association and a meeting with cur- 
rent and newly elected officers of that Association. It 
had been some years since an Association representa- 
tive had visited in Puerto Rico. As a result of the visit 
a membership promotion leaflet is being developed in 
Spanish. Members of the Puerto Rico Home Economics 
Association are giving assistance in the translation of 
copy for the leaflet. 

The field secretary assists in co-ordinating the pro- 
gram of the college clubs section and works closely 
with the college clubs section advisory committee and 
the section officers. The advisory committee met in 
February to review and make recommendations for 
the section program, policies, and a revised edition of 
the section handbook. During the past year a great 
deal of time has been devoted to the preparation of 
copy for the revised edition of the College Clubs 
Section Handbook. The printing of the handbook was 
completed in June. 

The college clubs section president and the field 
secretary participated in the annual National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship. The field secretary is a member 
of the international committee, the public relations 
policy committee, the advisory board and headquarters 
committee of the Future Homemakers of America, and 
works closely with the state presidents’ and councilors’ 


unit of AHEA.—Betry RutH Joyce 


Textiles and Clothing Proceedings 


Copies of the 1958 Proceedings of the Conference of College Teachers of 
Textiles and Clothing of the Eastern Region are available for distribution. 
Copies may be ordered for $1 from Dr. Katharine B. Hall, Montclair State 
College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 
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From Subject-Matter Sections 


ART 


The principal concern of the art section at present 
is improving organization and increasing the number of 
people working in this field who are willing to identify 
themselves with this section. 

During the 1958 business meeting, a strong feeling 
was expressed regarding the need for a directory for 
the art section. A request was made for such a direc- 
tory at the post-convention meeting. Final approval 
was granted by the executive committee in its January 
session. The type of questions necessary for use on 
a form for securing pertinent information was discussed 
at the 1959 art section business meeting. It is hoped 
that a satisfactory form for distribution by the head- 
quarters office can be ready soon. Such a directory 
will facilitate much constructive work that needs to be 
done to strengthen the art section.—HeLen A. Lupwic, 
Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS-—HOME MANAGEMENT 


Proceedings for the section’s conference on “Using 
Family Expenditure and Related Data in Teaching 
Financial Management,” held at Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania, on June 29 and 30, 1958, were released in 
September 1958. Approximately 50 copies have been 
distributed in addition to those issued to the 42 persons 
attending the conference. 

During the fall, a committee headed by Alice C. 
Thorpe reviewed the tentative report of the Associa- 
tion’s philosophy and objectives committee and sub- 
mitted recommendations for revision. Members of the 
section committee were: Virginia Britton, May Cowles, 
Margaret Liston, Jessie Mize, and Josephine Staab. 
To provide for wider discussion of issues raised in the 
report, the FE-HM section meeting in Milwaukee 
included a panel discussion of the topic “The Contri- 
bution of Family Economics-Home Management to 
the Education of Home Economists.” 

At the request of state chairmen of family economics- 
home management sections, “Suggestions for Programs,” 
issued in December 1957, was revised and reissued in 
December 1958. Virginia Britton and Marjorie Knoll 
were largely responsible for the revision. Copies were 
sent to state chairmen and to state presidents. 

The 1959 “Supplement to Selected Bibliography of 
Theses and Research in Family Economics and Home 
Management” was released at the Association meeting 
in Milwaukee. This issue, prepared by Emma G. 
Holmes and Jean Davis, continues the series of mimeo- 
graphed, paper-covered reports begun in 1954 by 
Elizabeth Wiegand. The first supplement was issued 
in 1957 and prepared by Emma Holmes. 
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It was decided at the Association meeting in Phila- 
delphia that a supplement be prepared to the 1958 
Directory of professional home economists in family 
economics-home management to include names of 
workers in the social welfare—public health field and a 
few persons individually reported missing from the 
1958 Directory. This supplement is now available. 
Because of the many changes in personnel constantly 
taking place among the faculty of educational insti- 
tutions and in the Extension Service, it is recognized 
that no directory will be completely up to date even 
when first issued. The directory published last year 
has proved useful for purposes other than that originally 
intended—as a source for state program chairmen and 
officers who are assembling speakers and discussants 
for programs in this area. 

Consideration has been given to a suitable next 
step in the Association’s sponsorship of conferences and 
workshops in the area of family economics—home man- 
agement. It has been proposed that a pre- or post- 
convention workshop be held in 1960, when the 
Association’s annual meeting is to be in Denver, or 
in 1961, when the meeting will be in Cleveland. An 
alternative proposal is that one of the colleges or uni- 
versities be requested to offer a workshop of longer 
duration as part of its summer school session. A 
problem of major concern at the present time is the 
need for, and character of, laboratory experiences in 
home management, a problem which could be handled 
better in a longer workshop than those usually spon- 
sored by the Association. 

Ruth Deacon and Mabel Rollins served on the 
section’s nominating committee for the current year.— 
Marcaret L. Brew, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


“To promote legislation for protection of children,” 
Proposal 4 of the family relations and child develop- 
ment section’s 1958-59 plans for action, was prominent 
in most of the reports submitted by 22 states. This 
year had been designated as a fact-finding year to 
obtain information on existing laws in each state regard- 
ing protection of children. For ensuing years, the 
section plans evaluation of existing statutes, recom- 
mendations for needed legislation, and dissemination 
of information to the public. Five states had completed 
their fact-finding; the District of Columbia and nine 
states reported they were in various stages of collecting 
information; five states had started on some action 
programs of supporting proposed legislation. 

Oklahoma, Texas, and Wisconsin reported working 
on county, district, and state planning committees for 
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the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, Proposal 5 of the plans for action. 

Evaluation of family relations and child develop- 
ment programs in light of social, economic, and tech- 
nological developments--Proposal 1 of the plans for 
action—was reported by six states. Kansas’ survey of 
family relations and child development programs in 
colleges and universities was followed by in-service 
training: a workshop for 70 preschool teachers and a 
conference for 40 college teachers on teaching child 
development at the college level. Massachusetts re- 
ported emphasizing family-centered home economics 
education in secondary schools. Child development 
and family relations personnel in Michigan served as 
resource persons at a series of workshops for high 
school home economics teachers. Oklahoma held four 
workshops for high school teachers and home demon- 
stration agents emphasizing understanding child and 
family behavior and family counseling. Texas was in 
the process of surveying and evaluating college cur- 
riculums and course content in the light of recent 
research and impact on families. West Virginia had 
included in the state meeting an evaluation session on 
family relations and child development programs as 
taught in high schools and colleges. 

Further helps to teachers were reported by California 
and Washington. California had distributed to all dis- 
trict chairmen and local members lists of sources of 
teaching materials and journals in the field of family 
relations and child development. Washington had in- 
creased the number of class sessions for training per- 
sonnel working with groups of parents and children. 
Nine states included programs in the area of family 
relations and child development in their state home eco- 
nomics association meetings. Several programs dealt 
with legislation for children and family law. 

Educational material in the field of family relations 
and child development was disseminated to individuals 
and groups in many states via television, radio, news- 
papers, bulletins, exhibits, and addresses. Michigan 
reported giving consultation service for children’s tele- 
vision programs, serving as guest speakers at parent 
meetings, presenting radio programs, exhibiting chil- 
dren’s play materials and toys. Oklahoma reported 
exhibits, newspaper and magazine articles, radio pro- 
grams, and preparation of a bulletin for parents entitled 
“Is Your Child Safe?” to alert parents to the need for 
more adequate legislation for protection of children. 
Pennsylvania reported participation in a_ television 
series, “The Changing American Family.” Utah re- 
ported television programs and state-wide lectures to 
PTA groups. Wisconsin had done radio programs, 
exhibits, and newspaper articles and prepared three 
bulletins in child development. Texas had been active 
in PTA, church, and school programs around the state. 
Minnesota’s Home Economics Association Newsletter 
carried news stories relating to legislation for chil- 
dren. 
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Members of the FRCD section of AHEA in nine 
states attended or participated in related professional 
meetings and programs of work. 

Proposal 3 of the section’s plan for action—to prepare 
a national directory of state chairmen and send a copy 
to each of the state chairmen—was accomplished with 
the help of the AHEA headquarters. West Virginia 
followed with the preparation of a state directory of all 
FRCD persons in the state. 

Committees 

The nominating committee for nomination of section 
officers consisted of Glenn R. Hawkes of Iowa (chair- 
man) and Winifred Reynolds of Colorado. 

The program committee for the FRCD section meet- 
ing of the 1959 AHEA annual meeting included Viola 
Hunt of Wisconsin (chairman), Gladys Bellinger of 
Minnesota, and Clareta Walker of Illinois. 

Helen Marshall of Kentucky was appointed as the 
FRCD representative to the steering committee of the 
research section of AHEA.—Bernice D. BorcMan, 
Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


One of the pressing problems in the area of foods 
and nutrition is that of combatting food fads and false 
information. As publications on this subject are avail- 
able from the American Dietetic Association, American 
Medical Association, Food and Drug Administration, 
and various state Extension Services, it seems unneces- 
sary for the food and nutrition section to prepare still 
another booklet. The Potomac Home Economists in 
Homemaking are to be congratulated on their sheet 
on “Common Sense About Food Fads.” Some state 
home economics associations’ food and nutrition com- 
mittees have likewise prepared material relating to food 
fads. Sometimes lists of recommended books and bul- 
letins which have been sent to high school teachers 
and to libraries throughout the state have helped to 
provide a basis of sound information which might 
help to counteract the effects of books which are 
questionable or misleading in their food information. 

The terminology committee prepared revisions for 
the Handbook of Food Preparation. These revisions 
are included in the July 1959 reprinting of the Hand- 
book, which is a perennial “best seller” on AHEA’s 
publications list. 

The nominating committee consisting of Roberta 
Hershey, Jessie Whitacre, and Helen Souders, chair- 
man, presented two names for the office of vice- 
chairman. 

In view of the different type of program planned for 
the 50th anniversary, the program committee consisted 
of the executive committee of the section. Suggestions 
were made for a speaker on foods and nutrition for the 
general session and for two speakers at the section 
meeting on Wednesday morning.—Manrcaret L. Fincke, 
Chairman 
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HOUSING AND HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


The program for the housing and household equip- 
ment section in 1958 was centered around live demon- 
strations of new developments in ranges with special 
emphasis upon the heat-controlled top burners and 
the need to adjust cooking temperatures to suit the 
type of pans used, that is kind of metal or glass. 

At the section’s 1958 business meeting, there was 
an interesting discussion of what might be included 
in traveling exhibits. During this year, the state chair- 
men of housing and household equipment or the presi- 
dents of state associations were circularized to obtain 
their opinions as to subject matter for the traveling 
exhibits and ways it could be used in their states. 
There were a variety of suggestions. 

An exhibit case, which will stand up for shipping, 
has been prepared and used at one state convention. 
Probably the best plan for use next year will be to 
send material on an aspect of housing and on equip- 
ment. Then the local chairman can display whichever 
she thinks more suitable. 

Inquiries indicate that less research is in progress 
now on equipment. However, the special features such 
as heat-controlled top burners, rotisseries, automatic 
meat thermometers, oven liners, and other special im- 
provements are creating a great deal of interest. An- 
other subject of vital importance is planned storage 
space.—RuTH SHEeLpon, Chairman 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Interpreting textiles and clothing to others and co- 
operating with other groups interested in and con- 
cerned with this area have been given particular 
emphasis by a number of the state committees. Special 
programs for state organizations, clinics, co-operation 
with retail establishments, special exhibits, and work- 
shops were avenues through which information was 
disseminated. 

Passage of the Fiber Identification Act resulted in 
interest of the state groups being directed toward 
clarification of the content of the Act. Several state 
chairmen reported that talks had been made to various 
groups and articles published in newsletters with re- 
gard to this new law. Other activities reported include: 
support of AHEA public relations program and celebra- 
tion of the AHEA’s 50th Anniversary year in co- 
operation with their state organizations, keeping up to 
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date in home economics through newsletters, emphasis 
on training students to be better teachers of textiles 
and clothing, co-ordination between elementary, high 
school, college, and extension in planning and develop- 
ing courses and programs in textiles and clothing, and 
teaching and visual aids. In order that state chairmen 
may see what is being done in other states, a summary 
of reports received has been sent to each one. 

The textile legislation committee, which has func- 
tioned since 1956-57, continued study on the Fiber 
Identification Act. Members of the committee were: 
Florence Petzel (chairman), Margaret Brew, Mary 
Gephart, Margaret Manning, Mary Ann Morris, Jessie 
Warden, Jane Werden, and Mary Whitlock. Statements 
with respect to the proposed rules and regulations 
under the Textile Fiber Products Identification Act 
prepared by the Federal Trade Commission were pre- 
sented for the FTC sessions by Florence Petzel as 
committee chairman and by Margaret Brew as chair- 
man of the family economics—-home management sec- 
tion. The purpose of these sessions was to define and 
clarify terminology for enactment of the law. 

A committee was appointed to edit the textile hand- 
book compiled by Dorothy Lyle and others in 1956-58. 
Members of the committee and the groups or area 
they were selected to represent were: Pauline Keeney, 
the original committee and textiles; Martha Jungerman, 
textiles; Alice Lynn, extension clothing specialists; Inez 
Wallace, homemaking teachers; and Marjorie Joseph, 
college teachers and textiles. Suggestions from this 
committee were compiled and a report submitted to 
the AHEA editor of publications for the forthcoming 
printing of a textile handbook. 

For compilation of a price and source list for clothing 
laboratory equipment, the following committee was 
appointed: Helen Chambers (chairman), Frances King, 
and Clarice Lindsey. This committee is working with 
other staff members and/or colleagues and will con- 
tinue to serve for another year. 

The nominating committee, composed of Margaret 
Warning (chairman), Catherine Hall, and Marie Die- 
desch, performed its function of selecting candidates 
for the office of vice-chairman for the 1958-59 slate. 

The program committee deserves special commenda- 
tion for planning the excellent program for the section 
at the national meeting. Emma Rogness served as 
chairman with Margaret Cooper and Thelma Thompson 
as members.—A. EL1izABETH ARMSTRONG,) Chairman 


UNICEF Christmas Cards 


Again this year the United Nations Children’s Fund is publishing UNICEF 
Greeting Cards. The profits from a single box of ten cards priced at $1.25 
can supply 45 children with a glass of milk a day for a week. Contributing 
artists include such famous painters as Joan Miro and Bettina. For a brochure 
descriptive of the 11 designs in the series, write to the U. S. Committee for 
UNICEF, Greeting Cards, United Nations, New York. 
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From Professional Sections 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Early in the fall, a copy of the two-year program of 
work was sent to each chairman of colleges and uni- 
versities sections in the state associations. The program 
of work included five different objectives with sub- 
topics under each. It was, therefore, suggested to 
the state chairmen that they not try to complete all 
of the objectives suggested but that they choose the 
objectives most useful and interesting to members in 
their state and carry out well a few objectives. 

By May 10, 1959, the chairmen from the following 
states had reported on the activities of their sections: 
Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Utah. While the activities of many of these state 
sections were quite elaborate and worth while, pri- 
marily, the goals completed had to do with: 

1. Increasing membership in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association 

2. Interpreting home economics to others 

3. Interesting prospective members in the forthcoming 
colleges and universities section June workshop 

. Developing and expanding research in home eco- 
nomics 

. Communications 

. Re-evaluation of home economics 

. International relations activities 

. Anniversary observance 

Many carefully thought out programs have obviously 
been in operation during the past year. Five different 
state sections mentioned work on communications. This 
is especially interesting since communications were not 
specifically mentioned as an objective of the national 
colleges and universities section. Undoubtedly, the 
efforts of the home economics branch of the National 
Project in Agricultural Communications has had an 
important impact on those members who have partici- 
pated in its meetings. 

An effort was made in Utah to interest prospective 
home economists in the state association by revising 
the state constitution to make it possible to admit FHA 
and college club members at the state meeting without 
the necessity of their being charged a fee. 

Oregon has developed both long- and _ short-time 
goals for its colleges and universities section. Evidence 
of definite progress has been reported toward both 
kinds of goals. 

Ohio has established clear-cut goals for its section. 
One interesting and worthy project the. section has 
undertaken is the development of a directory of all 
Ohio home economists. 

It was good to see that the national program of work 
did not hamper individual goal selection and achieve- 
ment. Many state sections showed evidence of creative 
activity and worth-while projects being undertaken 
aside from the national program of work. 


REPORTS FROM PROFESSIONAL SECTIONS 


The chairman of the colleges and universities sec- 
tion, in accordance with a motion made at last year’s 
annual meeting, appointed a committee to determine 
the advisability of establishing accreditation standards 
for institutions teaching home economics at the college 
level. After some investigation of the problems con- 
nected with accreditation, the section committee asked 
to be discharged, recommending that an over-all AHEA 
committee be appointed to investigate the entire prob- 
lem. 

This recommendation was accepted by the AHEA 
executive board. 

The preconvention workshop, held in Milwaukee 
during the period of June 20 to 26, was designed to 
consider the problems of small colleges and especially 
those in the liberal arts institutions. Work on com- 
munications, as a useful technique for accomplishing 
this purpose, was offered by the National Project on 
Agricultural Communications. 

Ninety-one individuals registered for the workshop. 
Very active participation by the membership was 
achieved and their appreciation to the AHEA, the com- 
mittee in charge, NPAC, and the communications re- 
source personnel was expressed through a unanimously 
sponsored statement. A complete report of the work- 
shop will appear in a later issue of the JournaL.—RutH 
C. Hau, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, 
AND ADULT EDUCATION 


This is the Fiftieth Anniversary of the American 
Home Economics Association. The report by the chair- 
man of the elementary, secondary, and adult education 
section highlights the active program carried on during 
1958-59. 

In response to a request at the 1958 annual meeting 
in Philadelphia, a reprint of the Journat article based 
on Mrs. Lula Garrett's study “Attitudes of Senior High 
School Girls toward Home Economics” was mailed to 
all state chairmen. It was felt that this material could 
be adapted to the needs in secondary schools in each 
state. 

A committee has reviewed and suggested changes in 
the bulletin “Teach Home Economics—A Career with 
a Future.” A copy was mailed to each state chairman 
with a request to send desired changes to the chairman 
of the committee so that an up-to-date bulletin may be 
printed in the early fall. 

Your representatives, Susan Burson and Ruth Carl- 
son, participated in the annual meeting of the Co- 
ordinating Council of this section of AHEA and the 
home economics division of AVA and the home eco- 
nomics department of NEA. For a report of that meet- 
ing see the annual of the Coordinating 
Council. 

Helen Clark, director of home economics education 


report 
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in Wichita, Kansas, wrote the abstracts for our section 
in the Jounnat during the past year. Her selection of 
articles helped members of the section to keep in touch 
with developments in all areas of education. We appre- 
ciate this method of conserving time. 

Commencing in October, the Journat will carry a 
teaching poster feature to provide teachers with ma- 
terial that can be used in connection with units of 
study. Companion posters will be designed to acquaint 
all students with offerings and careers in home eco- 
nomics and will be suitable for the school bulletin 
board. 

A summary of the reports from the states was pre- 
sented at the section’s annual business meeting.—RuTtH 
McRae Carzson, Chairman 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Extension Service section chairmen in 23 states re- 
port interesting and varied accomplishments for the 
past year. Most states selected a few areas from the 
program of work around which to concentrate their 
activities. 

Ten states reported concentrated study on re- 
evaluation of home economics. Such studies included 
recognition of changes of the times, needed adjust- 
ments in program, and development of program to 
meet the changes. This was done in co-operation with 
resident and research personnel at the colleges as well 
as with local people in the counties and communities. 
Many states reported writing their own “scope” report 
after studying the report released by the national scope 
report committee. Re-evaluation of county and state 
programs is receiving major emphasis this year. 

Graduate study and attendance at summer sessions, 
workshops, and training schools were encouraged. One 
state organized a professional improvement committee 
for the purpose of stimulating staff to keep up to 
date. Many states grant professional leave for attend- 
ing professional meetings. Co-operation with other 
groups in sponsoring professional meetings was also 
reported. 

Programs designed especially for employed women 
are receiving emphasis. Meetings dealing with the 
decision-making process have been held for both youth 
and adults. Chairmen reported an increased number 
of women working in politics and civic affairs. 

Extension personnel participated in scholarship pro- 
grams, career days, and observance of state home 
economics weeks. Two states have compiled a file list 
of home economists who are available for employment. 
The list is open to any employer needing a substitute 
or a part-time worker. 

Extension’s two-way responsibility in helping to 
locate areas in which research is needed and in carry- 
ing research findings to families continues to be an 
important role. Several chairmen said their states em- 
phasized getting information to families more readily. 
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At a state-wide meeting, home economists in business 
presented research findings of their respective com- 
panies. 

Most states have carried out active programs in 
communications. While most of these programs were 
for extension personnel, some were open to other 
people. Co-operation with other colleges and states 
was also reported. One state chose the field of com- 
munications for its major program this year. In addition 
to a planned program of training for extension staff, a 
program was carried out at the state association meet- 
ing and through a newsletter. 

Six states reported 100 per cent active AHEA mem- 
bership among extension personnel. One state chair- 
man challenged county workers to encourage other 
home economists to join the state association. Names 
of home economists in the district and kits of informa- 
tion about eligibility, dues, and advantages of member- 
ship were sent to county workers. 

Extension people were also key people in organizing 
county associations in some states. Newsletters were 
used to create interest in membership. 

Legislative programs centered around interpreting 
information about proposed bills. Co-operation with 
the League of Women Voters and similar organizations 
in a study of government was reported by several 
states. Specific legislation dealt with such topics as 
mental health and state-wide education programs. 

All states reported some work in international rela- 
tions. Most popular was support of the International 
Farm Youth Exchange and foreign visitor programs. 
Also mentioned were pen pals, CARE packages, a 
trip to United Nations, study of the countries in the 
United Nations, and exchange of professional maga- 
zines with foreign countries. Membership on inter- 
national relationships committees at the universities 
and participation in the International Congress were 
other ways of working in this area. 

One state mentioned a dinner meeting in honor of 
AHEA’s 50th birthday at which history of home eco- 
nomics in extension was featured. 

The revised career leaflet, published by AHEA, has 
been completed with the help of committees working 
for two years. Preliminary work was begun in 1957 
with a committee composed of Eunice Heywood, Anna 
Mae Sikes, Martha Ulrich, Candace Hurley, and Irby 
Barrett. In 1958, Gertrude Humphreys (chairman), 
Beatrice Judkins, and Emilie Hall completed the proj- 
ect. The printed leaflet, A Career in Home Economics 
Extension . . . A Diamond in Your Life, is available 
at AHEA headquarters (Price 10 cents). 

Program for the Extension Service section in June 
was arranged by Martha Cullop, vice-chairman. It 
emphasized the role of Extension Service in today’s 
concept of adult education. 

Audrey Sandstead, Ophelia Smith, and Anne Bie- 
bricher served on the nominating committee and pre- 
sented names for the offices of chairman-elect and 
secretary.—A.ice M. Kinc, Chairman 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN 
INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


A plan for continuing education for supervisory in- 
stitutional food service personnel was initiated. 

Co-chairmen Mrs. Jean Seckinger and Mrs. Eloise 
Eckler prepared a suggested outline for planning a 
workshop or institute for food service personnel in 
children’s institutions. The outline was accompanied 
by a selected bibliography of reference material, as well 
as suggested films that might be included in planning 
such an institute. 

While this project did not receive an encouraging 
response from the state associations, it is felt that some 
interest has been stimulated and that this project should 
be continued during 1959-60. It is hoped that regional 
chairmen will be appointed who will motivate the state 
associations and act as consultants to the state chair- 
men. Professional personnel in state agencies for 
licensing children’s institutions will be asked to assist 
in the promotion of these workshops or institutes. 

Marjorie McKinley prepared a summary of investi- 
gations and research activities important to institutional 
food service. This report was included in the 1959 
program of the section meeting on June 25, and mem- 
bers were encouraged to apply the results of this re- 
search wherever practical. Lois Christiansen, chief 


dietitian at Meriden Hospital, Meriden, Connecticut, 
abstracted literature for the JournaL oF Home Eco- 


NOMICS institution administration sub- 
jects. 

For several years now, there has been considerable 
discussion about the need to change the name of this 
section, which is presently called “Home Economics in 
Institution Administration.” For this reason, a postal 
card questionnaire was distributed to approximately 
575 members of the section. More than 200 responses 
were received to the query with about 75 members 
indicating dissatisfaction with the name. Suggested 
names were presented to the executive board. 

During the 1959 annual meeting the section went 
on record unanimously in favor of Federal Meat Grad- 
ing and the extension of this service. They also en- 
dorsed a resolution from the American School Food 
Service Association urging the Secretary of Agriculture 
to continue the existing regulations under which schools 
that engage the services of private companies, organ- 
ized for profit, to operate their school lunch programs, 
are ineligible to receive cash and commodity assistance 
under the National School Lunch Act or commodities 


concerning 


under the surplus removal and price support programs. 


The section recommends that the American Home 
Economics Association co-operate with other allied 
organizations to assist in the improvement of health 
care (particularly with respect to diet) for the aging 
population in institutions.—JANE HARTMAN 
[The board approved change of the section name to 
institution administration. ] 


REPORTS FROM PROFESSIONAL SECTIONS 


HOME ECONOMISTS IN BUSINESS 


A review of the work of the members of the home 
economists in business section indicates that great 
strides have been made toward the accomplishment of 
our goals outlined in the program of work. Both 
progress and growth in prestige have resulted from 
working through committees, local groups, and indi- 
vidual members. We have added strength to the 
profession by giving staunch support to all home 
economics programs and activities in all areas of the 
field, in all parts of the country. Reviews reveal that 
members have made every effort to further the goals 
of the American Home Economics Association and to 
promote professional standards, improve professional 
training, increase recognition of home economics as a 
profession, disseminate knowledge of common pro- 
fessional interest, and expand the opportunities in the 
home economics business field. 

As of April 19, 1959, the section membership totaled 
1,987 in 40 groups, an increase of 144 over the total 
at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Some of the outstanding work which has been ac- 
complished by our appointive committees, their chair- 
men, and members includes: 

National HEIB Newsletter 

Eight issues of the National Newsletter were pub- 
lished by our capable vice-chairman, Genevieve Allen. 
The newsletter was used for the specific purpose of 
providing the local group chairman and chairman-elect 
with information to aid them in carrying out the 
national and local organization business and program- 
of-work objectives. 

Advisory Committee 

From each of our seven regions have been selected 
members of considerable organizational experience to 
serve as our advisers. Helen Mandigo, our immediate 
past national chairman, serves as chairman for the 
group of advisers. This group has kept in close con- 
tact with local group members within their area by 
letters, personal visits, and appearance on programs of 
the groups. 

Program of Work Committees 

Foods and nutrition: Pattie Hay, chairman. Sug- 
gested programs and projects on foods and nutrition 
were sent to local foods and nutrition chairmen in 
August 1958. These suggestions were based on the 
AHEA food and nutrition section’s plan for action for 
1957-59. Special emphasis was placed on: combatting 
food fads and fallacies, teen-age nutrition, new research 
in foods and nutrition, extending the National Food 
Conference theme, “Food Comes First in the Com- 
munity.” 

Housing and household equipment: Edna Poyner, 
chairman. A report of new developments on major 
appliances was compiled and sent to each local group 
chairman and each local chairman of the housing and 
household equipment committee. In addition, copies 
were sent to heads of college home economics depart- 
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ments and to state Extension Service equipment leaders. 
Current information on housing and household equip- 
ment was submitted by the committee and incorpo- 
rated in the National Notes. A summary of the 
Women’s Conference on Housing, held in October 1958, 
in the National Housing Center, Washington, D. C., 
was sent to each local group chairman and to each 
chairman of the local housing and household equip- 
ment committee. Twenty local groups had extensive 
programs on housing and household equipment. The 
“Handbook of Household Equipment Terminology,” 
being prepared by a special subcommittee, has been 
approved by the American Gas Association, the Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association, the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, Live Better Electrically, and the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Association. We look 
forward to the publication of this handbook by AHEA. 

Textiles, apparel, and home furnishings: Lucille Rea, 
chairman. Through the National Notes and through a 
Textiles, Clothing, and Home Furnishings Newsletter 
sent to HEIB local group chairmen, to state super- 
visors of home economics education and state chairmen 
of clothing and textiles, information regarding some 
workshops and seminars which included home econo- 
mists in business and in education was given. Other 
information regarding legislation, films, publications of 
research was also given. The committee has revised 
the “Bibliography of Educational Materials in Textiles, 
Apparel, Home Furnishings, and Grooming,” dis- 
tributed through AHEA. The section on Home Fur- 
nishings is greatly expanded. All known companies in 
the field were queried, and the information is listed in 
such a way that the publication, now titled “Source 
List of Educational Materials in Textiles, Apparel, 
Grooming and Home Furnishings,” should remain cur- 
rent for several years. It is available from AHEA for 
50 cents per copy. 

Special committees have also accomplished much this 
year as indicated by the following brief summaries: 

Bylaws: Emma States, chairman. Revisions to the 
HEIB Bylaws were incorporated into the Bylaws for 
distribution. Copies of the revised edition were dis- 
tributed to the executive committee at its meeting in 
June 1959 and to each local group in August. 

Directory promotion: Charlotte Will, chairman. Eight 
hundred and fifty-five HEIB directories were printed 
and announced in the JournaL or Home Economics, 
Forecast for Home Economists, and What's New in 
Home Economics. 

Finished food committee: Ruth Andre, chairman; 
Agnes Garvey, co-chairman. A new committee estab- 
lished to review with the home economics profession 
the standards for good foods; to aid the profession in 
interpreting these standards to consumers; to make this 
information available through a professional home 
economics publication; to keep this information current 
as changes in food and equipment occur. The need 
for this review was recognized jointly by food and 
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equipment home economists because of the develop- 
ment of new foods and equipment. 

General arrangements: Jane Comings, chairman. The 
Milwaukee group, under the leadership of Jane Com- 
ings, did an exceptionally fine, smooth, and outstanding 
job in its arrangements in all details for our pre- 
convention meeting. 

Handbook promotion: Dorothy Holland, chairman. 
The functioning of the HEIB section has become in- 
creasingly smooth as a result of the more frequent 
use of the handbook. 

Historian: Ethel Russell, chairman. The history will 
be placed with the office administrator and two copies 
will be designated as loan copies to be borrowed by 
local groups for use in any way useful to tie the group 
more closely together. 

A copy of the history was presented to AHEA Presi- 
dent Olga P. Brucher during the 1959 preconvention 
meeting of the section. 

International: Helen Hallbert, chairman. Established 
August 1958, following the International Congress on 
Home Economics, this section committee extended to 
home economists in business in other countries an 
invitation to attend our preconvention meeting in 
Milwaukee and offered to share our handbook with 
other groups. It will also encourage local groups to 
participate in programs of an international flavor and 
work toward better international professional under- 
standings. 

Membership credentials: Anna Bines, chairman. Cre- 
ated at the annual meeting in June 1958, this commit- 
tee will act on questionable applications for membership. 
During this year, they have acted on eight member- 
ships. They have also begun a study survey on 
terminology relative to classifications within the section. 

Membership promotion: Evelyn Hansen, chairman. 
This committee has given suggestions for obtaining 
prospective members and has some excellent ideas for 
the coming year. 

Newsletter promotion: Sue Smith, chairman. An 
award, “The Shield,” presented by Helms Bakeries, 
was won last year by the Boston group for the best 
series of newsletters printed by a local group during 
the year. This year 29 of the 40 local groups were in 
the competition. The increase in the number and 
improvement in the quality of the Newsletters has been 
most encouraging. “The Shield” was awarded to this 
years winner at the section’s meeting in Milwaukee. 
The winner was Florida Gold Coast. 

Nominating: Lydia Cooley, chairman. Through a 
systematic and efficient method, this committee con- 
tacted the local groups and presented names for 
chairman-elect and secretary. 

Program: Jeanne Paris, chairman. With a practical 
thought to our present jobs and looking forward to a 
complicated but good future, Jeanne prepared a pro- 
gram for our 1959 meeting that supplied both inspira- 
tion and knowledge. 
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Public relations: Prudence Dorn, chairman. Public 
relations was concentrated on a group by group par- 
ticipation, as it was felt that the local publicity would 
add up to a greater national awareness of the business 
home economist. Local groups also visited women’s 
page or food editors of newspapers, distributing ma- 
terials on home economics and the answers to the 
questions “What is a HEIB?” and “What does she do?” 
This also affords an excellent opportunity to promote 
stories of local members of the groups. 

Recruitment and vocational guidance: Cleo Cottrell, 
chairman. This committee completed a revision of 
“Career Opportunities for Home Economists in Busi- 
ness.” The revision includes updating the photographs 
and illustrations, revising the text to include new de- 
velopments in the profession, and expanding the in- 
formation on which have gained greater 
importance since the booklet was last printed. A 
recruitment presentation is being prepared which will 
be made available to local HEIB groups, colleges and 
universities, AHEA and all other groups interested in 
home economics careers and professional opportunities. 

Research: Lucy Maltby, chairman. It was recom- 
mended that this committee be discontinued, due to 
work duplication by other similar committees. 


areas 


Our secretary, Dorcas Bates Reilly, our treasurer, 
Marguerite Gustafson, and our excellent HEIB office 
administrator, Elspeth Bennett, have added immeasur- 
ably to the success of our 1958-59 HEIB year. 

The reports from our local group chairmen, too, 
show that this has been a year of good accomplish- 
ments.—VERNA McCatuum, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMISTS IN HOMEMAKING 


In this 50th anniversary year of AHEA and this 
35th anniversary year of the HEIH section, HEIH 
groups throughout the U. S. are pausing to reassess 
the homemaker’s role in the light of our changing 
social, economic, and technological structure. Panels 
and speakers provide mental exercise for the home 
economist in homemaking as her fingers fly at the 
repetitive tasks of the household. Her main concern 
is for the maximum development of each individual 
in her family. She strives to be both artistic and scien- 
tific in her laboratory by keeping pace with newer 
knowledge and trends affecting home and family life. 
Her HEIH group keeps her up to date with outstand- 
ing programs of a professional nature in consumer 
education and research. 

But the sphere of influence of the home economist in 
homemaking extends beyond her home. Her neighbors 
and friends learn of home economics from her. She 


continues to promote wholesome community life by 
effective participation in local civic organizations, on 
home economics and consumer advisory councils, and 
as a leader in youth activities. Civic organizations rely 


on her volunteer teaching. As an example, heart 
patients get a new lease on life in her weight reduc- 
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tion and “take it easy” classes. Advisory councils are 
enriched by her common touch with the home front. 
Youth organizations are indeed strengthened by her 
professional skills and know-how. 

Home economics graduates engaged in homemaking 
demonstrate an increasing interest in their profession. 
For in this year, 19 new HEIH groups affiliated with 
state and national associations. These additions bring 
the section’s total to 163 HEIH groups in 37 states. 
The Washington (D. C.) HEIH and Virginia’s Potomac 
HEIH are composed of homemakers having individual 
memberships in AHEA. A backward glance reveals a 
growth of more than 300 per cent in the last 10 years; 
in 1949, our total was 50 HEIH groups. For 1959, 
nearly every group reported an increase in members; 
thus our membership is approximately 6,000 with 
about 650 individual members. 

California leads with 18 HEIH groups, Illinois has 
16, Washington 15, while New York and Minnesota tie 
with 10 HEIH groups. 

During this anniversary year, it is hoped that in 
those states where no HEIH groups exist real progress 
can be made in their formation. These states include 
Connecticut, Florida, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, and West Virginia. 

Much credit is due the state HEIH chairmen for 
increased growth and for direction of HEIH group 
activities. Many chairmen help organize new groups 
and correspond regularly with existing groups, giving 
guidance and inspiration. An increasing number of 
HEIH section meetings are being held during state 
association meetings. During the past year, several 
state HEIH chairmen sent letters to graduating home 
economics majors explaining the purpose of HEIH and 
inviting them to join or to organize a group wherever 
they locate. Norma Imershein of New York sent 385 
such letters. 

In the area of recruitment and scholarships, 140 
HEIH groups promoted home economics as a career. 
More than 50 groups contribute toward scholarships. 
Nashville (Tennessee) HEIH reports giving a $400 
scholarship in home economics. Sacramento (Cali- 
fornia) HEIH gave four memberships in CHEA and 
AHEA to seniors graduating from Sacramento State 
College. 

International relations is one of the most popular 
activities in our section's plan for action. HEIH groups 
show a growing recognition of international responsi- 
bility. Of the 140 groups solicited to co-operate with 
the International Educational Service program of the 
U. S. Department of State, 70 HEIH groups re- 
sponded. Homemakers feel a real pride in helping to 
interpret American family life and home economics to 
international representatives visiting in their com- 
munities. During the Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics, 33 homemakers from 5 HEIH 
groups in the Washington (D. C.) area participated as 
hostesses in the feature “Dinner in an American 
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Home.” The Boise (Idaho) HEIH’s report a con- 
tribution to the International Scholarship Fund. 

The HEIH Newsletter, published twice yearly, unites 
our membership on a section plan for action based on 
the AHEA program of work. In October, 1700 news- 
letters were mailed and in March, 2,000. The fall 
newsletter had progress reports from 36 HEIH groups 
while the spring newsletter carried items from 73. 
Accompanying the March newsletter was the timely 
leaflet “Common Sense About Food Fads” written by 
the Potomac HEIH and printed by the AHEA. The 
HEIH section is grateful for the excellent editing and 
multilithing of their newsletter by the AHEA staff— 
a service rendered gratis since 1938. 

The section handbook, a useful tool for group organi- 
zation, is under revision. The revision committee is 
chaired by the section’s secretary, Mrs. Katherine Stone 
of Columbia, S. C. 

In appreciation to the AHEA for helping our section 
maintain its professional status over the years, the 
section officers presented the United States and the 
AHEA flags and flagpoles for headquarters use at 
the 50th annual meeting in June 1959 in Milwaukee.— 
Jean Tayior, Chairman 


RESEARCH 


In commemoration of the 50th anniversary of AHEA, 
the research section is sponsoring publication of a 
series of papers concerning the major contributions of 
home economists to the well-being of individuals and 
families. “Fifty Years of Home Economics Research,” 
a paper presented by Georgian Adams at the 1958 
meeting of the research section, was published in the 
January 1959 issue of the Journat as the introduction 
to the series. Catherine Personius’ statement of “Ob- 
jectives and Philosophy of Home Economics Research,” 
published in February, is based on her contribution to 
the 1958 section meeting also. 

In the remaining papers of the series, the following 
authors summarize major contributions of home 
economists to research in their areas and suggest direc- 
tion for the future: family economics—Josephine Staab; 
home management—Irma Gross; family relations—Mrs. 
Mildred I. Morgan; child development—D. Bruce 
Gardner; food—Gladys Vail; nutrition—Pearl Swanson; 
textiles—Florence Petzel; clothing—Karlyne Anspach; 
housing—Helen McCullough; household equipment— 
Elizabeth Beveridge; home economics education—Ruth 
Lehman; extension education—Gladys Gallup; and in- 
stitution administration—Beatrice Donaldson. 

Publication of these papers in bulletin form is 
planned for 1960 to provide a reference for students 
in this country and for their counterparts in other lands 
and to help interpret home economics to other educa- 
tors and lay people. 

The co-operation of AHEA’s section chairman in the 
selection of authors and of Mrs. Mary Hawkins, the 
Journat editor, in preparing manuscripts for publica- 
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tion, has made it possible for the research section to 
undertake this project. 

Because of its interest in the preparation of research 
personnel, the research section has frequently included 
in its program of work some emphasis on graduate 
education. As a part of its effort to insure a more 
adequate supply of well-trained home economists, the 
research section had co-operated with the colleges and 
universities section in 1955 to sponsor a forum on 
doctoral programs in home economics; at that time it 
was recommended that a second forum be planned for 
the near future. 

To consider this recommendation a committee chaired 
by Mrs. Ruth Honey met in November 1958. Mrs. 
Ruth Hall, chairman of the colleges and universities 
section, joined the group. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Faith Clark, Henrietta Fleck, Clara Storvick, 
and Frances Van Duyne. The committee studied 
carefully the report of the 1955 forum and developed 
plans to implement the resolutions contained in the 
report. These resolutions called for: a compilation of 
information relative to the present status of doctoral 
programs; a study of ways and means of securing 
attractive fellowships for doctoral candidates; and 
plans for increasing awareness of the need for doctoral- 
level education among home economists and adminis- 
trators, with recruitment as a goal. The committee 
recommended postponement of a second forum until 
action had been taken on these resolutions. Results of 
the discussion of this recommendation by the executive 
committee in June are reflected in the section’s plan 
for action for 1959-60. Traditionally, the research 
section has encouraged the various sections of AHEA 
to emphasize research in their programs. A steering 
committee made up of representatives from subject- 
matter sections and several professional groups in the 
past has provided liaison between the research section 
and other sections. This committee has been inactive 
for several years. In order to strengthen the research 
section, the steering committee has been reconstituted; 
an organization meeting of the group was held prior 
to the section meeting in June to consider how it may 
best serve the section and the total Association. 

Suggestions from several sources—the panel discus- 
sion on philosophy at the 1958 research section meet- 
ing, the series of research papers in the JouRNAL, and 
the preliminary report of AHEA’s philosophy and 
objectives committee—led the section’s program com- 
mittee to plan a symposium for the 1959 meeting 
emphasizing the unique contribution of home eco- 
nomics research as contrasted to research in closely 
related fields. Kathleen Johnston, Grayce Goertz, and 
Jane Werden served on this committee, with Miss 
Johnston as chairman. 

Members of the nominating committee were Suzanne 
Davison (chairman), Dena Cederquist, and Christine 
Newark. 

An outstanding contribution of a state research com- 
mittee is a 12-page printed report from the Louisiana 
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group of which Ellen LeNoir is chairman. The report 
includes an annotated list of selected research related 
to homes and families in the state, and a list of fellow- 
ships and awards which may attract home economists 
to prepare for research positions.—SARA BLACKWELL, 
Chairman 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


One of our objectives for this year was to review 
the development of home economics services in welfare 
agencies and nutrition services in health agencies with 
specific relation to the report of the AHEA committee 
on philosophy and objectives. The program committee, 
chaired by Cornelia Dunphy, worked out plans for our 
section program in Milwaukee to be based on this 
specific objective. 

In order to create more interest and co-operation 
among our widely scattered members, the section 
officers developed a newsletter which was sent to 
presidents of state home economics associations and 
to state and local SWPH chairmen. This newsletter 
carried current news of section activities, reports from 
the Philadelphia meeting, and requests for reaction by 
members to certain proposals. 

Our vice-chairman, Gertrude Lotwin, has been re- 
sponsible for collecting and sharing information regard- 
ing local and state SWPH activities. Information 


obtained from questionnaires sent to state and local 
groups is helpful in building better communications 


and more workable objectives. 

Mrs. Julia Judson has continued as co-chairman of 
the joint AHEA-ADA committee on rehabilitation. This 
committee has four active subcommittees: (1) publicity 
and information, chaired by June Bricker, was respon- 
sible for an excellent series of articles on rehabilitation 
which appeared in the November, December, and 
March Journats; (2) programs and agencies is com- 
piling a directory; (3) research is investigating what 
has been done in rehabilitation, what needs to be done, 
and future plans and programs; and (4) education. 
Members of the joint committee are also compiling a 
bibliography of resource material on rehabilitation. 
Plans for the 1959 workshop had to be cancelled, but 
it is hoped that enough interest will be shown to 
have a workshop in 1960. 

Abstracts for the Journat have been ably prepared 
by the Michigan group with Alice Smith as chairman. 
Edna Olson chaired the nominating committee; Elea- 
nore Lurry continued as chairman of membership; and 
Pauline Murrah has been chairman of education and 
apprentice training. 

Although the committee on qualifications and func- 
tions of home economists in welfare agencies, with 
Gertrude Lotwin as chairman, completed its revision 
last year, the committee has continued to function in 
promoting the use of the statement. The January 
Journat carried the statement, and reprints were sent 
by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to all state administrators of public assistance 
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programs for two purposes: (1) to enable agencies 
now employing a home economist to review and ap- 
praise all the aspects of her position; (2) to encourage 
agencies not at present employing a home economist to 
consider the recommendation of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance that such skill is essential in realizing maxi- 
mum program goals. The statement was also sent to 
State Civil Service Commissions, and the possibility 
of distributing it to private welfare agencies is being 
investigated. 

Under the chairmanship of Mary Egan, the com- 
mittee on supervised homemaker services has accom- 
plished much for its first year. Activities included: 
(1) a survey questionnaire and letter sent to all 
agencies listed in “A Directory of Agencies Providing 
Homemaker and Related Services, 1958,” to determine 
the number of professionally trained home economists 
involved in homemaker service programs and their 
functions; (2) increased participation of some of the 
committee members in on-going homemaker services 
and stimulation of other home economists to learn 
about, and participate in, such services; (3) attendance 
of the committee chairman at the National Conference 
on Homemaker Services which was held in Chicago 
in February. 

On the national level, Helen Stebbins represented 
AHEA in the American Public Welfare Association, 
and June Bricker is the AHEA representative on the 
National Health Council. Martha Rogin is the AHEA 
representative on the National Conference on Social 
Welfare and actively participated in planning for the 
Combined Associate Group Programs. Cornelia Dun- 
phy, section secretary, served as chairman of the 
planning committee for the meeting on “Concepts of 
Income Adequacy—Implications for Public Assistance” 
for the NCSW Forum. 

Many of our members contributed valuable assist- 
ance in compiling a report on the current and estimated 
future shortages of home economists in welfare agencies 
and nutritionists in health agencies.—-Doris E. Lauser, 
Chairman 
[The AHEA executive board approved the section's 
request to change its name to health and welfare.) 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


The college clubs section’s 1958-59 plan for action 
emphasized the individual club member as the key to 
club unity, member participation, prestige, and group 
action. The organization of the program is geared with 
this thought in mind. The four main objectives—Re- 
EVALUATE, STRENGTHEN, PROMOTE, and BROADEN 
illustrate and emphasize the importance of the individual 
to the club and the club contribution to the develop- 
ment of the individual. The main objectives were 
followed by proposals of action to stimulate the ad- 
herence of the college clubs to the program. 

Included in the plan for action for the college clubs 
was the proposal to stimulate and further international 
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understanding and relations. College clubs have given 
excellent support to the AHEA International Scholar- 
ship Fund. They have contributed $1,041.50. 

In September, I was privileged to represent AHEA 
at the thirteenth National Conference on Citizenship. 
The November Journa, contains a report of the con- 
ference—“Citizenship in a Changing World.” 

On June 1, 1959, a total of 445 clubs were affiliated 
with their state home economics associations and with 
AHEA. This represents a total membership of 20,509. 

College clubs have encouraged their seniors to be- 
come graduating senior members of AHEA. The clubs 
have been encouraged to plan activities honoring 
graduating seniors and especially to hold a service for 
inducting them into AHEA. On June 1, 1959, 3,694 
graduating seniors had taken advantage of the privilege 
of becoming senior members of AHEA. 


From Committees 


AHEA PUBLIC RELATIONS 


This has been a busy year for public relations 
activities, and much effort has been put forth at both 
the state and national level. Although members of the 
public relations committee did not meet in Washing- 
ton, D. C., this year, an evening meeting was held on 
Monday, June 22, 1959, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for all 
members of the committee and state public relations 
chairmen attending the annual meeting. Earlier in 
the day, some committee members and state chairmen 
attended the meeting of the state presidents’ and coun- 
cilors’ unit which was devoted to a discussion of public 
relations programs. Examples of public relations activi- 
ties from several states were on display at this meeting 
and later in the convention hall. 

As a member of the AHEA public relations policy 
committee, the chairman was able to send out news- 
letters periodically concerning the national program. 
These included: a statement of the goals and high 
lights of the AHEA public relations program; Mrs. 
Dorothy Lyle’s talk at the Mississippi State Home 
Economics Convention on “How Can We Improve 
Home Economics in Mississippi’; program ideas for 
radio and television; lists of career guides, recent career 
films and slides, and Association publications; a press 
kit with basic facts about the Association and careers in 
home economics; and a résumé of the yearly activities 
of state public relations committees as reported by 
their chairmen. 

Of the 18 states returning the questionnaire on this 
year's activities, almost all reported having newsletters 
of some kind—some with fairly limited circulation, 
while others were sent to nonmember groups—civic 
organizations, high schools, colleges, newspapers, and 
radio and TV stations. 

Many states had career days and several reported 
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The college clubs section handbook has been re- 
vised. Section officers assisted in reviewing tentative 
copy. 

Section officers are elected each year by mail ballot. 
Each region of the United States has representation 
among section officers. The officers are elected on a 
regional rotation basis. The 1959-60 section officers 
include: president, Nancy H. Flynn, Framingham State 
Teachers College; first vice-president, Joyce Wolfgang, 
Florida State University; second vice-president, Jeanette 
Hansen, Arizona State University; and secretary, Elinor 
Fischer, Eastern Kentucky State College. 

“Contributions of the College Club toward the De- 
velopment of the Individual” was the theme of the 
college club program meeting held during the 50th 
annual meeting in Milwaukee, Wisconsin.—Caror 
AuRINGER, President 


having a special Home Economics Week. The career 
programs varied considerably from after-school meet- 
ings with high school students to elaborate career days 
programs. The same was true for Home Economics 
Weeks, some of which were proclaimed by state 
governors and by mayors of individual cities. 

Fiftieth Anniversary celebrations were held or are 
being planned for in most of these states. Though a 
large share of these were for members only, a fair 
number included nonmembers as well: husbands of 
members, employers, college administrators, and civic 
leaders. 

Newspaper, radio, and television publicity for state 
and local events was truly impressive and, in some 
instances, whole pages in local papers were given over 
to achievements of home economists. Much of this 
was connected with the 50th Anniversary celebration. 
It is hoped that good publicity will continue and not 
stop with the end of our anniversary year. 

Annual reports from state public relations chairmen 
indicated a need for continued assistance in public 
relation programs, for example, how to promote suc- 
cessful career days; how to get better publicity through 
radio, television, and the press; and how to increase 
membership. 

The chairman is most appreciative of the fine co- 
operation received from committee members and state 
chairmen.—RosaLinp C. Lirouist, Chairman 


AWARDS 


The nominee for the 1959 Borden Award was Mary 
Brown Patton, associate chairman of the home eco- 
nomics department of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station and professor of home economics in the School 
of Home Economics of the Ohio State University. 

The committee’s citation for Dr. Patton says: 
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Dr. Mary Ann Brown Patton has participated in research 
for many years as an individual, as a part of a team, and 
as a leader of students. The work and publications have 
been consistently excellent and pertinent to the well-being 
of people. 

Dr. Patton has made fundamental contributions to food 
consumption studies for families, children, and adults. The 
nutritive value of different foods in production and preser- 
vation has been investigated with thoroughness. Some 
factors affecting utilization of calcium have been studied 
effectively. Growth and nutriture of school children have 
been the most recent research areas yielding particularly 
valuable data. 

Dr. Patton has excelled in team leadership in regional 
nutrition programs. In group work, she maintains a quiet, 
intelligent, non-partisan role. When decisions are needed 
in summarizing action acceptable to all factions she demon- 
strates her analytical and diplomatic qualities.—-HeLen A. 
Hunscuer, Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS, ADVISORY ON 


The college clubs section advisory committee met 
in Chicago on February 6 and 7, 1959. All members 
of the committee were in attendance—chairman, Gladys 
Gilbert, Georgia State College for Women; Mrs. Verna 
Hitchcock, University of Wyoming; Margaret Raffing- 
ton, Kansas State University; Mary Jane Strattner, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts; and Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA 
field secretary. 

The committee reviewed the College Clubs Section 
Handbook and made recommendations for a revised 
edition. The revision now includes four sections de- 
signed to serve as a guide for college home economics 
club officers, members, and advisers at the local, state, 
and national levels. The sections include: Profile of 
College Clubs, Close-up of College Clubs, Close-up for 
Advisers, and Close-up of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. An appendix has been added to con- 
tain suggested ceremonies for clubs, suggestions for the 
organization of clubs with potential for membership 
greater than can be effectively served in one club, 
suggested references for club leaders, and a brief his- 
torical summary of home economics club affiliation with 
the American Home Economics Association. Committee 
members assisted in developing and reviewing copy for 
the Handbook. Printing of the revised edition has been 
completed. Copies are available from AHEA head- 
quarters for 50 cents per copy. 

During the year, the committee has given assistance 
in reviewing and making recommendations relative to 
annual report forms for home economics clubs and the 
state college clubs section, the 1959-60 section plans 
for action, and policy relative to the payment of section 
officers’ expenses for attendance at the AHEA annual 
meeting. 

Members of the advisory committee have appreciated 
the opportunity to work closely with this section of the 
Association. It has been a pleasure for me to serve as 
chairman of the committee during the past year.— 
Grapys GrLBert, Chairman 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEES 


See pages 654 to 657 for the committees whose 
membership is recommended by this committee.— 
Laura Drum™monp, Chairman 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


No changes were proposed for the constitution and 
bylaws of the American Home Economics Association. 
The current text appears on pages 644 to 650.—BoNnNIE 
Cox, Chairman 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 


The national consumer interests committee (CIC) 
met at AHEA headquarters February 19 and 20 and 
initiated several programs. Most will carry over for 
state action into the 1959-60 year. 

Eighteen states submitted annual CIC reports. These 
are Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Major programs completed this year as well as those 
in progress fall into eight areas of activity: 

1. Textiles and clothing. Publicity and programs on 
textile fiber products identification are reported by Ari- 
zona, Hawaii, New York, Oregon, South Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington. Recommendation of a precise 
consumer approach for handling textile and clothing 
returns and complaints is being prepared by the 
national CIC. There are plans to publish this in the 
Journac this fall. Efforts are being directed toward 
increasing and improving hosiery labeling. 

2. Foods. Educational programs on poultry inspection, 
food additives, and food facts and fallacies were part 
of activities in Hawaii, Kansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, and 
Virginia. The committee’s program includes dis- 
semination of information relative to a proposed 
FDA standard for peanut butter and improved 
labeling of smoked ham. States are encouraged to 
keep alert to activities of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration by requesting the monthly report of this 
agency. 

3. Household equipment and standards. New York re- 
ports that several members served on a consumer 
panel for the American Standards Association. Wash- 
ington and Louisiana committees distributed con- 
sumer information on buying electrical appliances. 
The national committee is drafting recommendations 
to industry for adoption of several standardized parts 
on household equipment. South Dakota contributed 
suggestions. 

4. Publications. The CIC recommended to the publi- 
cations committee that the four leaflets—“How to Buy 
Sheets,” “How to Buy Straight Chairs,” “Selection of 
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Kitchen Utensils,” and “How to Buy Rayon”—not be 
reprinted. Orders will be filled as long as supply 
exists. Tennessee reports distribution of the series 
at the annual meeting. 

. Consumer credit. Kansas reports preparation and 
distribution of interpretative material in this area. 
The national committee expects to publish a JouRNAL 
article on new forms of consumer credit in the fall. 
This will serve as an extension of the three previous 
credit articles published in Volume 49 of the 
JouRNAL. 

. Trading stamps. Virginia reports an exhibit at its 
state convention; Washington has released consumer 
information news stories in connection with a pro- 
posed trading stamp state law; Kansas adopted a 
resolution to support discontinuance of trading 
stamps. The AHEA executive committee considered 
the 1957-58 CIC recommendation regarding trading 
stamps and urged that the committee continue efforts 
to bring before the Association membership and the 
general public information that will provide a sound 
basis for wise decisions by consumers in the market. 

. Labeling. California initiated a program with FHA 
on evaluation of labels on consumer goods. The na- 
tional committee received reports of additional FHA 
teen-age consumer programs in other states. The 
CIC letter of commendation to FHA groups is re- 
printed on page 20 of the April 1959 Teen Times. 
Virginia dramatized labels by hanging a “good label” 
on the handbag of every member at the state annual 
meeting. National CIC work in hosiery and ham 
labeling is listed under items 1 and 2 of this report. 

. Consumer education. Kansas, Mississippi, New York, 
and Wisconsin report accepting the national CIC 
recommendation of membership in the Council on 
Consumer Information. Several states report con- 
sumer education meetings in communities, with ad- 
visory committees, with county and district groups, 
and through schools and colleges. Generous use of 
mass media, including radio, newspaper, and news- 
letter, and convention booths to carry consumer 
information are reported. New York gives special 
mention to Syracuse Home Economists in Homemak- 
ing who have devoted several programs to consumer 
problems on their local radio program, “The Party 
Line.” The CIC advised the states of introduction 
of Senate Bill 1571 to establish a Department of 
Consumers.—Dorotny M. SHERRILL, Chairman 


CREDENTIALS FOR 
ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 


Credentials were presented by 325 official members 
of the assembly of delegates of the American Home 
Economics Association at its first meeting in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, on June 25, 1959. The assembly was estab- 
lished by a change in the constitution and bylaws of 
the Association last year. The groups presenting 
credentials were: 
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National officers 
Section chairmen 
Committee chairmen 
Former presidents of the AHEA 
Presidents of state home economics associations 45 
Councilors of state home economics associations 35 
Delegates representing state membership and 
members-at-large 
Eva.yn B. Owens, Chairman 


ELECTIONS 


After the ballots for the 1959 election were sent out 
from AHEA headquarters, invitations soon followed to 
recruit workers for counting them. Each year the call 
goes out to members of home economists in home- 
making groups and AHEA members living in the area. 

There are five HEIH groups in the area—one from 
the District of Columbia, one from Maryland, and three 
from nearby Virginia, totaling 140 members. Invita- 
tions were sent to 26 other AHEA members who 
indicated that they might take leave from work and 
give assistance. 

Previous to the ballot counting, the chairman and 
vice-chairman spent two days removing ballots from 
envelopes and placing them in packs of 100 each. It 
was interesting to note foreign postmarks and to realize 
how widespread our membership is. There were sev- 
eral with APO addresses; also Alaska; Hawaii; Cuba; 
Puerto Rico; Tegucigalpa, Honduras; Madras, India; 
Iran; Italy; Karachi, Pakistan; Geneva, Switzerland; 
Izmir, Turkey—and yes, Turkey, Texas. 

Three days are usually set aside for ballot counting. 
However, this year it was accomplished in two days, 
with 25 workers the first day and 24 the second day, 
working from 9 a.m. until 4 p.m. It did take the 
chairman and vice-chairman two extra days for tabula- 
tions and other record keeping. 

On the human-interest side, on one of the days an 
HEIH group of six young mothers came from Vir- 
ginia. Their children, were cared for in the following 
manner—by two of their own group; a husband who 
stayed at home from work with his six children; and 
the rest by a mother-in-law and a neighbor. 

For some factual data, 8,099 ballots were counted; 
181 were postmarked after March 9, too late to be 
counted. There were a total of 1,634 errors on the 
ballots—21 were in the officers’ section; 9 in subject 
matter; and 1,604 in the professional sections. 

May we suggest that at future election time, ballots 
be marked and returned immediately so that they can 
be counted. Also, that we remember to cast our vote 
only in the professional section to which we belong. 

While this proved to be two days of concentrated 
work for 51 home economists, the hospitality and co- 
operation of AHEA staff members helped to make the 


assignment more pleasurable. 
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The newly elected officers are indicated by the 
asterisks before their names in the lists of officers and 
committees in this issue of the JounnaL.—Lauret D. 
Cook, Chairman 


FEDERAL RESEARCH 
RELATED TO HOME ECONOMICS 


The major work of the committee during the past 
year has been (A) to analyze reports from several 
government agencies and departments indicating the 
nature and extent of research relating to families com- 
pleted during the last five years or currently under 
way with a statement of authorization under which this 
work is done, (B) to co-operate with the Library of 
Congress in the analysis of materials from the several 
departments and agencies of the federal government, 
(C) to study the extent and nature of research prob- 
lems relating to the family for which research funds 
have been requested but not granted, (D) to study 
the nature of the problems for which homemakers, 
extension workers, teachers, and others are seeking 
answers which must come from research, (E) to pre- 
pare a tentative bill which would establish at the 
federal level the appropriate agency which would have 
as its central objective the furthering of research 
specifically related to family well-being, the dissemina- 
tion of research findings, and the granting of scholar- 
ships, (F) to prepare materials which could be used 
to interpret research needs and gain support for the 
proposed bill from professional groups and the general 
public, (G) to confer with other professional organi- 
zations to determine their need for research and their 
interest in the proposed bill, (H) to study current 
legislative action on the federal level to determine how 
the proposed program of the Association correlates 
with such proposals, and (I) to be constantly alert to 
the changes within existing government agencies which 
may affect the extent, nature, and quality of research 
relating to family well-being. 

If progress toward introducing a bill at times seems 
slow, it is because many factors must be considered 
before definite action is taken. Concern for adequate 
military preparedness, the development of intercon- 
tinental missiles, the maintenance of a productive 
economy, and other current problems seem to preclude, 
at this time, Congress’ concern for a program such as 
is proposed. The committee continues to be alert to 
potential opportunities and in the interim is attempting 
to build a strong base of information and facts upon 
which to build support for the establishment of a Re- 
search Foundation for the American Home. 

The work of this committee has demanded much 
time, effort, and ingenious thinking from all of its 
members. They have been loyal to the objectives of 
the committee and have given generously to the work 
under way. In addition, many who are not members 
of the committee have made special contributions by 
supplying materials and information which are needed. 
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Marie Dye has carried an especially heavy responsi- 
bility. To her and to all others who have contributed 
to this project, the Association is indeed indebted.— 
Ruts L. Bonpe, Chairman 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


This committee reviewed applications for the AHEA 
awards for 1959-60 and recommended the following 
recipients: 

1. Ellen H. Richards Fellowship—Maie Anabel Nygren, 
a graduate assistant in the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Oklahoma State University, who will con- 
tinue her study in the area of housing at Oklahoma 
State University. 

. The Good Housekeeping—Katharine Fisher Fellow- 
ship—Donna Jean Avery, a homemaking teacher in 

Central School District No. 3, Irondequoit, New 

York, who will study homemaking education at 

Cornell University. 

3. The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship—Janis Gibbens, a part- 
time instructor and graduate student at Florida State 
University, was named recipient of this award but 
died suddenly in early May. The committee then 
selected Mary Osborn, a research assistant at the 
University of Minnesota, who will continue her study 
in textiles and chemistry at the University. 

Miss Nygren and Miss Avery were introduced to 
AHEA members through a story in the June JouRNAL, 
and the awards announcement was also made at the 
1959 annual meeting. The committee members were: 
Ruth D. Noer, Margaret L. Ross, Blanche Portwood, 
Louise A. Stedman, and Elizabeth W. Crandall.—Exiza- 
BETH W. CRANDALL, Chairman 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The work of the international committee this year 
has been concerned primarily with the selection and 
placement of those receiving AHEA international 
scholarship awards and with arranging for continuing 
contacts with AHEA’s international associates. 

There were 24 applications from 17 countries for 
fellowship and scholarship awards, and funds available 
made it possible for AHEA to make 12 awards for 
1959-60. The AHEA was notified in May, however, 
that the Louise Stanley Latin American scholarship 
awardee will be unable to accept her scholarship. The 
increase in the number of grantees this year over recent 
years was made possible because some candidates were 
unable to accept their 1958-59 grants. The AHEA’s 
share in the Helen W. Atwater Fellowship (which has 
a total value of $1700) is $1200 and in the Inter- 
national Scholarships (which have a total value of 
$1250) $750. The co-operating institution grants 
$500, or its equivalent in tuition or living expenses, in 
each type of award. The committee appreciates the 
generous financial assistance offered these students 
by the co-operating institutions. 
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As of July 31, contributions to the International 
Scholarship Fund since August 1, 1958, totaled 
$6,392.34 from the following sources: $1,124.96 from 
the college clubs, $3,107 from individual contributors, 
$660.38 from state and local associations, $750 from 
Omicron Nu, and $750 from Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

The interest on the Helen W. Atwater International 
Fellowship Fund during the current fiscal year 
amounted to $200; that on the Gertrude T. Spitz Fund, 
to $96.11. 

The eleven 1959-60 awardees and the co-operating 
institutions are: 

Sonya Jones of Havant, Hampshire, England (Helen 
W. Atwater fellow)—State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 

Zeinab Allos of Baghdad, Iraq (Omicron Nu student) — 
University of Tennessee 

Mohini Canaran of Vikarabad, Deccan, A. P., india— 
Drexel Institute of Technology 

Helen Dikeakou of Kallithea, Athens, Greece—Uni- 
versity of Delaware 

Mrs. Haruko Ogawa Hiratsuka of Tokyo, Japan— 
Purdue University 

Novlet C. Hunter of Jamaica, British West Indies 
Federation—University of Wisconsin 

Mrs. Maryam Maqbool-Elahi of Lahore, West Pakistan 
—University of Rhode Island 

Brita-Stina Nordenstedt of Umea, Sweden—University 
of Minnesota 

Gunnel I. Ohls of Virkby, Finland (Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron student )—Iowa State University, Ames 

Anahid Tashjian of Beirut, Lebanon (Gertrude T. Spitz 
student )—University of Kentucky 

Florence Theophilus of Madras, India—Cornell Uni- 
versity 
During the fall of 1958 the committee initiated a 

new project in an effort to maintain contact with 

AHEA’s international associates who have visited the 

USA on federal grants provided by the International 

Cooperation Administration. Since personal correspond- 

ence seemed to be the only satisfactory way of keep- 

ing in touch with these professional people in other 
countries, it was proposed that two members of each 
state association might wish to participate as corre- 
spondents. The names of two AHEA associates were 
sent last fall to each state chairman of international 
committees or to the state association president if the 
state had no international chairman. On June 1 AHEA 
headquarters had been notified that 57 AHEA mem- 
bers had each agreed to correspond with one associate. 

This spring the names of 16 additional associates were 

sent to one state chairman who had offered further 

assistance in any international projects of the AHEA. 

The committee wishes to acknowledge the special 
and extensive contribution made to its program by 
Marion H. Steele, secretary. Work connected with the 
initial screening of applicants and much of the corre- 
spondence is centralized in her office. The scholarship 
awards subcommittee votes on candidates for scholar- 
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ships by mail, and two meetings of the committee -are 
held at AHEA headquarters to make the selection of 
awardees and discuss their placement. The Washington 
members of the committee serve as advisers to Miss 
Steele at other times. 

Berenice Mallory served as chairman of placement 
arrangements for the 1959-60 awardees.—HELeN S. 
MiTrcHELL, Chairman 


LEGISLATION 


The results of the efforts made in the 1957-58 
legislative program can be reported with knowledge 
of progress made toward better living for the American 
family. The Textile Fiber Products Identification Act 
was passed by Congress and signed by the President on 
September 2, 1958, and will become effective 18 
months from that date. Hearings by the Federal Trade 
Commission were held in March of this year on the 
proposed regulations and were attended by the chair- 
man of this committee. The last piece of legislation 
passed by the 85th Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent was the chemical additives in food amendment 
to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act for which the 
Food and Drug Administration is responsible for writ- 
ing the regulations. 

This year, the Congress has been concerned with the 
national economy, unemployment, and foreign affairs 
and, at the time this report was written, had not con- 
sidered much legislation on other domestic issues. The 
committee on legislation sent to the state chairmen and 
presidents of state home economics associations three 
newsletters giving information on bills which have been 
introduced in Congress. 

A statement of support was written and filed with 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee for Health, 
Education, and Welfare requesting the Committee to 
give favorable consideration to the recommendation 
made by the Citizens’ Advisory Committee of the Food 
and Drug Administration for an increase in Food and 
Drug appropriations for fiscal year 1960. One reason 
for this action was that the administration budget did 
not include funds needed for added personnel to im- 
plement the chemical additives amendment. The chair- 
man attended the hearings held by the Subcommittee 
on food and drug appropriations. A similar statement 
of support was filed with the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Labor and Public Health. 

The chairman attended an annual conference on new 
legislative proposals in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and a meeting concerned with dis- 
cussing a bill, $5171, introduced by Senator Kefauver 
and 23 other senators to establish a Department of 
Consumers. Main points of the bill were outlined on 
the Washington News page of the May JourNaL. 

The chairman also attends the monthly meeting of 
the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee and serves 
this year as secretary of the committee.-Dorotuy 
Jounson, Chairman 
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LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 
1959 ANNUAL MEETING 


The long-awaited 50th Anniversary annual meeting 
is now history, and it is interesting to all of us in 
Milwaukee to look back over the past year and trace 
its progress from our panicky start to the final big 
week. 

I am sorry that all members of the Association can- 
not share this experience, for it helps one appreciate 
the work of the national office and officers as nothing 
else can. 

When we agreed in May 1958 to serve as chairman 
and co-chairman of the 1959 convention, we immedi- 
ately received a detailed plan of work from the Wash- 
ington office. This indicated the number of committees 
that experience had found most satisfactory, their 
responsibilities, and the help they could expect from 
the headquarters staff. A calendar indicated the dates 
on which reports were due. 

In order that all branches of home economics should 
have a share in the planning, we assigned each com- 
mittee to a different group: trips to the University 
Extension department; publicity to the HEIB’s; infor- 
mation and hospitality to the Milwaukee teachers; and 
so on. The chairman assigned by the leader of the 
group (president of dietetic association, director of 
Extension, and others) selected her own committee. 
Each one received the section of the headquarters’ 
instructions which pertained to her particular assign- 
ment. 

The first meeting was held on October 4 for a 
general discussion of duties and preliminary plans. 
Questions were listed and suggestions were considered. 

The national program committee met in Milwaukee, 
October 23, 24, and 25. The first day was devoted to 
the local committee chairmen, and the next two days 
to the professional program. From then on, each com- 
mittee worked independently, sending progress reports 
to the local chairman as the plans developed. Occasion- 
ally the local chairman was asked to meet with different 
committees, and in this way we all kept in touch with 
the general plans. Two all-day meetings, February 21 
and May 9, were attended by all the local chairmen, 
even those whose assignments had been completed. 

At the spring meeting of the Wisconsin Home Eco- 
nomics Association, a progress report was given, and 
the Association agreed to assist financially if the social 
functions needed additional money. This was important 
to us, as we were holding two social functions instead 
of the customary one, in honor of the 50th Anniversary, 
and it is difficult to plan refreshments for a crowd that 
will number anywhere from 1200 to 2,000. 

The headquarters staff arrived the week before the 
convention, and each local committee in need of last- 
minute briefing, the local chairman, and vice-chairman 
met with Mrs. McNaughton. A schedule had been 
prepared, giving each committee approximately one 
hour, and it worked very smoothly. 
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The chairmen of the various local committees have 
been asked to send suggestions for improving the in- 
structions sent to them, but to date very few comments 
have been forthcoming. To us this indicates that the 
help from headquarters was superlatively well planned 
and that we were fortunate in having our assignments 
so clear and easy to follow. 

We are most appreciative of the co-operativeness 
and friendliness of all the guests who attended the 
convention. As one restaurant owner remarked to us, 
“Each day as I looked over the dining room and saw 
members of your group, it was obvious that you have 
the ‘cream of the crop’.” 

We felt that way, too, and feel that we 
privileged to be of service to our professional group. 
FLORENCE Beatty, Chairman, and IsABELLE SCHOLL, 
Vice-Chairman 


were 


MEMBERSHIP CREDENTIALS 


Through May 1, applications from 25 persons for 
membership in the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation were referred to the membership credentials 
committee. After careful consideration of each case, 
the committee voted to recommend membership for 
15 of these and to refuse it for 6. The decision on 4 
members was pending as this report was written. 
HELEN R. LEBaron, Chairman 


NOMINATING 


In September, a letter was sent to each member of 
the nominating committee explaining the responsi- 
bilities of the committee in order to prepare the slate 
of nominees for the AHEA for the 1959 election. 

Each member was sent a list of elected officers and 
elected chairmen of the sections of the AHEA for the 
past ten years. 

The officers to be elected in 1958 were president, 
vice-president, and three members of the nominating 
committee. The duties of the officers to be elected 
were outlined in the materials sent to committee 
members. 

The chairman asked each member of the committee 
to submit suggestions for nominees by November 1. 
These suggestions were to include first and second 
choices for the slate. Each member was asked to 
consult with leaders in her areas as to names for pos- 
sible candidates. After receiving the proposed slates 
from members, the chairman summarized the findings. 
There was a felt need for the committee to meet in 
Washington in order to have the thinking of each 
member for final selections and to answer many 
questions. 

Therefore, the chairman called a meeting for Novem- 
ber 15 at AHEA headquarters. 

The selection of names was made, and priority for 


approaching the recommended candidates was estab- 


lished. 
The list of nominees for the various officers was 
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completed and sent to headquarters on December 1. 
Two persons agreed to be nominees for president and 
treasurer, and five for the three nominating committee 
members to be elected. 

This completed the 1959 ballot for the election of 
officers for the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion.—ALMa Keys, Chairman 


PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 
OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Three years prior to the 50th anniversary of the 
Association, the president, Catherine T. Dennis, and 
the executive committee appointed a committee on 
philosophy and objectives of home economics. This 
committee was charged with responsibility for the 
re-evalution of home economics in light of conditions 
affecting homes and families and the home economics 
profession and with identification of directions to be 
taken in the years ahead. 

The 14 members, first assembled under the chair- 
manship of Day Monroe in June 1956, fully sensed the 
depth of the responsibility they were assuming and 
appreciated the privilege afforded to pause and try to 
crystallize more clearly the nature of our profession, 
the extent to which it has served the purposes foreseen 
by its founders, and the challenges facing it today 
and in the future. 

The urgency and difficulty of the task became more 
apparent in subsequent meetings. The three years 
culminating with the anniversary annual meeting have 
brought many challenges (in fact, criticisms) to home 
economics. Individual home economists and groups 
of home economists have done true soul-searching in 
an effort to formulate their own beliefs relative to the 
contributions of home economics and to find means by 
which to increase the effectiveness of the particular 
program with which they are identified. 

Meeting approximately twice a year either as a whole 
or an elected subcommittee, the philosophy and objec- 
tives committee tested and weighed basic tenets; sought 
to identify trends of real significance to family life; 
and attempted to sense directions to be taken if basic 
beliefs are to be implemented and the challenge of 
change met. The difficulty of communication among 
committee members was ever present—concerns varied, 
meanings varied. At times, hopes of achieving a state- 
ment of belief meaningful and significant to most 
Association members—to say nothing of associates in 
other professions and the general public—seemed almost 
lost. Only a sense of the urgency of need and the 
depth of belief that ours is a profession with an 
important service, held the committee at its task. 

After three meetings of the entire committee and two 
meetings of the subcommittee elected to draft a state- 
ment for the committee, a Tentative Statement was 
assembled with the assistance of the Association’s 
editor, Mrs. Mary Hawkins. It was presented to the 
executive committee at the 49th annual meeting in 
Philadelphia with a request that it be distributed to 
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leaders in the profession who were in a position to 
secure the reaction of a wide sample of our member- 
ship. Individuals and groups were requested to report 
their agreement or disagreement and suggestions for 
strengthening the Statement to the committee by Janu- 
ary 1959. The following were given copies: 

Presidents of state home economics associations 

AHEA section chairmen 

Administrators of home economics in all colleges and 

universities 

State leaders of home economics extension 

State directors of home economics in public schools 
The response was gratifying and indicative of partici- 
pation by over 600 individuals interested in giving con- 
structive direction to the committee’s efforts. 

A second venture to test ideas and bring beliefs into 
focus was the “Gull Lake Workshop” in October 1958. 
The Association, upon recommendation of the com- 
mittee, extended an invitation to sister associations to 
send two delegates each to this three-day workshop. 
Attending the workshop were representatives from the 
AHEA executive committee, headquarters staff, and 
the committee, and two delegates each from the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, the American Vocational 
Association, the home economics division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the National Home 
Demonstration Agents Association, and the National 
Catholic Council on Home Economics. 

Here, too, beliefs were tested, areas of concern 
identified, and the value of shared discussion of basic 
beliefs and problems demonstrated. A significant recom- 
mendation of the workshop was that similar inter- 
association sessions should becomé a pattern within 
the home economics profession. 

Guided by the suggestions received, those charged 
with drafting the committee’s statement for publication 
met once more in January 1959 to “sharpen the focus,” 
to make statements more “succinct,” to compromise on 
terminology, to make more clear the challenge to each 
in ‘the profession—yet not compromise the basic beliefs 
regarding focus and scope and new emphases and 
directions necessary for meeting the challenge of today 
and the future. 

Home Economics—New Directions: A Statement 
of Philosophy and Objectives is now in the hands of 
Association members. It represents the efforts of 
many. Its usefulness is as limited or as widespread 
as each individual and the Association are able to 
identify in it a philosophy by which to set goals and 
criteria by which to direct and evaluate effort. 

The committee is recommending its dismissal and 
the establishment of an on-going committee on phi- 
losophy and evaluation.—Dorotny D. Scorr, Chairman 


PROGRAM FOR THE 
1959 ANNUAL MEETING 


For general orientation, part of the committee met 
in Philadelphia with the executive secretary and AHEA 
president-elect at the time of the 1958 annual meeting. 
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The committee as a whole met in Milwaukee October 
23, 24, and 25. Members present were: Elizabeth 
Dyar, Florence Beatty, Margaret L. Brew, Mrs. Elaine 
Charman, Laura W. Drummond, Eunice E. Herald, 
Mrs. Helen Hallbert, Isabelle Scholl, Dorothy D. Scott, 
Mrs. Mary Mark Sturm, Rita Youmans, Frances Zuill, 
and Olga P. Brucher. Representatives from head- 
quarters staff were: Mildred Horton, Mrs. Mary Haw- 
kins, Mrs. Ella McNaughton, Mrs. Elizabeth Mount, 
and Anita Reichert. 

Local committee members from the Milwaukee 
vicinity met with the group the first day, and general 
procedures for each group were discussed. Members 
of local committees who attended were: Elfriede 
Brown, Mrs. Evalyn B. Owens, Marjorie Mueller, Kath- 
leen Hawkins, Kathryn Gill, Irene Braun, Sister Mary 
Donata, Nancy Kelsey, Mrs. Mildred Perrigo, Miriam 
Felix, Mrs. Ethel Keating, Anita Gundlach, Edith Bang- 
ham, Jeanette Oberndorfer, Mrs. Elsie Alcorn, Gertrude 
Berg, and Jane Comings. 

In succeeding sessions, the structure for the program 
as a whole was outlined. Several innovations were 
planned in order to mark the 50th anniversary of the 
Association. A special anniversary luncheon was 
planned at which pioneers of the Association and 
former presidents were to be honored. 

It was decided to have general session presentations 
of current developments and future outlook for each 
of the six subject-matter sections. 

Frances Zuill, a former AHEA president, Olga P. 
Brucher, present president, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
and Catherine Cleary of the First Wisconsin Trust 
Company were chosen to be featured speakers at gen- 
eral meetings. 

The philosophy and objectives committee was in- 
vited to present a “Challenge of Today.” Arrangements 
were also made for professional and subject-matter 
sections to meet. 

In view of the observations of the 50th anniversary, 
special meals and eye openers were not included in 
this year’s program. An evening of Milwaukee enter- 
tainment, a presentation of a 50th anniversary pageant 
by the University of Wisconsin Idea Theatre, and 
professional trips were planned to enrich the pro- 
gram. 

It wouldn't be possible to arrange such an extensive 
array of features without the co-operation of local 
members and others in the Association who helped 
in planning the week’s program. The program com- 
mittee is grateful to all for their help.—ExraseTn 
Dyar, Chairman 


PROGRAM-OF-WORK 


No changes were recommended in the program of 
work for 1958-60 adopted in June 1958. The program 
of work appears on page 630.—HeLeN R. LeBaron, 
Chairman 
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PUBLICATIONS AND ADVERTISING, 
ADVISORY FOR 


The two-day annual meeting of this committee that 
was held March 19 and 20 again provided the oppor- 
tunity to carry out its distinct advisory functions. In 
preparation for the meeting, each member reviewed 
one type of publications or different sections of the 
JournaL. Reports on these, with the usual reviews of 
progress and problems by the editorial staff, the 
executive secretary, and the business manager gave a 
background of understanding needed for sound dis- 
cussion and recommendations. 

In planning for future publications and next year's 
emphasis in the Journat, the helpful suggestions that 
had been submitted by some of the subject-matter and 
professional section chairmen, technical advisers, and 
executive committee members were carefully con- 
sidered. It was soon apparent that two provisions 
would need to be made in the 1959-60 JounNAL series: 
(1) appropriate coverage of the “Anniversary” meeting 
and (2) periodic releases from the public relations 
policy committee that would enable the membership 
to assist in carrying out its program. A number of 
suggestions for supplemental publications that may 
round out both of these major programs were made. 

Research. Appreciation of the special issue devoted 
to research came from many sources. Because we have 
no solution for financing a separate research publica- 
tion, it seems necessary to continue this plan and carry 
a few research studies throughout the year. 

Career Materials. The most recently issued general 
pamphlet “Unfold Your Future in Home Economics” 
was reviewed and recognized as a very useful one in 
stimulating interest in home economics. It is hoped all 
AHEA members will share in its distribution to pro- 
spective college students and their parents. A new 
Extension Service pamphlet is now available, and a 
revision of the one from the elementary, secondary, and 
adult education section is under way. 

A new feature in the JounnaL was proposed by 
Editor Mary Hawkins and unanimously approved by 
the committee. It will provide a_teaching-poster 
section that homemaking teachers will find useful. 

College Clubs Section. The need for making this 
section of more interest and value to college students 
was considered. The consensus was that ways of 
accomplishing this should be worked out with the 
college club section officers. 

Recognized prestige of the JouRNAL was reported by 
committee members from many sources. The high 
quality of both content and advertising is the result 
of the excellence of the work by all of those responsible. 

In adjourning after two full days of work together, 
we realized that not all of the numerous suggestions 
could be carried out in the immediate future but were 
confident they would be given full consideration and 
reach into the future as they proved feasible.—FLORENCE 
FALLGATTER, Chairman 
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From Representatives 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


At its meeting on December 30, 1958, the Council 
of the AAAS adopted the following resolutions of 
general interest: 

I. Resolution on Parliament of Science 

The Council commends the Board and the special com- 
mittee which arranged the stimulating Parliament of Science 
in Washington in March, 1958, pursuant to the Council's 
resolution in 1957, and notes with gratification that plans 
for further symposia are already well advanced. 

II. Resolution on Committees on the Social Aspects of 

Science 

The Council commends the accomplishments of the ad 
hoe committees on the Social Aspects of Science. They have 
had significant and beneficial effects on the understanding 
by scientists and by the public of the inescapable problems 
of adapting society to the age of science. 

The Council has approved the Board's proposals to create 
standing committees to continue work in this area and will 
take special interest in their activities. 

III. Resolution on International Scientific Programs 

The success of the International Geophysical Year in 
correlating and integrating international scientific resources 
and extending the areas of cooperation and communication 
in science stands as a challenge to all other areas of scientific 
and cultural endeavor. This magnificent international effort 
is a fitting prelude to the “space age.” The time is now 
ripe for world-wide attacks on other major problems. 

The Council of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science urges its affiliated societies, the Board 
of Directors, and appropriate committees to participate fully 
in appropriate international programs, for example, in such 
areas as the health sciences, outer space exploration, popula- 
tion problems, and social consequences of science. 

IV. Resolution on Control of Nuclear Weapons Tests 

In the more than ten years of world-wide concern about 
the control of nuclear weapons and the exposure of human 
populations to increasing levels of radioactivity, scientists 
have carried a multiple responsibility. As scientists, it has 
been—and remains—our task to maintain the traditional 
devotion of scientific knowledge to the advancement of 
human welfare. This requires that the unprecedented power 
of nuclear energy be used for creative rather than destruc- 
tive purposes. It is also our responsibility, through con- 
tinuing scientific study to extend our knowledge of the 
effects of radiation, including that from nuclear explosions, 
on human populations, and to explore techniques for 
nuclear controls. The reports of the United Nations Radia- 
tion Committee and the Radiation Committees of the 
National Academy of Sciences, which evaluate the known 
biological effects of radioactive exposure, and which recom- 
mend that all such exposures be kept at the lowest possible 
levels, represent major scientific contributions to the solu- 
tion of this urgent problem. 

It is our further task to help in the transmission and 
translation of this knowledge to the public, for the final and 
effective decisions on nuclear energy control must be made 
not by scientists alone, nor by the military, but by all 
citizens—and only an informed public can decide wisely. 
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The arena of decision now has moved to Geneva, where 
representatives of those nations which possess nuclear 
weapons are attempting to negotiate an international system 
to suspend the further explosions of such weapons. We 
believe that these negotiations represent a bright hope for 
the translation of scientific knowledge into effective public 
policy on a question which—literally—involves the survival 
of civilization. As both scientists and citizens, we have a 
deep concern with the success of the Geneva negotiations. 

Be ir RESOLVED, therefore, that the Council of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science ex- 
press its profound hope that the Geneva Conference 
negotiations will prove successful. 

The Council requests the President of the Association to 
transmit the sense of this resolution to the Geneva Con- 
ference through appropriate channels. 

V. Resolution on Federal Aid to Education 

The Council of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science welcomes the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 as further confirmation of the 
principle that the Federal Government should share in the 
responsibility for the support of education.—MILiceNt 
HATHAWAY 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The past year for the American Council on Educa- 
tion has been one of intense activity on many fronts. 
There have been 26 committees, commissions, and 
projects of the Council. Those of major interest to 
AHEA members include: (1) strenuous efforts to help 
American educators tell the story of their side in the 
controversy in education by presenting factual material 
which could be substantiated; (2) identity and promi- 
nence to the problem confronting higher education, 
namely, the recruitment, in-service training, and reten- 
tion of college teachers; (3) efforts to secure aid to 
expand academic facilities; (4) efforts to refocus atten- 
tion on the American college student; (5) assistance 
to federal government and institutions in developing 
and improving programs of international cultural re- 
lations. 

The general theme of the Council's 41st annual 
meeting in Chicago, October 10, 1958, “Education 
Accepts the Challenges,” was introduced at the open- 
ing session by Council President Arthur S. Adams and 
by President Virgil M. Hancher of the State University 
of Iowa. Selma Lippeatt represented the Association 
at this annual meeting. Discussion by representatives 
of the 79 constituent members, 59 associate members, 
and 1,030 institutional members focused on many chal- 
lenges to education. Some which were explored in- 
cluded: “Education for a New Age,” the “Dual Man- 
date of Quality and Quantity,” “Economy of Time and 
Effort,” “Social Interpretation of Education.” Others 
identified were: “Diversity of Institutions and Integrity 
of Function,” the “Problem of Size,” the “Changing 
Character of the Liberal Arts College,” the “Challenge 
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of the Old Values in a New Age,” and the “Quality of 

Excellence.” 

Recent publications of the Council which will be of 
special interest to AHEA members are: 

1. The Education of Women—Signs for the Future 
Edited by Opal D. David. Report of a Conference 
on the Present Status and Prospective Trends of 
Research on the Education of Women, sponsored by 
the American Council on Education, Rye, New York, 
October 25-30, 1957. 

. Needed Expansion of Facilities for Higher Education, 

1958-70: How Much Will It Cost? 

By John D. Long with the statistical assistance of 

]. B. Black, Jr. A report prepared for the Office of 

Statistical Information and Research of the American 

Council on Education, 43 pp., July 1958, $1. 

3. University Research on International Affairs 
By John Gange. Studies in Universities and World 
Affairs. Sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 147 pp., August 1958, $3. 

. College Teaching as a Career 

By the Committee on College Teaching of the Ameri- 

can Council on Education, 28 pp., September 1958, 

free. 

Commission on the Education of Women 
The Commission on the Education of Women of the 

American Council on Education since its establishment 
in 1953 has endeavored to bring into useful focus 
several challenging aspects of a complex problem. One 
of the important objectives is to serve as a new line of 
communication between research workers engaged in 
studies having significance for the higher education of 
women and the presidents, deans, and admissions 
officers of colleges and universities where women are 
enrolled. The Commission also reaches the guidance 
officers who help women make their decisions about 
the education they want or need—or can get—all 
along the way from high school to the ends of their 
lives and others who have a special concern with this 
subject. 

During the past year a Consulting Service has been 
initiated by the Commission. The program is cur- 
rently being supported by a grant from the Lily En- 
dowment, Inc. and has concentrated on the collection 
of information about studies under way or recently 
completed and experimental programs which shed new 
light on the education problems of women and how 
they may be met. 

Two general areas seem to the Commission to com- 
mand the most widespread interest at this time: (1) 
The factors influencing young women in their choices 
about education and, closely related to this subject, 
the kind of orientation programs which appear to be 
successful; and (2) the quality and variety of the 
educational opportunities available. A special item is 
being included in the Commission budget for next 
year to support this activity, and in cases where it 
appears that the services of a consultant on the campus 
would be productive, limited financial aid to share in 
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the expenses involved may be available. Inquiries 
should be addressed to: Director of the Commission on 
the Education of Women, American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

The Bulletin, the official organ of the Commission, 
continues to summarize the abilities and achievement 
of this group. Copies of this publication are sent, on 
request, to interested persons not on the Council’s 
mailing list.—Se_ma F. Lipreatt 


AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


The American Home Economics Association was 
represented at the Western Regional Meeting of the 
American Public Welfare Association in Phoenix, 
Arizona, on October 13, 14, and 15, 1958 by Mrs. 
Eva Scully, state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation, State of Arizona. Mrs. Scully accepted the 
assignment since neither the representative nor the 
alternate could attend. 

Topics of interest to home economists included such 
sessions as: 


“Indians—Problems and Services” 

“Strengthening Family Life” 

“Services for Aging” 

“The Seasonal Farm Laborers— 
Their Family Needs” 


The AHEA was also represented at the Southeast 
Regional Conference in Roanoke, Virginia, on Septem- 
ber 9-12, 1958, by Mrs. Lucille Brislan, home 
economist, State Welfare Agency in Kentucky. Mrs. 
Brislan participated in the panel discussion on “Home- 
maker Service for Children.” 

It was hoped that next year a plan could be evolved 
whereby if, as happened last year, there is no home 
economist in a state agency where the APWA regional 
meetings are held, some other home economist who 
does live there will be willing to serve as did our 
professional colleague in Arizona. 

Looking back over the year, there is little concrete 
accomplishment that one can single out. It is important 
that a home economist be present at the meetings of 
the APWA so that these other disciplines are made 
aware of resources and skills a home economist can 
offer them in solving some of the problems facing 
administrators and social workers.—HELEN I. STEBBINS 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, 
COUNCIL AND THE CONSUMER 
STANDARDS BOARD 


At the Ninth National Conference on Standards held 
in New York City on November 18-19, 1958, one of 
the ten sectional programs was entitled Producer- 
Consumer Benefits of Standardization. At this session, 
George S. Wham presided at a panel of producers, 
fabric finishers, retailers, and home economists, each 
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of whom discussed the meaning of American Standard 
L 22, Rayon and Acetate Fabrics, Minimum Require- 
ments, to the group represented by the speaker. Men 
from industry pointed out the high degree of customer 
satisfaction from products that meet L 22 and con- 
sumer acceptance of the few labeling programs that 
include a statement of meeting the standard. Mrs. 
Pauline Beery Mack spoke of how much she and other 
members of our Association have contributed to this 
and other textile standards, and your representative 
spoke of our appreciation for the standards we have 
and of the need for more such standards. It is hoped 
that L 22 will be broadened to cover other fabrics and 
that performance standards will be developed for 
household equipment and other consumer goods as well 
as for fabrics. 

The American Standards Association made available 
to home economists a number of complimentary tickets 
to the session on L 22. Among those attending were 
college teachers, home economists who are active in 
homemakers groups in and near New York City, and 
those who are working professionally on magazines, 
with equipment companies, and with food information 
services. There was expressed many times a desire for 
more information about standards and belief that a 
study of standardization can be made a part of many 
homemaking programs. 

The major interest recently in the American Stand- 
ards Association seems to have been in the develop- 
ment of international standards. There is now a trend 
toward more effort to produce new American Standards 
and to revise old ones. It is gratifying to have requests 
for consumer representation from officials in the Ameri- 
can Standards Association and from businessmen who 
are working on these committees. For example, Pro- 
fessor Faith Fenton represented consumers generally 
and AHEA in particular at a conference called to 
establish simple, standardized terms for the additives 
to food. 

The American Home Economics Association is the 
only member-body of the American Standards Associa- 
tion that represents the ultimate consumer. With this 
membership comes the privilege of serving on the ASA 
Standards Council and voting on Association matters. 
We have ample evidence that recognition of the 
strength of our 25,000 members as consumer leaders 
and educators has frequently been used to bring accept- 
ance of the higher quality requirement when different 
qualities are under consideration in making or revising 
standards. 

It is recommended that members of AHEA en- 
courage others to study standards programs and needs 
and include the role of ASA and our membership in 
their teaching programs. The attention of other con- 
sumers should be called to effective labeling that in- 
cludes Standards information, and merchants who carry 
well-labeled goods should be thanked for doing it. All 
home economists should work on Standards committees 
when asked and should watch for needs and should 
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initiate programs for standards that appear to be 
needed.—LuciLe J. WILLIAMSON 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON 
COLLEGIATE PROBLEMS OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Coordinating Committee on Collegiate Problems 
of Teacher Education is comprised of representatives 
of some 20 professional organizations which have con- 
cern for teacher education. The purpose of the Com- 
mittee is to give consideration to the education of 
teachers in special areas with common problems. 

Muriel G. McFarland attended the October 10 
and 11, 1958, and the February 11, 1959, meetings 
of the Coordinating Committee in Chicago. At both 
meetings, the discussion was centered primarily upon 
the proposed Associated Organizations for Teacher 
Education. This is a plan for the voluntary association 
of teacher education organizations to achieve their 
common objective, the advancement of teacher educa- 
tion. 

Ruth Stout, president of the National Education 
Association, spoke at the October meeting about the 
significance of the proposed Associated Organizations 
for Teacher Education. She pointed out that teacher 
education professional organizations need to unite their 
forces to gain prestige for teacher education. Dr. Stout 
stated that “an association of organizations would 
facilitate the dissemination of information and bring 
the groups closer together in their thinking. We can 
no longer afford to be concerned about the personal 
and organizational benefits accruing from our profes- 
sional activities, but we must be concerned about the 
benefits to the whole of teacher education. When 
groups with diverse purposes and diverse responsi- 
bilities get together, they develop common under- 
standings and mutual respect for a professional 
responsibility that may be local, state, national, or 
world in scope.” 

The discussion at the February meeting of the 
Coordinating Committee on Collegiate Problems of 
Teacher €-ducation centered on the progress of the 
Associated Organizations for Teacher Education. At 
that time, representatives of six groups stated that their 
groups are ready to affiliate with the Associated Or- 
ganizations. This is a sufficient number to activate the 
Advisory Council on Teacher Education, to be com- 
posed of representatives of Associated Organizations 
for Teacher Education. Representatives of several 
organizations raised such questions as these: minimum 
number of people in teacher education required for 
the organization to be qualified to affiliate with Asso- 
ciated Organizations; the basis on which cost of 
membership would be figured; the possibility of secur- 
ing financial support from a foundation until Associated 
Organizations is well established. 

Even though the Associated Organizations for 
Teacher Education is now a reality, the Coordinating 
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Committee on Collegiate Problems of Teacher Educa- 
tion will continue for a time at least. The Coordinat- 
ing Committee will be particularly concerned with 
helping organizations resolve problems that seem now 
to prevent them from affiliating with the Associated 
Organizations. The next meeting of the Coordinating 
Committee will be February 1960 at which time there 
will be a report of the progress of the Associated 
Organizations. 

The headquarters office of the American Association 
for College Teachers of Education will be in the NEA 
Building in Washington, D. C., after July 1. 

The organizations represented on the Coordinating 
Committee on Collegiate Problems of Teacher Educa- 
tion joined the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education in a combined meeting on Satur- 
day, February 14, 1959, to discuss “current major 
concerns of teacher education.” Henry H. Hill, presi- 
dent of George Peabody College for Teachers, pre- 
sented the keynote paper. Following his presentation 
there was a series of round-table discussions. The 
American Home Economics Association was _ repre- 
sented at these discussion groups by three recorders: 
Mrs. Anne Lee, head of the department of home eco- 
nomics at Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; 
Mrs. Jeanne Leffler, instructor in home economics 
education at Purdue University; and Elizabeth Simp- 
son, associate professor of home economics education at 
the University of Ilinois—Muriret G. McFarLanp 


COORDINATING COUNCIL OF THE 
ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND ADULT 
EDUCATION SECTION OF AHEA, THE 
HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION OF AVA, 
AND THE HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT OF NEA 


The annual meeting of the Coordinating Council 
of the elementary, secondary, and adult education 
section of the AHEA, the home economics division of 
the American Vocational Association, and the home 
economics department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation was held at the Board of Education in Chicago, 
Illinois, on February 19-20, 1959. The function of 
the Council is to guide the chairmen of the three pro- 
fessional groups in plans of action toward solving home 
economics co-operative problems. It was suggested that 
a more appropriate name for the Council would be 
Co-operating Council. 

The following is a list of some of the suggested 
goals for the three groups: 

1. Study the possibility of using the term home eco- 
nomics as the subject field throughout the educa- 
tional system. 

2. Continue acquaintance with studies and research 
which reveal procedures useful in communication. 

3. Support and promote recognized successful projects 
of home economics through mass media. 
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4. Participate in the National Project on Agricultural 
Communications. 

5. Study further the problem of home economics 
contests with relation to the approving and sponsor- 
ing agencies. 

. Continue work with other groups of educators in 
order to: 

a. Understand each other's goals. 

b. Work for the development of the total program. 
c. Interpret the place of home economics in the 

total educational program. 

. Continue to work for: 

a. Increased numbers of persons preparing for a 

home economics profession. 
b. Leadership positions in the field. 
c. Successful career day programs. 

. Encourage action research as a basis for cur- 
riculum planning and evaluation. 

. Support and actively promote the public relations 
program of AHEA. 

. Promote understanding of the scope and depth of 
home economics as a field. 

. Show appreciation to administrators and others of 
recognition of successful projects in home eco- 
nomics. 

2. Work toward the development of able leaders. 

. Encourage qualified members to seek leadership 
in the field of school administration as well as in 
the field of home economics. 

. Develop understandings that lead to maintaining 
a healthy balance between personal and _profes- 
sional activities. 

5. Co-operate with all home economics interests and 
co-ordinate special activities that will promote: 
a. Strong home economics representation on na- 

tional committees and commissions. 

b. Strengthening of home economics education at 

the adult level. 

c. Activities related 

home economics. 

. Maintain a positive attitude about home economics. 

. Evaluate contributions which can be made to family 
life. 

. Become acquainted with the provision for scholar- 
ships under the National Defense Act and make 
this information available to home economics 
teachers, students, and counselors.—Susan M. 
BURSON 


to international interests in 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The annual meeting of the Council held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in November 1958 focused on coping 
with population problems through organization co- 
operation. 

Through the efforts of the broadcasting committee, 
CNO co-operated this year with CRS in a new net- 
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work TV public service program series, “The World 
of Ideas.” Charles Frankel, Columbia University phi- 
losophy professor, moderated these discussions of funda- 
mental questions of our time. 

This committee also was responsible for getting 
under way in March an ABC Radio network series on 
“Project Tomorrow: Report to the People.” CNO 
national organizations participating presented to their 
membership and the public stories of how the social 
scene is affecting present activities and what this 
may mean for the future. 

Your representative is serving as a member of the 
planning committee for the 1959 annual council meet- 
ing. The theme of the conference is “Releasing Re- 
sources of CNO.” It is expected that the conference 
will be a demonstration of the role the CNO relation- 
ship can play in an organization’s adult education 
program. The conference is to be held at Arden 
House, Harriman, New York, December 14 to 16.— 
MARGARET ALEXANDER 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 


The Journat editor is the Association’s representa- 
tive to this organization, active in the field of educa- 
tional publishing. The editor and others from the 
AHEA editorial staff attend the monthly luncheon 
meetings of the Washington chapter whenever possible. 
One of the most interesting projects of the Washington 
chapter this year has been the establishment of the 
Eleanor Fishburn Award for International Understand- 
ing. The Award is to be given annually to the Edpress 
publication that presents the entry judged as best con- 
tributing to international understanding among _ its 
readers. The Award honors the national president who 
died during her term of office in 1958. The JourNnaL 
or Home Economics entered the October 1958 Inter- 
national Congress issue in the competition for the 
Award. The judges’ decision will be announced in the 
fall—Mary HawkIns 


EDUCATIONAL RADIO AND TV CENTER 


During the year, the Educational Radio and TV 
Center moved its programming services from Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, to New York City. 

On April 2, the Center sponsored an all-day meeting 
of representatives of national organizations in Wash- 
ington. The discussions on the status of educational 
television today all took as their starting point the 
fact that educational television is now established and 
that the problems ahead concern its support and its 
effectiveness. A report of this meeting appeared in the 
June JournAL.—Mary Hawkins 


FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE 

de PENSEIGNEMENT MENAGER 

(International Federation of Home Economics) 
Members of this committee gave much time early 

in the year to work on plans for the Ninth International 
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Congress on Home Economics, held at the University 
of Maryland, July 28 to August 2, 1958. 

Since the Congress, the committee, with the co- 
operation of members of the International Permanent 
Council, has been at work developing a glossary of 
home economics terms. This activity results from a 
Congress recommendation and a further request by 
Mme. Fritsch, the Federation Secretary General. Mme. 
Fritsch is very aware of the difficulty of exchanging 
views when “grievous ambiguities are produced by the 
most common terms.” She is attempting to obtain 
definitions of such terms from various countries so as 
to obviate misunderstandings at future conferences. 
The committee plans first to consolidate definitions for 
the 20 terms suggested by the Congress discussion 
groups. In addition, it will transmit to Mme. Fritsch 
other definitions contributed. 

One of the committee members has written a brief 
article on the history and development of home eco- 
nomics in the United States. Mme. Fritsch has re- 
quested this article for publication in the Bulletin of 
the Federation.—ZeLTa F. RopENWOLD 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA, 
ADVISORY BOARD OF THE 


The Future Homemakers of America is an organiza- 
tion for secondary school students who are taking or 
have taken homemaking education. The organization 
is co-sponsored by the Home Economics Education 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education and the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. The AHEA is repre- 
sented on the national advisory board by a member of 
the elementary, secondary, and adult education section 
and the field secretary, who also serves on the head- 
quarters committee. As a co-sponsor, AHEA assists in 
determining policies and plans for the national organi- 
zation. The advisory board meets in October and in 
July. A report of the October 1958 advisory board 
meeting was included in the February 1959 issue of 
the JouRNAL, page 127. 

Membership in the Future Homemakers of America 
was 482,120 in 10,077 chapters in the 1958-59 school 
year. There are affiliated associations in 49 states, 
including the two newest states, Hawaii and Alaska, 
and in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. The mem- 
bership also includes chapters in Rhode Island, the 
District of Columbia, Guam, and Germany. 

Future Homemakers at both the local and state, levels 
have during the past year worked toward the following 
objectives in their program of work: 

1. To promote better family living 

2. To help members understand the opportunities open 
to them in home economics 

3.To understand our neighbors both at home and 
abroad 

4.To provide training for each chapter member for 
participation in home, school, and community ac- 
tivities 
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The national projects in which chapters have par- 
ticipated during the last three-year period are: Families 
Together; Teenage Consumer; UNESCO Gift Coupon 
Plan; Home, School, and Community Beautification; 
and Home Safety and Civil Defense. 

The 1959 national convention of the Future Home- 
makers will be held July 13 to 17 at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago, Illinois. The theme, “Future Home- 
makers of America—Blueprint for Action,” emphasizes 
the purposes of the convention—to help delegates 
understand the new national program of work for 
1959-62. All general sessions, discussion groups, and 
special events will center around this theme. The ob- 
jectives of the new program are: 

. To develop our potential abilities 
2.To develop a better understanding of our family 
members and to contribute to their well-being 
3. To interpret the value of home economics as a basic 
part of our total education 
. To promote good will through getting to know our 
neighbors at home and abroad 

The teen-agers in attendance, some 2,000 strong, 
with their 600 adult advisers, will develop plans for 
working toward these new objectives. Delegates will 
hear and take part in discussions of such topics as 
“Making the Most of Your Abilities,” “Why Home Eco- 
nomics Education,” and “Your Future with Home 
Economics.” 

In recognition of the 50th Anniversary of AHEA, 
delegates will present a special dramatization—“Our 
Homage to You, AHEA.” 

The Congressional Record of April 10, 1959 con- 
tains a statement by Representative William H. Natcher 
of Kentucky entitled “Future Homemakers Have Faith 
in America.” See the June 1959 JournnaL, page 414, 
for excerpts. 

National Headquarters for Future Homemakers of 
America is located in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The national adviser is Lois Oliver, and 
the assistant national adviser is Mildred Reel. Ruth- 
anna Russel is public relations director and editor of 
TEEN TIMES. 

Edna Amidon, director of the Home Economics 
Education Branch of the Office of Education, gives 
over-all direction to the FHA program and serves as 
chairman of the national advisory board.—Marion S. 
BARCLAY 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY 
COMMITTEE ON AGING 


Your representative has attended two meetings of 


the Committee, had one conference with Edward 
Saveth, director of the committee on the utilization of 
older scientific and professional workers, and attended 
the formal opening of the Library on the Aging at the 
National Social Welfare Assembly at 345 East 46th 
Street, New York City. 
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At the two-day annual meeting ‘eld in December, 
“ proposed program for 1959 was presented. 

. The information and consultation service will be 
continued and the library will be available for use 
of persons and organizations. 

2. Two regional meetings will be held—one in Missouri 
and another in Mississippi. 
3. Committee work is continuing on the following: 

A. Community service for aging 

B. Health 

C. Employment and retirement 

. Special projects are: 

A. Standards for centers and club programs 

B. Utilization of older scientific and professional 

personnel ' 

C. Dependency and protective care 

The work of Project 4B is being carried on under 
a grant from the Doerr Foundation. Edward Saveth 
of Rutgers University is employed to make an intensive 
study of manpower in scientific and professional fields 
among workers over 65 years of age. 

Representatives from many professional associations 
—legal, medical, nursing, engineering, industrial, re- 
ligious, health, social welfare, and educational—form 
the committee. 

A number of these organizations are making studies 
of their own membership and are developing registries 
of retired persons. 

The chief interest and work of the committee is 
devoted to a survey of what is being done to study 
the problems of aging in professional and scientific 
fields. Special emphasis is being given to the location 
of needed workers in engineering for strategic projects 
in underdeveloped countries. 

It is hoped that money can be secured to extend the 
project into other areas. 

An address on “The Significance of the White House 
Conference” was given by Bertha S. Adkins of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

It would seem that a continuation of representation 
would be wise for the Association at this time. 

An extended study of retired persons in home eco- 
nomics would require funds and personnel, and with 
the many other worthwhile projects under way justifi- 
cation of a far-reaching study might be questionable 
unless it could be a part of a larger study of the aging 
with support of a grant from a foundation or it could 
be made a most interesting study for one of the recipi- 
ents of an AHEA fellowship.—-HeLen Jupy Bonp 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
SOCIAL WELFARE 

As one of the associate groups affiliated with the 
National Conference on Social Welfare, AHEA par- 
ticipated in program activities for the Annual Forum 
held in San Francisco in May. Our part was concerned 


' Helen Judy Bond represents AHEA on this committee. 
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specifically with the planning of meetings sponsored 
by these combined groups as a whole (about 60 
organizations). Plans for an exhibit booth and accom- 
panying consultative services, a feature of AHEA par- 
ticipation in the Forum in recent years, were dropped 
reluctantly; full exploration indicated that this would 
not be feasible in 1959 due to the lack of social welfare 
and public health section members on the west coast to 
assume responsibility for the booth. 

Participation in planning the combined associate 
group meetings included: 

1. Promotion by the AHEA representative at general 
program meetings of topics suggested by members of 
the SWPH section geared to the central theme of 
the Forum: “New Knowledge—Consequences for 
People,” and the preparation of a written statement 
incorporating these suggestions. 

. Active participation by the AHEA representative on 
a special committee of 11 associate group members 
charged with the final selection of topics for com- 
bined meetings from the more than 40 originally 
proposed, preliminary outlining of the focus and 
content for meetings on these topics, and choice of a 
program chairman for the detailed planning of each 
meeting. 

3. Direct representation by AHEA members on ad hoc 
committees set up for the actual planning of specific 
meetings. It should be mentioned that by design 
this planning was widely dispersed throughout the 
country. Therefore, geographical considerations as 
well as professional interests were governing factors 
in determining the extent of such participation. 
Significant in connection with the above activities 

were the following developments: Three of the 16 

topics included in the combined group program were 

based on subjects initially suggested by AHEA mem- 
bers, namely, “Concepts of Income Adequacy; Impli- 
cations for Public Assistance”—the subject given top 
priority by the SWPH section for the 1959 Forum; 

“Aging in Today's World”—a comprehensive treatment 

of new concepts and their application in community 

services for the aging, and a “first” for sponsorship by 
the associate groups of a meeting on this subject; and 

“People, Housing and Social Work”—directed to some 

areas of social welfare responsibility in housing and 

urban renewal. 

These contributions are particularly noteworthy inas- 
much as a number of timely subjects proposed by 
members dealing with medical care and related services 
were not included in order to dovetail the program of 
the associate groups with the regular conference 
sessions which devoted one full day exclusively to a 
consideration of varied aspects of the problem of 
medical care. 

We were exceedingly fortunate in having Cornelia 
Dunphy, principal assistance standards specialist of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, USDHEW, chosen as 
program chairman for planning the meeting on “In- 
come Adequacy”; she gave highly effective leadership 
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in this capacity. Speakers at this meeting were Mrs. 
Helen H. Lamale, chief of the Branch of Consumption 
Studies, BLS, U.S. Department of Labor, on “present- 
day concepts” and Nathan E. Cohen, dean of the 
School of Applied Social Sciences of Western Reserve 
University, on “implications.” Frances Preston, director 
of the Homemaker Service Unit of the Family Service 
Association of Cleveland, served ably on the planning 
committee for the sessions on the aging; the AHEA 
representative served on the committee for the housing 
meeting. 

To facilitate the work of the representative, in- 
valuable assistance was provided in many ways during 
the year by Mrs. Luise Addiss, director of the home 
economics and nutrition service, Community Service 
Society, New York City, and Gertrude Lotwin, home 
economics consultant, New Jersey Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies. Suggestions or comments on 
program content were contributed by all the afore- 
mentioned SWPH section members and by these mem- 
bers as well: Helen Brecht and Blanche Lenning, home 
economics consultants, Illinois Public Aid Commission; 
Doris Lauber, nutritionist, the Division of Health of 
Missouri; Mrs. Helen Stebbins, home economist, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Social Welfare; Jeannette 
Sturmer, home economics consultant, Connecticut State 
Welfare Department. In addition, Mrs. Stebbins repre- 
sented AHEA at the Forum and covered meetings of 
special interest.—-MarTHa Rocin 


NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL 


Membership of the National Health Council stands 
at a new high of 64. 

One of the principal functions of the National Health 
Council is to “help identify, call attention to, and pro- 
mote solutions of national health problems.” The 
annual Forum is a focal point of activity. The 1959 
Forum, held in Chicago, considered “The Health of 
the People Who Work: Challenges of Occupational 
Health.” More than 500 representatives of labor, man- 
agement, the health professions, and the voluntary and 
official health agencies and civic and community groups 
heard panelists stress need for better planning and co- 
operative effort to improve occupational health services. 
The report, in book form, will be available for sale. 
The 1960 Forum, to be held in Miami, will consider 
“Health of Older People.” 

The book exhibit of publications in health and re- 
lated fields at the Forum is always of assistance. 

Activity by the health careers commission continues 
to increase teamwork in recruitment and recommends 
additional materials as booklets and films. They en- 
dorsed the Public Affairs pamphlet “What's in Your 
Future—A Career in Health?” A newsletter, “Health 
Careers Exchange,” under commission auspices for 
better communication among national, state, and local 
agencies will be issued five times a year. 

Positive steps toward “Community Action Against 
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Polio,” the Council’s urgent plea, were taken when 
representatives of more than 50 health, welfare, and 
civic organizations met in February to point up the 
“dangerous apathy” concerning polio vaccination and 
to recommend necessary action. 

Two recommendations of the program committee 
which have special interest to us are: 


1. That a document be developed to summarize the 
involvement of United States agencies in world or- 
ganizations and to describe relationships which exist 
with such organizations, and 

. That since there is not a clear understanding on the 
part of many agencies of what the National Health 
Council does and can do for agencies and for the 
health movement as a whole . . . the delegates con- 
sider ways to explain the work and potentials of the 
National Health Council. 

Ruth Freeman of Johns Hopkins University is presi- 
dent of the Council.—A. June Bricker 


NATIONAL PROJECT IN 
AGRICULTURAL COMMUNICATIONS 


During the past three years the American Home 
Economics Association, American Dietetic Association, 
American Vocational Association, and the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities have combined efforts to launch a communica- 
tion improvement program. The program is designed 
to help home economists, present and future, to im- 
prove their ability to communicate. Accomplishment of 
this goal meant forming two kinds of communication 
channels on the national level: First, horizontal chan- 
nels between the four associations; second, vertical 
channels within each. This report is divided into two 
parts to show the two channels. The results of the 
efforts of the four associations show that many pro- 
fessional home economists, both on the national and 
state levels, are interested in communication. Inquiries 
for assistance indicate a growing interest in the program 
and the need for more information. 


I. Report of Steering Committee—NPAC 

The steering committee met in East Lansing Novem- 
ber 22 and 23 to evaluate the program. Several states 
had asked for help in developing a program for home 
economists. This prompted the steering committee to 
recommend: 

That NPAC continue to work, within each interested 
state, with over-all committees of the respective home 
economics organizations to: (1) explore possibilities 
for communication training, (2) identify institutional 
and individual resources within the state, (3) suggest 
appointment of a “training co-ordinator.” 

The steering committee met again on March 12 
and 13 in Chicago and suggested the following pro- 
gram for 1959-60: 


1. NPAC continue to work with states that ask for 
assistance. 
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2. Steering committee write to presidents of state 
dietetic associations, state home economics associa- 
tions, and to state home economics supervisors of 
public instruction, land-grant resident deans, state 
extension leaders, and home economics extension 
editors concerning appointment of a “communication 
training co-ordinator” in the state. 


. Communication chairmen in state home economics 
associations be asked to arrange a meeting of the 
above groups and to serve as temporary chairmen; 
ask the presidents of state home economics associa- 
tions that have not appointed state communication 
chairmen to serve as temporary chairmen. 


. Ask NPAC to provide orientation opportunities for 

“training co-ordinators” by: 

(a) Holding a seminar at Michigan State University 
in October 1959 and patterning the seminar after 
the Gull Lake Workshop—a training and planning 
meeting. 

(b) Permitting each state to send one to four persons 
with a suggestion that they represent each of the 
four associations. The number will depend on 
the number of states participating, since enroll- 
ment is limited to 100 persons. 

(c) NPAC providing each state one round-trip fare 
by air to East Lansing, preferably for the “train- 
ing co-ordinator.” 

(d) Charging a registration fee to cover cost of 
materials. 


5. Develop short article stating purpose and over-all 
objectives for the Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association, AVA Journal, Journa or Home Eco- 
nomics, and AAACE Magazine. 

To bring a broader concept of communication to 
the attention of 65,000 home economists will take initi- 
ative by each state toward developing a program to 
meet specific needs of home economists within the 
state. In order to accomplish this goal, the committee 
believes assistance is needed to: 


1. Develop competent resource people to work with 
home economics programs. 

. Develop materials related specifically to home eco- 
nomics that can be used by the state groups. 

. Counsel and advise with states developing programs. 

. Prepare Communique or some similiar periodical to 
serve as a training device. 

. Provide opportunity for consultation and conference 
for instructors or students in home economics com- 
munication studies. 

. Co-ordinate co-operative research. 

. Help states evaluate their program 


Home economics communication program beyond 
1960 when NPAC funds are no longer available. 

The steering committee believes that in order to keep 
the continuity of the present program after 1960 it 
would prefer to continue the association with the 
agricultural and home economics program initiated by 
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the American Association of Agricultural College 
Editors. It would also like to maintain as far as pos- 
sible the same relationship and operating structure 
it has had in the last three years during which the 
present home economics program developed. 

The committee recognizes the basic responsibility of 
AALGC&SU for the NPAC agricultural and home eco- 
nomics communication program. Of the four associa- 
tions represented on the home economics communication 
committee, Land-Grant is the logical association to 
take leadership for the home economics communication 
program after 1960. It is the desire that the fine 
working relationship developed among the AVA, ADA, 
AHEA, and the AAACE be maintained in the new pro- 
gram after 1960 and this is being recommended to 
NPAC. The present steering committee believes that 
it would be desirable to have a new steering committee 
appointed after 1960. 


II. Report of AHEA Representatives—N PAC 

The four AHEA representatives met in Chicago 
March 13 and 14 to discuss how to continue the com- 
munication improvement program within AHEA. (36 
states have appointed chairmen, 5 states plan to appoint 
chairmen, 2 states referred the letter to the president- 
elect to select later, 1 state has no chairman, | state 
was not heard from, 4 states suggested a co-ordinator 
of all communication activities. About half of the group 
have an action program; others are asking for help.) 

The AHEA representatives with the help of Mary 
Holtman of NPAC planned a meeting with the state 
communication chairmen in Milwaukee in June. 

At its meeting in Milwaukee, the AHEA executive 
board authorized the co-operation of the AHEA repre- 
sentatives to NPAC in the preparation of a handbook 
to aid state communication chairmen.—LELIA MASSEY 


SCHOOL LUNCH, JOINT ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE OF AHEA, ADA, AND ASFSA 


Members of the joint advisory committee of repre- 
sentatives from each of the above organizations have 
been in correspondence with each other regarding the 
possibility of definite problems which needed joint 
consideration. No problems were brought forth. 

Since the ASFSA college personnel section consid- 
ered standards for the preparation of professionally 
qualified persons for school lunch at its section meet- 
ing in Philadelphia on November 19, the ASFSA 
representative was made aware of the fact that such 
standards were studied and set up in 1949 and re- 
viewed for correction in 1956 by the representatives 
of this committee. 

In order of rotation, Beatrice Donaldson, the ADA 
representative, will become chairman of this committee 
in 1959-60. A new representative for AHEA will be 
appointed to replace Mildred Bonnell, outgoing chair- 
man.—MILpRED BONNELL 
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UNITED STATES COMMITTEE FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


The United States Committee for the United Nations 
is a non-profit, privately supported citizens’ organiza- 
tion whose chairman is appointed annually by the 
President of the United States. 

The Journat editor is the Association’s representa- 
tive to the Committee. Throughout the year, she has 
publicized, through the Journat, the activities of the 
Committee and informed AHEA members of materials 
available. A report of the planning meeting for the 
1959 U.N. Day appeared in the June JourRNAL. 

During the late spring, the Association’s president 
and executive secretary as well as the editor co- 
operated with the Committee in a new edition of 
Favorite Recipes from the United Nations which has 
been brought up to date to include recipes from new 
members of the United Nations. The new edition con- 
tains a Foreword signed by the AHEA president. 

Organizations affiliated with the U.S. Committee for 
the U.N. and their member groups may again obtain 
quantities of the book at reduced prices for resale at 
the regular retail price of $1.50. For details, see page 
658.—Mary HAwkIns 


WOMEN’S JOINT CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


The delegates and the alternates of the AHEA 
have met monthly with other representatives of mem- 
ber organizations of the WJCC. 

Prior to the January opening of the 86th Congress, 
one of the regular monthly meetings of WJCC was de- 
voted to a talk by the former editor of the Social Legis- 
lation Information Service. He discussed “How to Be 
Effective” in our efforts or work on pending legislation. 
He explained legislative techniques that have proved 
effective in expediting action of bills before Congress. 

Current legislation within the scope of AHEA’s legis- 
lative program has been at a minimum this session of 
Congress. We co-operated with the National Con- 
sumers League in an effort to strengthen the Social 
Security program. We maintain our vigil and keep our- 
selves informed of the status of bills in Congress that 
affect our national economy, national defense, social 
welfare, aid to foreign countries, and education. 

Special committee meetings were held in conjunction 
with NEA, discussing the various education bills in 
Congress with emphasis placed on the Murray-Metcalf 
Bill (S 2 and HR 22). 

The constitution of WJCC has been revised to bring 
it up to date. Copies are available, as is a brochure 
listing the participating organizations and giving the 
descriptive working methods of WJCC. Requests for 
copies may be made through your delegates. 

Mrs. Ella McNaughton served as a member of the 
membership committee. Mrs. Dorothy Johnson was 
elected secretary, and Mrs. Margaret Manger is serving 
her second year as treasurer.—MARGARET S. MANGER 
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From Fellows 


AHEA NUTRITION FELLOWSHIP, 1958-59 


I sincerely appreciate the AHEA Nutrition Fellow- 
ship which was awarded to me for 1958-59. Most of 
this year has been spent in course work related to a 
major in nutrition and minors in physiology and home 
economics education at Iowa State University. In ad- 
dition, some preliminary experiments with reproducing 
rats have been carried out and tissues examined to 
determine the effects of different dietary treatments on 
liver composition. 

During the summer, I hope to outline a thesis proj- 
ect and work on techniques for analyzing tissues. In 
general, the purpose of my thesis will be to examine 
some of the relationships of dietary protein and dietary 
fat to the deposition of fat in the livers of experimental 
animals. It may also be possible to assay certain 
enzyme systems in the livers of these animals. 

I shall continue graduate study and the development 
of this research problem through 1959-60.—Mary 
CRENSHAW 


EFFIE I. RAITT FELLOW, 1958-59 


As recipient of the 1958-59 Effie I. Raitt Fellowship, 
I am indeed indebted for its contribution to the 
progress of the research for which it was granted. 

This research was to be an effort to preserve written 
and visual documentation of household furnishings 
used by families who settled a restricted area of 
Territorial Middle Florida. The quest for extant 
furnishings has yielded results far beyond what was 
expected; many items remain in the possession of 
descendants of these early settlers and within the 
bounds of the area in which they were used. 

Material relative to families and furnishings thus 
far has been collected from historical writings, county 
tax rolls, Tallahassee newspapers of the era, and inter- 
views with the descendants of territorial families. 

The greatest amount of work remaining to be done 
involves style- or period-identification of the almost 
two hundred and fifty items of furniture, household 
accessories, and household textiles which have been 
photographed since the inception of this research. 
Among these furnishings are items brought when the 
settlers migrated to Florida, some made on the 
plantations by slave labor, and others bought after 
settlement in this area. Included is a variety of 
furniture: beds, wardrobes, chests, sideboards, dining 
and smaller tables, sofas, and chairs. Both flat silver 
and hollow ware are among items documented, and 
these include both domestic and European made items. 


REPORTS FROM FELLOWS 


There is evidence for belief that there are a few 
pieces which were made by a Tallahassee silversmith— 
one Frederick Towle. Examples of molded, engraved, 
and cut glass and several types of ceramic ware are 
among the household accessories to be identified. Due 
to the perishable quality of textiles, a very limited 
number of these have been located. 

From the accumulated evidence, obtained as de- 
scribed above, an attempt will be made to assess the 
character of the interiors of the dwellings as well as 
the modes of home living of Florida’s Territorial 
families.—JaNneE K. SHEARER 


OMICRON NU FELLOW, 1958-59 


This is to express my thanks to the American Home 
Economics Association and to Omicron Nu for granting 
me the Omicron Nu Fellowship for 1958-59. With 
the help of this fellowship, it has been possible to 
complete my second year of full-time course work to- 
ward the PhD. This coming year, I will work on 
my research and the writing of the thesis. My major 
subject at Iowa State College is consumption eco- 
nomics, with minors in statistics and textiles and cloth- 
ing. Margaret Liston will direct my research and is 
chairman of my graduate committee. My committee is 
truly interdisciplinary—it includes in addition to Dr. 
Liston, who heads the home management department, 
faculty members from the economics, statistics, textiles 
and clothing, and history departments. 

The topic of research will draw upon all these fields. 
It is concerned with the trend of clothing consumption 
expenditures as a percentage of total family con- 
sumption expenditures in the United States over the 
past 35 years. Aggregate time series from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and several family expenditure 
studies from federal agencies will be used in the 
statistical analysis. There will be verbal analysis of 
factors not adapted to statistical measurement. I hope 
that one or more models, verbal or mathematical, can 
be worked out to express clothing expenditure as a 
function of certain variables in the economy, such as 
population age distribution, income distribution, and 
quality and prices of clothing and other commodities. 
I doubt that many people would argue that real satis- 
faction gained from clothing has declined, even though 
clothing receives a smaller share of the family dollar 
now than formerly. Perhaps a better understanding 
of possible reasons why the family spends a changing 
percentage of its money on clothing will help in 
visualizing what may happen in the future.—Gerre. 
WINAKOR 


Canadian Home Economics Association Meeting Dates—1960, MacDonald Hotel 
in Edmonton, July 5 to 8; 1962 tentative dates, August 3, 4, and 5 in Ottawa 
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This handsome poster graced the windows of department 
stores, restaurants, and other business firms during the an- 
nual meeting in Milwaukee. It was a gift from the Milwaukee 
Gas Light Company and was distributed by the local pub- 
licity committee. Interest was so high that, in the middle 
of the week, one restaurant called the Gas Company—which 
relayed the message to the local committee—protesting that 
it had not received a poster whereas its rival down the 


t economists serve your home forma 


CM Fk). mmm 


street had one on display. A poster was promptly supplied, 
and happiness prevailed—especially on the publicity front. 


AHEA Program of Work for 1958-60 


[This program of work was adopted at the annual business meeting of the Association in Philadelphia on June 26, 
1958. No changes were suggested to the AHEA assembly of delegates at its annual meeting in Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin, on June 25, 1959.] 


Basic to the program of work is the object of the 
Association as stated in the Constitution. The object 
is “to provide opportunities for professional home econ- 
omists and members from other fields to co-operate in 
the attainment of the well-being of individuals and of 
families, the improvement of homes, and the preserva- 
tion of values significant in home life.” The Constitu- 
tion further states: 

Specifically, the Association shall work toward this object 
by encouraging and promoting: 

Wider and better understanding of the value of home 
economics to individuals and to nations 


Understanding of the significant place of homemaking in 
our society 

Co-operation with other community, national, and inter- 
national groups concerned with family well-being 

Improvement of the standards of preparation and of con- 
tinued professional growth of its members 

Application of the physical, biological, and social sciences 
and of the arts to homemaking 

Investigation and research important to the family and to 
the institutional household [and the interpretation of the 
results to the public] 

Legislation designed to aid in the improvement of home 
and family life 


FACTORS OF SIGNIFICANCE TO OUR 1958-60 PROGRAM 


The aim of the AHEA, throughout its history, has 
been to help individuals and families meet changing 
conditions affecting family life. This aim continues to 
be important as the multiplicity and complexity of 
choices today call for continuous expansion of informa- 
tion and clarification of values. The increasing demand 
for professional home economists in this country and 
abroad is a recognition of the importance of home 
economics to the well-being of the family and to the 
stability of the country. 

Fundamental to our purposes are the concepts that 
A. The family is the source of each generation and the 

means of its most important training. The day-by- 
day status of physical health, emotional health, and 
spiritual inspiration of each individual is influenced 
by home life more than by any other factor in our 
society. 

. The role of family members is changing in many 
countries of the world because of the impact of 
technology and other current influences. 

C. More family members are sharing the homemaking 


responsibilities as women increasingly fulfill the 
multiple role of homemaker, citizen, and wage 
earner. 

. Intelligent choice-making in human values and con- 
sumer goods and services is vital to the individual 
and to the community. 

. The well-being of the community (local, national, 
and international) is dependent upon the well-being 
of homes, and, likewise, is the well-being of homes 
dependent upon the well-being of the community. 
With the increased interdependence of nations, the 
means of developing better home and family life 
for all becomes a shared responsibility among the 
people of many nations. Accepting responsibility 
and participating in the affairs of the world is an 
important obligation of all family members. 

. The accelerated world-wide scientific race places 
added responsibility on homes as well as educational 
programs to ensure the preservation of fundamental 
human values and the application of scientific dis- 
coveries for the welfare of mankind. 
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AHEA PROGRAM OF WORK FOR 1958-60 


PROGRAM OF WORK FOR 1958-60 


Specific Objectives 


Re-evaluation 


Re-evaluate home economics in 
the light of social, economic, 
and technological developments 
and chart its course for the next 
50 years. 


Education 


Promote effective family living, 
professional competence, and 
civic leadership through educa- 
tion in home economics. 


Womanpower 


Create an awareness of the in- 
creasing participation of women 
in the labor force and the op- 
portunities for women trained in 
home economics. 


Some Proposals for Action 


Reconsider philosophy of home economics in light of all trends 
affecting homes and family life. 

Review some of the contributions of home economics to individuals and 
families through education and research, as well as the various professional 
areas of home economics. 

Evaluate some of the strengths and weaknesses of home economics today. 
Discuss how current changes affect homes, individuals, and families. 

Hold group discussions of how home economists should adapt and develop 
their programs to meet present and future needs of individuals and families. 


Encourage plans for continuing education beyond the traditional school age 
span. 

Evaluate critically curricula (both second and college), programs, and 
course content in light of wd research findings and the impact on families 
of sociological and technological change. 

Emphasize importance of preserving fundamental human values in 
any proposal for programs to increase the supply of highly trained 
scientists. 

Increase emphasis on interpersonal relations and management. 

Plan educational programs to help families recognize that they have 
different goals at different times in the family development cycle. 
Emphasize principles as the most durable basis for intelligent adjustment to 
change. 

Strengthen graduate programs for effective leadership in home economics. 
Encourage experimentation with new educational tools and devices to meet 
the unparalleled demand of the future for more and better education. 
Integrate into all educational programs an appreciation of the contribution 
that each person can, and should, make to community life. 


will be a part of the labor 
force before marriage and later when their children are older and that home 
economics provides preparation for homemaking and a career. 


Help young women realize that they mye 


Encourage young women to continue their education to be ready for em- 
ployment in areas where home economics can make a contribution. 
Encourage study and research designed to provide facts that will aid married 
women, particularly mothers, in making a decision, should they be consider- 
ing employment outside the home. 

Promote education specifically designed to assist employed home- 
makers better to meet their home and job responsibilities. 

Recognize and accept responsibility for making contributions where home 
economics training is of special significance. 

Promote programs in home economics which will help orient home economists 
who have been out of the labor force to part-time or full-time professional 
employment. 

Encourage home economists to be more active as citizens in community, 
county, state, and national affairs. 
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Specific Objectives 


Research 


Promote an expanded program 
of research centered on prob- 
lems of the home and family. 


Communications 


Understand the significance and 
scope of communications for 
home economics and learn to 
use communication techniques 
effectively. 


Membership 


Foster interest of all qualified 
persons in becoming members 
of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and culti- 
vate continuing interest of 
members in the Association. 


Legislation and 
Social Action 


Participate in legislative and 
other social action designed to 
aid in the improvement of 
homes and family life. 
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Some Proposals for Action 


Help the public understand the importance of research findings for the 
welfare of the home and family. 

Interpret the need for financial support for family-oriented research com- 
parable to that provided in other aspects of our national life. 

Continue efforts toward the establishment of a Research Foundation for the 
American Home in the federal government. 


Help membership develop skill in communication. 


Help membership become more articulate. 

Familiarize ourselves with the newer concepts of communications 
and develop appreciation of their possibilities and scope. 

Develop ability to interpret home economics objectives. 

Improve communications techniques through workshops, Association pro- 
grams and publications, through learning to teach by use of mass media. 
Interpret home economics to the public (Public Relations). 

Exemplify the philosophy of the profession. 

Clarify to administrators and executives, guidance personnel, parents, 
students, and members of other professions the importance of home eco- 
nomics for family life, professional careers, and civic leadership. 
Plan co-operatively with other groups and related disciplines for projects, 
programs, courses, and research. 

Interest students and homemakers in the potentialities of home economics 
(Recruitment). 


Inform students that basic home economics training is preparation for 
personal living and professional careers. 

Inform students of the kind of professional openings for which a bachelor’s 
degree in home economics is needed. 

Stimulate professionally minded students to continue graduate preparation 
for leadership careers in home economics. 

Attract mature home economists to return to professional positions and 
provide refresher training to increase competence. 


Increase the total membership of home economists in the Association 
Interest graduating seniors in AHEA membership and service. 
Stimulate professional pride in the Association. 

Maintain interest of young home economists in AHEA. 


Interest qualified homemaker groups in affiliation with AHEA. 


Be objective in considering legislation. (Members giving leadership to legis- 
lative and social action programs should present facts and points of view 
favorable and unfavorable to the question. ) 

Discuss legislation in the areas covered by the Association's legislative pro- 
gram and determine action to be taken on national, state, or local levels. 
Co-operate with other agencies, groups, and individuals in activities designed 
to safeguard homes, to improve conditions affecting families, and to protect 
the economic interests of the family as a consumer of goods and services. 





PLANS FOR ACTION FOR SECTIONS 


Some Proposals for Action 


Continue to help interpret American family life and home economics programs 
at all levels to visitors from other countries, to learn of family life, cultural 
patterns, and educational programs in their countries, and to encourage pro- 
fessional sharing of home economics knowledge among the countries of the 
world. 

Encourage individual and group study of world conditions and the inter- 
relationship of nations. 

Encourage individual members and members of homemaking groups to act 
as sponsors and hosts to students, teachers, and visitors from other countries 
who are in their communities. 

Contribute to the AHEA International Scholarship Fund and encourage the 
continued exchange of scholars and students around the world. 

Continue co-operation in the International Federation of Home Economics. 
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Specific Objectives 


International Relations 


Develop appreciation of the cul- 
tural background and values in 
family life of peoples through- 
out the world and continue pro- 
fessional exchange and relation- 
ship with colleagues in other 
countries. 


Co-operate in other programs of exchange of professional information. 


Anniversary Observance 


Observe the Fiftieth Anniversary of the American Home Economics Association at the national, state, 


and local levels. 
Ouca P. Brucuer, Chairman, 1957-58 


Hevten R. LeBaron, Chairman, 1958-59 


Plans for Action 


For Subject-Matter Sections 


FAMILY ECONOMICS— 
HOME MANAGEMENT (1959-61) 


This section plans to: 

. Conduct a small specialized workshop in 1960 to 
explore social science foundations which family 
economics-home management could use in con- 
tributing to the New Directions in home eco- 


ART (1959-61) 
The section plans to: 

1. Continue effort made in past for more AHEA 
Journat articles from the applied and related art 
area, especially on— 

a. A philosophy of related and applied art—its appli- 
cation to individual and group living 

b. Development and use of expressive visual teach- nomics 
ing aids in the area of art and its function in 2. Produce a 1961 supplement to the Bibliography of 


home economics 
». Investigations of the teaching aids in applied 
and related art suitable and valuable to the 
teacher at the secondary school level 
d. Art in the home—a link in international under- 
standing 
2. Promote awareness of the job opportunities open to 
the applied or related art college graduate in the 
fields of education and business. Continue efforts 
to make such information available as material to 
be used for recruitment to home economics educa- 
tion for women 


3. Stimulate interstate communication and understand- 


ing in an effort to build strong membership in 


AHEA art section 
Acnes Lernporrr, Chairman 


Theses and Other Research in Family Economics- 
Home Management 


3. Prepare a report based on the suggestions presented 


at the annual meeting regarding the contribution of 
FE-HM to the New Directions and to distribute this 
report to section members, state home economics 
association presidents, and state FE-HM_ chair- 


men 


. Compile a list of suggestions for state FE-HM chair- 


men concerning possible state activities 


. Explore the feasibility of initiating professional essays 


by undergraduates and/or graduate students in 
relation to the New Directions aimed toward a 
report at the annual meeting and publication in the 


JOURNAL 
Auice Tuorre, Chairman 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT (1959-61) 
The section proposes to: 

1. Continue to study and promote legislation, both 
state and federal, for the protection of children and 
families 

. Co-operate with the national committee and with 
other agencies in preparing for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 

. Prepare and circulate an annotated list of recent 
research in family relations and child development 
of particular interest to home economists 

. Endeavor to increase the public’s awareness of the 
concern of home economics with family relations 
and child development and its contribution to the 
welfare of children and families through: 

a. Writing articles and news releases 

b. Taking part in and promoting radio and television 
programs 

c. Speaking to groups 

. Call to the attention of research workers in home 
economics the need for studies evaluating the effect 
of home economics education on the home and 
family life of our graduates and the effect of their 
professional contributions in the area of child de- 
velopment and family relations 

Winona Morcan, Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION (1959-60) 


The food and nutrition section plans to continue 
work toward attainment of the goal of adequate nutri- 
tion for people of all ages through: 

1. The work of the terminology committee on the 

“Handbook of Food Preparation” 

2. The activities of the committee on combating food 
misinformation 

3. Co-operation with other sections and with commit- 
tees of the Association in the development of pro- 
grams concerned with food and nutrition 

. Co-operation of the state food and tutrition chair- 
men in the development of programs for nutrition 
education within the various states and in the re- 
cruitment of students, both graduate and under- 
graduate 

. Co-operation with other associations and agencies 
concerned with the development and dissemination 
of information related to the area of food and nutri- 
tion 

Wiua Brewer, Chairman 


HOUSING AND 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT (1959-61) 


The section plans a project on: 
Promotion of better care of appliances by the home- 
maker and a more realistic approach to the servicing 


problem by homemakers. 


September 1959 


To carry out this project the section will: 

. Compile a list of references on care, use, and serv- 
icing 

. Suggest that each state include at least one talk 
or exhibit on this subject at its state home economics 
meeting 

. Encourage members to submit articles for publica- 
tion on various aspects of the problem at local, state, 
and national levels 

. Encourage members to prepare talks and programs 
for local women’s groups and for radio and television 
broadcasts 

. Encourage members to set up exhibits at high 
school adult programs, extension meetings, and for 
other homemaker groups 

A two-year timetable and procedures, as set up by 

the section plan-for-action committee, are proposed. 
Lyp1a Inman, Chairman 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING (1959-61) 


The 1959-61 plan for action of the textiles and cloth- 
ing section of AHEA proposes to support the program 
of the national Association. 

To supplement the work of the Association and to 
continue the section program of work as planned for 
1957-59, the textiles and clothing section proposes to: 
1. Assist in the interpretation and dissemination of 

research findings in textiles and clothing so that 

those outside the area may understand and use them 
in their work with families and individuals 

. Examine research and educational programs (col- 
lege, secondary, and extension) in textiles and 
clothing, in light of change to determine re-direction 
needed to adapt these programs to individual, family, 
and professional needs in a changing society 

3. Contribute to a better understanding of textiles and 
clothing customs and problems in other countries 

. Review and evaluate textile standards, textile label- 
ing, and textile legislation in relation to consumer 
buying and to assist in keeping consumers informed 
on these matters 

. Continue work in assembling information on the 
needs, availability, and approximate price range of 
clothing laboratory equipment 

. Strengthen the program of the section on the na- 
tional level by promoting co-operation between 
groups within the association interested in textiles 
and clothing 

. Support the public relations program of AHEA by 
using the unique nature of textiles and clothing to 
augment the promotion of home economics 

. Co-operate with the three regional groups of college 
professors of textiles and clothing—eastern, central, 
and western 


D. Lors Gr.more, Chairman 
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For Professional Sections 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (1958-60) 

This program of work for the colleges and universities 
section is in keeping with the basic philosophy and 
factors of significance in the AHEA program of work 
for 1958-60. 

This section wishes to: 

1. Conduct a 1959 preconvention workshop to study 
the problems of small colleges. [Held in June] 

2. Assist in the interpretation of home economics by 

a. Encouraging college and university students to 
disseminate accurate information about home 
economics; 

. Helping college and university students to under- 
stand fully the purposes and goals of home eco- 
nomics; 

. Engaging actively in activities which will help 
interpret home economics to the public. 

. Develop and expand college and university pro- 
grams of research on problems of the home and 
family by 

: Interesting prospective workers in research; 

. Interpreting the need for research to those in 
charge of research funds; 

. Providing for the acquisition of more and better 
research facilities. 

. Stimulate pride in the profession and increase Asso- 
ciation membership by 
a. Pointing out to qualified home economists the 

advantages of membership in the Association; 

b. Encouraging participation of greater numbers of 
home economists at national, state, and local 
levels; 

c. Encouraging graduating seniors to join the na- 
tional Association. 

5. Participate in social action designed to aid in the 
improvement of homes and family life by 

a. Critically evaluating legislative bills and _pre- 
senting the facts to interested voters; 

b. Helping in efforts to establish a Research Founda- 
tion for the American Home in the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Ruts C. Hay, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, 
AND ADULT EDUCATION (1959-60) 


The section proposes to: 
. Further objectives in home economics through the 
use of successful communication techniques. 

2. Promote an understanding of various instruments and 
techniques for measuring and evaluating individual 
and/or group achievement in home economics and 
urge that realistic and reliable standards of evalu- 
ating progress be employed by all teachers. 

3. Give special encouragement to qualified older home 
economics graduates and recent graduates in seeking 


PLANS FOR ACTION FOR SECTIONS 


leadership positions in home economics areas and/or 
related fields. 

. Co-operate with local community agencies con- 
cerned with family life education. 

. Continue the encouragement of greater participation 
in home economics education by all members of the 
family. 

Ruta McRae Carson, Chairman 


EXTENSION SERVICE (1958-60) 


Many state chairmen contributed the following sug- 
gestions to implement the AHEA program of work for 
1958-60: 

1. Re-evaluation of home economics 

Through state and county committees composed of 
interested people from other disciplines and home 
economists from other professional groups, study 
the present situation using all available information. 
Consider changes in rural and urban living, employ- 
ment of women outside the home, source and extent 
of education in home economics before marriage. 

Take a long look at home economics extension in 
relation to other educational programs. 

Develop and participate in workshops and con- 
ferences with other professional groups to solve social 
and economic problems revealed by a study of the 
situation. 

2. Education 

Encourage professional improvement of | staff 
through graduate study, summer school sessions, 
workshops, conferences, and active membership in 
professional organizations. Knowledge of up-to-date 
subject matter, teaching methods, interpersonal rela- 
tions, and problem-solving techniques is essential 
for today’s professional worker. 

Use teaching methods and skills in keeping with 
the times. 

Emphasize home economics as a family centered 
program. Continue to work with family members 
in developing programs to solve their problems. 

Participate in civic activities with identification 
as home economists. 

Provide opportunities for home economists to 
participate in programs and to serve on committees 
where their leadership is recognized because of their 
training. 

Help people obtain and use latest research findings 
in home economics for effective family living. 

Discuss in “regular” extension meetings the im- 
portance of home economics education and the need 
for professional home economists. 

Provide for the necessary shift in the use of more 
mass education media, more individual family con- 
tacts, and community groups involving men, women, 
and youth. 
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Interest adult groups in scholarships and loans. 


3. Womanpower 
6. Membership 


Find ways of helping women decide whether or 
not they should seek employment outside the home. 

Help families understand how women can work 
outside the home without jeopardizing their services 
as wife and mother. 

Encourage acceptability of part-time employment 
with hours adjustable to meet the needs of women 
who have the dual role of homemaker and employee. 

Find more effective methods of locating women 
trained in home economics in order to provide re- 
fresher courses and in-service training. Plan edu- 
cational programs that will help employed home- 
makers to do an adequate job at home more effi- 
ciently and with less cost in time, energy, and money. 

Prepare youth for decision-making in relation to 
their possible dual roles in adulthood. 

. Research 

Continue to co-operate with university teaching 
and research staffs to promote and use research in- 
formation in the field of home economics. Relate 
teaching to research findings. 

Work with other home economists to develop 
plans for informing the public about needs for an 
expanded program in research. 

Help professional as well as lay people under- 
stand the importance of applying research findings to 
their everyday living—home, family, community. 

Encourage prompt release of research findings to 
professional home economists. 

. Communication 

Help membership develop skill in communication. 
Plan workshops or conferences which provide effec- 
tive methods and skills in communication. Help 
others see that good communication techniques 
can be applied to everything we do. 

Encourage home economists to consider graduate 
study in communication. 

Assume responsibility for interpreting home eco- 
nomics to all people who help carry out the exten- 
sion program: extension personnel, local leaders, 
club members, mass media personnel, and others. 

Show the public by our attitudes as well as our 
skills that the ultimate goal of home economics is 
improved family living. Be a good example of the 
profession by practicing what we believe. 

Enlist support of other professional home econ- 
omists in planning a continuing program of recruit- 
ment. 

Emphasize that education in home economics pre- 
pares for marriage and family living as well as for 
a career outside the home. 

Find effective ways of working with guidance 
personnel in secondary schools. See that home eco- 


Encourage all home economics extension personnel 
to hold membership and to participate in district 
and state home economics associations. 

Be alert to new home economists coming into the 
field and to those who come from other states. Ap- 
proach them personally and notify membership 
chairman. 

Point out advantages of membership in state and 
national organizations to potential members. Refer 
to the JourNAL as a means of keeping up to date 
professionally. 

Co-operate with college clubs. 

Promote organizations of homemakers’ groups and 
encourage their affiliation with the Association. 

Participate in planning programs for state and 
district meetings that will interest and attract mem- 
bers. See that programs meet requirements of a 
successful meeting: participation of members, spark, 
life, and interest. 


. Legislation and social action 


Study and evaluate legislative proposals; con- 
sider long-range effects. Keep informed and 
interpret to others all legislation affecting home and 
family life. 

Encourage home economists and homemakers to 
read, understand, and support legislation and other 
action programs to improve family life, and to par- 
ticipate in community programs affecting families. 


. International relations 


Develop appreciation of cultural background and 
values in family life of people throughout the world. 
Continue support of exchange programs: IFYE, 
professional workers, and others. Assist with ex- 
change of materials, journals, and books to countries 
where needed. 

Help interpret American family life to students 
and other visitors from foreign countries. Continue 
program of working with foreign students—through 
study, discussion, personal contacts. Participate in 
foreign training programs when requested. Provide 
contacts with families when needed. 

Help local groups to learn more about people from 
other lands. Provide ideas for programs, lists of 
foreign or naturalized citizens, suitable films, and 
suggestions for other ways of portraying customs in 
other countries. 

Avice Kinc, Chairman 


HEALTH AND WELFARE (1959-60) 


The section proposes to promote the over-all objec- 


tives of the Association and to support its program of 
work with special emphasis on activities in which 
members have a particular contribution to make on the 
basis of their special training and experience. 

These specific objectives and activities are: 


nomics has its place in career programs sponsored 
in the community and over TV and radio. 

Interest high school students by making use of 
career leaflets, talks, and tours to observe home 
economists at work. 
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Re-evaluation: Review the development of home 
economics services in welfare agencies and nutrition 
services in health agencies with specific relation to 
the report of the committee on philosophy and 
objectives. Establish suggested goals for future pro- 
grams in accordance with this review. 
Education: Promote education at both the under- 
graduate and graduate level for professional home 
economists in relation to the requirements for 
positions in health and welfare; include plans for 
apprentice training or field experience with qualified 
supervision. 

Womanpower: Encourage home economists to take 

part in volunteer programs of welfare and health 

agencies. Promote educational programs for em- 
ployed women to aid them in carrying out their 
home and job responsibilities. 

Research: Encourage and identify needs for research 

related to social and health needs, improve skills 

and methods in interpreting research in practical 
terms, and promote its effective use by individuals 
and families. 

Communication: Continu 

tion between our widely scattered membership 

through newsletters and by having the section vice- 
chairman serve as focal point for sharing information 
with local and state health and welfare groups. 

Emphasize the contribution of home economics 

education in preparation for marriage and for a wide 

range of careers. Promote the use of the following 
bulletins: 

a. “Home Economics Offers You a Career in Social 
Welfare or Public Health” 

b. “Qualifications and Functions of Home Econo- 
mists in Welfare Agencies” 

c. “Education Qualifications for 
Health Agencies” 

Membership: Stimulate membership in the Associa- 
tion and encourage members to join and actively 
participate in their professional section. 
Legislative and social action: Encourage and support 
legislative action which relates to improved family 
health and welfare. 
Rehabilitation: Broaden the concept of the home 
economists’ contribution on the rehabilitation team 
and encourage the use of their services in rehabilita- 
tion programs. Compile and develop resource ma- 
terial for professional and educational use. Sponsor 
and co-operate with other professional groups in 
developing effective programs and services. 

a. Sponsor a preconvention or postconvention work- 
shop in 1960. 

b. Encourage work in rehabilitation in the programs 
of each local health and welfare group such as: 
(1) Searching out and publicizing the contribu- 

tions of home economists in that area; 
(2) Developing specific resource material; 
(3) Working with local rehabilitation groups to 


to encourage communica- 


Nutritionists in 


improve those services for the disabled in 
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which the home economist has special know!- 
edge that can be utilized. 


9. Homemakers Service: Stimulate and encourage the 


development of supervised homemaker service in re- 
lation to the needs of the community. Encourage 
the inclusion of appropriate home economics services 
in planning program. 

Doris Lauper, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMISTS IN BUSINESS (1959-60) 


As one of the sections of the American Home Eco- 


nomics Association, the object of this organization is to 
further the goals of the American Home Economics 
Association in general; and, specifically, to promote 


professional standards, improve professional training, 
increase recognition of home economics as a profession, 
disseminate knowledge of common professional interest, 
and expand opportunities in the home economics busi- 
ness field. 


Therefore, the program-of-work committee for the 


home economists in business section proposes the fol- 
lowing activities: 


Re-evaluate home economics in business as it relates 
to the well-being of the individual member, to busi- 
ness and industry, to the home and community, and 
to the home economics profession. 

Develop an awareness, through planned publicity 
and programs that encompass people, companies, 
and groups, of the contribution the home economist 
in business is making to business and industry and 
to the home and community. 

Through better communications, improve the under- 
standing of the objectives of the home economists 
in business section of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Continue to interest qualified home economists in 
becoming members of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and actively participating in the 
home economists in business section. 

Promote a better understanding of foods and nutri- 
tion, housing and household equipment, and textiles 
and clothing as they relate to changes in family 
living in the world today and tomorrow. 

Provide opportunities and encourage home econo- 
mists to broaden their concept of education, enabling 
them to help themselves and others adapt to our 
changing world. 

Impress our members with their responsibility for 
bringing about a better understanding of family 
life among countries through the written and spoken 
word. 

Continue to interest young women in the field of 
home economics through local group projects and 
individual efforts emphasizing that basic home eco- 
nomics training is preparation for personal living 
and professional careers. Recognize the responsibil- 
ity of home economists in business in the role of 
consumer education. 
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9. Encourage greater utilization (follow-through) of 


the national program of work by the local program- 
of-work chairman and committees. 
Verna McCaiium, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMISTS IN 
HOMEMAKING (1958-60) 


This section proposes the following plan of action 


based on the objectives of the Association: 


1, 


Re-evaluation: Re-assess the homemaker’s role in 
the light of the changing social, economic, and 
technological structure and keep pace with newer 
knowledge and trends affecting homes and family 
life. 


2. Education: In addition to programs at a professional 


level, continue to promote wholesome community 
life by effective participation in local civic organiza- 
tions, on home economics and consumers’ advisory 
councils, and as leaders of youth activities. 


. Consumer action: As practitioners and as an in- 


formed consuming public, HEIH members resolve: 
a. To study 
(1) Textile and food labeling; 
(2) The effect of the use of chemical additives 
in foods; 
(3) The role of the Pure Food and Drug Acts in 
everyday living; 
b. To “make themselves heard” by individuals who 
can take effective action. 


. Research: Encourage research programs centered on 


problems of the home and family; interpret and dis- 
seminate these findings to the community. 


. Membership: Recruit eligible individuals to join 


AHEA or HEIH. 


. Legislation: Co-operate with the AHEA in giving 


active support to legislation—local and national— 
designed to improve the conditions of home and 


family life. 


. International relations: Help interpret American 


family life and home economics to international 
representatives. 


. Communication: Study and help realize the goals 


established by AHEA and state programs of work. 

Specifically: 

a. As professional home economists engaged in the 
career of homemaking, exemplify home economics 
training in everyday living. 

. In 1959, observe at local level the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the AHEA and the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of HEIH. 

. Strengthen professional affiliation by: 

(1) Having a “Coins for Convention” kitty in 
every HEIH group; 

(2) Financing, partially or totally, a delegate’s 
expenses to the state and AHEA annual 
meetings; 
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(3) Encouraging the attendance of the state 
HEIH chairman at annual meetings through 
group contributions. 

Jean Taytor, Chairman 


INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION (1958-60) 


The section proposes to work in the following areas: 


. Summarize investigations and research activities im- 


portant to institutional food service and encourage 
the application of these results wherever practical. 


. Co-operate with other allied organizations to assist 


in the improvement of health care (particularly with 
respect to diet) for the aging population in institu- 
tions. 


3. Plan for continuing education for supervisory institu- 


tional food service personnel. For example, state 
associations will be encouraged to hold, or co-operate 
in, workshops or institutes in an effort to improve all 
aspects of management in institutional food service. 


. Compile data on part-time employment opportunities 


in food service operations for the information of 
homemakers who are interested in work outside the 


home. 
Jane Hartman, Chairman 


RESEARCH (1958-60) 


The section plans to: 


. Evaluate the outcomes of the 1955 forum on doc- 


toral programs in home economics; plan with the 
colleges and universities section for additional steps 
to be taken to insure a more adequate supply of 
home economists with doctoral training. 


2. Commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of AHEA by 


preparing for publication a series of articles concern- 
ing the major contributions of research in home 
economics to the well-being of individuals and 
families. Publish in bulletin form during 1960. 


3. Explore the possibilities of compiling a list of re- 


search personnel in home economics. 


. Continue to encourage the various sections of AHEA 


to include reports and discussion of research in their 
section programs at the annual meeting. 


5. Continue to encourage state associations and other 


professional groups at state and local levels to give 

attention to research through such activities as 

a. Sponsoring special programs (such as research 
tours or graduate days) to interest students in 
preparing for research positions; 

. Including research emphasis in programs com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary (for example, 
give recognition to outstanding research work- 
ers in the state, prepare research reports for state 
or local publications or for radio or television). 

Sara BLACKWELL, Chairman 
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COLLEGE CLUBS (1959-60) 


The section plan for action is designed to serve as a 
guide for home economics clubs and the college clubs 
section of the state and American Home Economics 
Associations. It is hoped that each group will base 
its program of work on those proposals for action 
which seem to meet its need and work toward imple- 
menting them throughout the 1959-60 school year. 

The plan for action emphasizes four main objectives. 
Specific proposals for action are suggested for each 
objective. 


I. Membership 


To promote recognition that the strength of the 

national professional association is dependent upon 

the support of every member on every level of 
affiliation 

PROPOSALS FOR ACTION: 

1. Promote understanding and appreciation of the 
purposes and functions of the Association on the 
local, state, and national levels. 

2. Support college club affiliation with the state 
and national association by developing an aware- 
ness of the benefits which result from membership 
in the home economists’ professional organiza- 
tion. 

3. Orient freshman home economics majors to the 
program and purposes of the club. 

. Include in local club activities the special in- 
duction of new members ceremony found in 
the college club handbook. 

. Invite state college clubs section officers to 
participate in local club meetings and empha- 
size the importance of co-operation on state 
college clubs section projects. 

. Encourage students to attend and participate in 
the AHEA annual meeting and in state home 
economics association meetings. 

. Promote interest among graduating seniors in 
AHEA membership and service. 


. Education 


To promote professional competence and leader- 
ship through education in home economics by 
emphasizing the home economist’s responsibilities 
to herself, to her profession, and to her community 


PROPOSALS FOR ACTION: 
1. Promote a strong, continual program for effec- 
tive leadership training in home economics. 

a, Establish a leadership workshop on the local 
and state levels. 

b. Launch a campaign to assist club members 
in improving and practicing proper tech- 
niques of parliamentary procedure. 

. Provide leadership responsibilities for more 
members of the home economics club and 
state college clubs section. 


d. Promote civic leadership by participating in 
a community service project which is a 
needed and timely one. 

2. Develop an understanding and appreciation of 
the purposes and function of the state and 
national home economics associaticns. 

a. Encourage members to read the JouRNAL 
and purchase other AHEA publications for 
their use and reference. 

. Become familiar with, and understand, the 
revised handbook of the college clubs section 
of AHEA by studying it individually, in 
executive council meetings, and through a 
state sponsored workshop. (“How to Use the 
Handbook Effectively” ) 

. Provide challenging, well-planned, and organ- 
ized meetings designed to develop skills; develop 
social, cultural, and professional values; and 
inform members of current trends in home 
economics. 

. Use the AHEA college clubs section program 
of work as a basis for local plan for action for 
the year. 

. Acquaint members with the need and oppor- 
tunities for home economists with advanced 
degrees. 

a. Invite home economists currently studying 
for advanced degrees and members of your 
own home economics staff to participate in 
a club program on advanced study. 

. Stimulate professionally minded students to 
continue graduate preparation for leadership 
careers in home economics by providing in- 
formation concerning graduate study oppor- 
tunities, including the research fellowships 
administered by AHEA. 

. Help the club member to understand and accept 
the professional and community responsibilities 
she should assume and the contribution she can 
make to community life as a college student 
studying home economics and later as a pro- 
fessional home economist. 

a. Use the combination of local, state, and 
AHEA programs to help in emphasizing the 
carry-over after college of values and knowl- 
edge gained through participation in organi- 
zational activities. 

. Choose club projects that contribute not only 
to members of the organization but to the 
college and community. 

. Increase pride in our profession through the 
development of professional attitudes and 
contact with professional people. 


III. Communications 


To promote understanding of the significance and 
scope of communications for home economics and 
encourage more effective use of communication 
techniques in the profession to publicize and in- 
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terpret home economics philosophy, objectives, and 
accomplishments 

PROPOSALS FOR ACTION: 

1. Familiarize ourselves with the newer concepts 


of communications and develop appreciation of . 


their possibilities and scope. 

a. Improve communication techniques through 
workshops and association programs and pub- 
lications. 

Plan at least one meeting to feature a guest 
speaker or panel of specialists on communica- 
tion arts. 

Promote understanding of home economics 
with other college students and encourage 
other majors to elect courses in home eco- 
nomics. 

Encourage club members to participate in 
journalism workshops on campus. 

Encourage home economics club members to 
be more active as citizens in community, 
state, and national affairs. 

2. Organize specific recruitment teams to stimulate 
junior and senior high school students, parents, 
and community leaders to recognize and untler- 
stand opportunities and careers offered by col- 
lege training in home economics. 

a. Inform students that basic home economics 
training is preparation for personal living 
and professional careers. 

Inform students of the kind of professional 
openings for which a bachelor’s degree in 
home economics is needed. 
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Interpret home economics to others on the 
campus and in the community by co- 
operatively planning projects and programs. 
Develop a plan for exchanging programs 
with other campus clubs. 


IV. International Relations 


To stimulate and further international understanding 
and relations by developing an appreciation of the 
cultural background and values in family life of peo- 
ples throughout the world 


PROPOSALS FOR ACTION: 

1. Provide opportunities for foreign students to visit 
American homes within the college community to 
promote a mutual understanding of family life. 
Plan a meeting around a different international 
theme periodically and encourage participation in 
special activities for the observance of U. N. Day. 
Invite foreign students to help plan and participate 
in club program activities which portray home and 
family life in their country. 

Develop appreciation of cultural background 
through foreign student participation in open 
houses, displays, bulletin boards, and dramatiza- 
tions. 

Arrange meetings with foreign students and com- 
munity leaders to exchange ideas and to participate 
in community projects. 

Promote 100 per cent support of the AHEA Inter- 
national Scholarship Fund. 


Nancy H. Fiywnn, President 


Resolutions from the 1959 Annual Meeting 


Wuereas, The 50th annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Asscciation has, in this anniversary 
year, reviewed accomplishments of the past five decades 
and rededicated its efforts in the new directions to help 
people identify and develop certain fundamental com- 
petences that will be effective in personal and family 
living regardless of the particular circumstances of the 
individual family; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That home economists recognize the new 
directions of emphasis, accepting and adjusting to 
changes. 


Wuereas, Three years ago, in preparation for the 
50th Anniversary, a special committee was appointed 
to review the past, survey the present, and make sug- 
gestions for future action in home economics, and 

Wueneas, As the result of diligent work, “New Di- 
rections” has been made available to all home econo- 
mists to chart the course for progress; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That appreciation be expressed to the com- 


mittee by the immediate implementation of these new 


directions. 


Wuereas, The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion has assumed the responsibility for interpreting 
home economics through comprehensive public rela- 
tions and communication programs; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the AHEA be given the full support 
of all of the state associations and members in promot- 
ing and interpreting these programs; and be it 

Resolved further, That home economists accept their 
individual responsibilities to interpret more clearly our 
profession to those in related fields, to guidance coun- 


selors, parents, and the public. 


Wueneas, The program for the 50th annual meeting 
has evaluated our years of progress and increased our 
desire to rededicate our efforts toward strengthening 
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family life and stimulated the desire for more effective 
action; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That appreciation and gratitude be ex- 
pressed to those in the past who made it possible for 
us to carry forward our objectives and to those who 
were responsible for the 50th Anniversary observance, 
to each speaker, and to all who contributed to the 
program. 


Wuereas, We are gratified by the interest of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in our Association, as shown by his 
greetings and good wishes; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the AHEA express its appreciation 
to the President. 


Wuereas, We have enjoyed the gracious hospitality 
and the many services and activities provided by the 
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State Home Economics Association of Wisconsin; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That a special expression of appreciation 
be extended to the personnel of all committees, par- 
ticularly our Milwaukee members. 


Wuereas, The co-operation and generous support 
of the exhibitors have added much to our interest in 
and values of the meeting as a whole, and 

Wuereas, The press, radio, television, and local 
firms have extended a hearty welcome and have carried 
the trend of the meeting to members not in attendance 
and to the general public; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Home Economics 
Association express its appreciation to each of these 
groups for their support. 

GENEVIEVE ALLEN, Chairman 


AHEA Legislative Program for 1959-60 


The following legislative program was adopted at 
the annual business meeting of the Association in Phila- 
delphia on June 26, 1958. No changes were recom- 
mended in it for 1959-60. 


Specific Legislation 

Support legislation designed to improve family well- 
being in those areas in which home economists have 
professional or specialized knowledge. The Associa- 
tion’s position is to be guided by the recommendations 
of the sections specifically concerned and resulting from 
a study made by the section or committees. 


Consumer Interests 


Support legislation to protect the interests of the 
family as a consumer of goods and services through: 
establishment of standards of quality and identity; 
provisions for informative labeling and informative 
advertising; prohibition of fraudulent practices and 
sale of harmful goods and services; prohibition of re- 
straints on trade which increase the prices of consumer 
goods; and provision of fiscal measures to stabilize the 
general price level. 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Support legislation designed to (1) further eco- 
nomic security giving consideration to adequacy of 
assistance balanced with the resources of the nation 
and to (2) safeguard the health of families through: 
employment, old-age, and survivor's insurance pro- 
grams; public assistance programs including old-age, 
totally disabled and blind, and dependent children; 
provisions for health and welfare services including 
aid for crippled children, for homeless, dependent, or 
neglected children; maternal and child health services; 
safeguards for women and children in industry; local 
public health units. 


Education 


Support legislation designed to improve basic public 
school education, expand, recruit an increased num 
ber of capable persons for, and improve the teaching 
profession; provide adequate opportunities for home 
economics education; provide for public school con- 
struction where needed; extend library services to areas 


not now covered. 


International 


Support legislation designed to further and strengthen 
international understanding; promote the exchange of 
students and teachers between the United States and 
other nations; promote home economics education 
abroad; promote international exchange of home eco- 
nomics personnel and home economics information; 
further programs of the United Nations and its agencies 
as they relate to family welfare. 


Housing 


Support legislation designed to provide the needed 
supply of adequate dwellings at reasonable cost to both 


renters and owners. 


Appropriations 


Support proposals for appropriations consistent with 
the legislative objectives outlined. 

The program of the Association at the national level 
will be strengthened to the extent that state associations 
and individual members study the measures related 
to the legislative program under consideration by the 
Congress. The committee on legislation, with help 
from its technical advisers and Association sections and 
committees, endeavors to keep the membership in- 
formed on legislation in the areas covered in the legis- 
lative program and on the issues involved in such legis- 
lation.—EvrzasetH M. Kramer, Chairman, 1959-60 
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American Home Economics Association Budget for 1959-60 


Estimated Income 


Membership—$175,055 
$ 74,820.00 


JournaL—$64,000 
Advertising 
Subscriptions and sales 
Other publications—$14,000 
Books 
Pamphlets 
Annual meeting—$82,000 
Exhibit space 
Registration 
Interest and royalties 
Rents—$2,500 
Office 
Parking lot 
Income to be taken from Association’s sur- 
plus fund 47,845.00 


$388,900.00 


Salaries $153,440.00 


Social security taxes 
Office expense—$28,400 


Equipment 

Hospitality 

Insurance and taxes 

Library and reference 

Maintenance of equipment 

Postage, express, and hauling 

Printing 

Special services and miscellaneous ... . 
Supplies .... 

Telephone and telegraph 


From the Treasurer 
(continued from page 593) 


fessional staff and clerical personnel. The amount 
budgeted for 1958-59 was $131,400. I only wish I had 
some adequate way of telling you how important this 
group of people is to the Association and the tre- 
mendous amount of work they do. The wise expendi- 
ture of the Association’s funds is dependent in most 
part upon the efficiency of the headquarters staff. The 
budget is prepared by the board of trustees, approved 
by the executive board and the assembly of delegates, 
but the business of actually putting the budget into 
operation is the responsibility of this group of people. 
The budget shows other items of expenditures. 


Estimated Expense (continued) 
Building expense—$11,100 
Insurance and taxes 
Maintenance and repairs 
Utilities 
Replacement and maintenance reserve . . 
JournaL—$106,600 
Advertising 
Distribution 
Printing 
Publications—$9,200 
Books 
Pamphlets 
Association. promotion 
Annual meeting—$40,000 
Exposition 
Program 
Travel—$14,000 
Business manager 
Executive board 
Executive secretary 
Field secretary 
Other headquarters staff 
President 
Sections and committees 
College clubs 
Committees and representatives ......... 
Committee on federal research related to 
home economics 
Affiliations and representations ........ 


Unbudgeted 


$388,900.00 


FLORENCE Low, Treasurer 


Nore—The assembly of delegates authorized the con- 
tinuation of employment of a public relations counsel, 
to be paid from reserve funds, if current income does 
not cover the cost of the program. 


The amount spent for public relations counsel as of 
June 15, 1959, was $19,805. Members of the Asso- 
ciation approved taking money from the reserve funds 
for this counsel at the annual meeting in 1958. I am 
pleased to report that it has not been necessary to do 
this. The amount required has been provided from 
the regular operating fund. 

I would like to express my appreciation to the mem- 
bership for giving me the opportunity to serve the 
Association in the capacity of treasurer. It has been 
an interesting and enlightening experience. I have 
enjoyed serving as your treasurer.—FLORENCE W. Low 
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Presidents of Affiliated State Associations 
and Fall Meeting Dates 


Alabama—Mrs. Mary Lowrey, 206 W. College Street, Jacksonville (until November 1959) 

Elizabeth Carmichael, P. O. Box 2987, University (after November 1959) 
Arizona—Jean M. Stewart, Agricultural Extension Service, University of Arizona, Tucson 
Arkansas—Mrs. Velma Shaffer, State Department of Education, Little Rock 
California—Carlene Rose, 1353 Wishon Avenue, Fresno 4. . . . 


PRESIDENTS OF AFFILIATED STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


(1959-60) 


City and Date of Meeting 


Birmingham, November 6, 7 


(Regional meetings) 
Little Rock, October 9, 10 
(Executive board only) 


Colorado—Mrs. Elaine C. Charman, College of Home Economics, Colorado State University, Fort 


Collins. . 
Connecticut—Satenig ‘Sahjian, The Greist Manufacturing Company, 446 Blake Street, New Haven 
Delaware—Mrs. Bette A. Todd, Box 25, Elk Mills, Maryland. 
District of Columbia—Caroline Holste, 6136 32d Place, N.W., Washington 15 
Florida—Alice Cromartie, 106 Home Economics Building, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Georgia—Emily Alexander, P. O. Box 1719, Atlanta 1.. 
Hawaii—Erma Richards, 514 Kalolina Street, Kailua, Oahu 
Idaho—Mrs. Helen Wilson, 1116 Second Avenue South, Payette 
Illinois—Ruth Wheeler, 201 Fifteenth Street, Wilmette. 
Indiana—Mrs. Ruth Presley, 750 South Rotherwood, eesntie. 
lowa—Mrs. Margaret K. Yoder, Route 3, Ames.... . 
Kansas—Mrs. Helen Y. White, 609 S. Armour Drive, Wichita 18.. 
Kentucky—Ruby Simpson, Department of Home Economics, Murray State College, Murray (until 


December 1959). . 
Mrs. Pauline Massie, Kentucky Utilities, 120 Limestone, Lexington (after December 1959) 


Louisiana—Mrs. Maida D. Tabor, P. O. Box 1460, New Orleans. . 
Maine—Mrs. Betty Wright, 94 Park Avenue, Portland. . 
Maryland—Mrs. Anormallee M. Way, 42 East Irvin Avenue, Begustew n 
Massachusetts—Mary Louise O'Connor, State Teachers College, Framingham 
Michigan— Mrs. Margaret S. Foster, 735 Westmoreland, Lansing 15 
Minnesota—Louise Stedman, School of Home Economics, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1 
Mississippi—Ruth Wallace, Box 771, Jackson 5. . 
Missouri—Mrs. Dorothy Pearson, P. O. Box 722, Kirksville. . 
Montana—Flora Martin, State Department of Public Instruc sien, State ( ‘apitol Building, Helena 
Nebraska—Mrs. Rhea Keeler, 303 Foods and Nutrition Building, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 3 
Nevada—Mrs. Ada Colquhoun, Box 283, Lovelock. . 
New Hampshire—Charlotte J. Colby, 36 Franklin Street, € concord (until October 1959) 
Marion Davis, 281 Pleasant Street, Claremont (after October 1959) 
New Jersey—Mrs. M. Bernice Garrigus Abrahamson, 70 Park Place, Newark 
New Merico—Mrs. Aubrey R. Notman, Box 76, Los Lunas (until October 1959) 
New York—Ruth Kimpland, Board of Education, 13 South Fitzhugh Street, Rochester 
North Carolina—Mrs. Sara Marshburn, 450 Tarleton Avenue, Burlington 
North Dakota—Mrs. Anne Green, Hillsboro 
Ohio—Mrs. Mary W. Driscoll, 5340 Sandstone Drive, Fairfield, Hamilton 


Oklahoma—Mary A. Warren, School of Home Economics, University of Oklahoma, Norman (until 
Oc tober 1959). 


Fort Collins, September 25, 26 
Hamden, October 30 

Newark, October 3 
Washington, October 5 

No fall meeting 

(District meetings) 

Honolulu, probably in October 
No fall meeting 

Chicago, November 6, 7 

No fall meeting 

Des Moines, November.6 

No fall meeting 


Lexington, November 6, 7 


Baton Rouge, November 23 
No fall meeting 

Baltimore, October 16 
Swampscott, October 2, 3 
Grand Rapids, November 14 
Minneapolis, October 23 
Jackson, November 6, 7 

St. Louis, November 6 

No fall meeting 

No fall meeting 

Reno, October 23, 24 
Manchester, October 15 


Atlantic City, November 12, 13 
Albuquerque, October 22, 23 
(District meetings) 

Rocky Mount, November 13, 14 
No fall meeting 

(Executive council meeting) 


Oklahoma City, November 6, 7 


Ilse H. Wolf, Division of Home Economics, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater (after 


October 1959) 

Miriam G. Scholl, School of Home Economics, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Grace E. Woodward, 324 Rosemary Avenue, Ambler 
Mrs. Antonia P. Acevedo, Box 1138, Rio Piedras 

Alice R. Mulvey, 27 Potter Avenue, West Warwick 
South Carolina—Kathleen Gaston, 314 Wade Hampton Office Building, Columbia 
South Dakota—Henrietta Gohring, College Station, Brookings 

Tennessee—Gladys White, Department of Public Welfare, 304 State Office Building, Nashville 3. 
Texas—Frances Welch, School Administration Building, $3700 Ross, Dallas 
Utah—Thelma Huber, 579 N. 4th East, Logan. . 
Blair Williams, Department of Home Economics, University of Vermont, Burlington 
Mrs. Eliza Trainham, Marshall. 
Washington—Mrs. Frances Conway, 1271 Star Street, Walla Walla 
West Virginia—Sara Ann Brown,.111 Oglebay Hall, University of West Virginia, Morgantown 
Wisconsin—Mrs. Margaret Nelson, 3326 Blackhawk Drive, Madison 
Wyoming—Mrs. Idy Bramlet, Box 26, Lusk. . . 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 


Vermont 
Virginia 


AHEA Annual Meeting Dates: 1960—Denver, June 28 to Jul 
1961—Cleveland, June 27-30 1962—Miami Beach, June 26-29 


No fall meeting 

(Council meeting only) 
No fall meeting 
Providence, October 29 
Columbia, November 6, 7 
(Executive council) 

No fall meeting 

No fall meeting 

No fall meeting 
Burlington, October 23 
No fall meeting 

(District meetings) 

No fall meeting 
Milwaukee, November 5, 6 
No fall meeting 


yl 


1963—Kansas City, June 25-28 
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AHEA Constitution and Bylaws 


[The text which follows is that of the constitution and bylaws of the American Home Economics Association as revised 
at the annual meeting of the Association on June 26, 1958. No changes were proposed for 1959.] 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the American 

Home Economics Association. 
ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 

Section 1. The object of this Association shall be to pro- 
vide opportunities for professional home economists and 
members from other fields to co-operate in the attain- 
ment of the well-being of individuals and of families, 
the improvement of homes, and the preservation of values 
significant in home life. 

Section 2. Specifically, the Association shall work toward 
this object by encouraging and promoting (1) wider and 
better understanding of the value of home economics to 
individuals and to nations; (2) understanding of the sig- 
nificant place of homemaking in our society; (3) co-opera- 
tion with other community, national, and international 
groups concerned with family well-being; (4) improvement 
of the standards of preparation and of continued profes- 
sional growth of its members; (5) application of the physi- 
cal, biological, and social sciences and of the arts to home- 
making; (6) investigation and research important to the 
family and to the institutional household; and (7) legisla- 
tion designed to aid in the improvement of home and family 
life. 

Artic.e III 


AFFILIATED STATE HOME ECONOMICS ASS‘ C{ATIONS 


Section 1. A state home economics association whose 
object is the same as that of the Association and whose 
requirements for membership include all of the membership 
requirements of the Association may affiliate with the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association. The term “state” shall 
hereafter be interpreted to include states, District of Colum- 
bia, territories, and possessions of the United States. 

Section 2. Each affiliated state home economics associa- 
tion shall be represented in the assembly of delegates by the 
president and one councilor of the state association and by 
duly authorized delegates as specified in Article VI, Section 
4. 

Section 3. Affiliated state home economics associations 
shall be represented on the executive board and the execu- 
tive committee of the Association by the chairman of the 
state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA who 
shall serve for one year. 


ArTICLE IV 


MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 
Section 1. Individuals and groups who qualify under the 
provisions of the bylaws shall be eligible for membership in 
the Association. 
Section 2. The definitions of the several classes of mem- 
bers, their rights and privileges, and the dues of each class 
shall be established in the bylaws. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 
The elected officers of the Association shall consist of 
a president, three vice-presidents, a recording secretary, and 
a treasurer. The salaried officers shall be an executive secre- 
tary, a field secretary, a business manager, an editor of 
AHEA publications, and/or such others as the executive 
board may authorize. 


ArticLe VI 
GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1. The board of trustees of the Association shall 
consist of (1) the elected officers of the Association and (2) 
the executive secretary, who shall serve without vote. 

Section 2. The executive board of the Association shall 
consist of (1) the elected officers of the Association, (2) 
the chairmen of sections and the president of the section 
of college clubs, and (3) the chairman of the state presi- 
dents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA, as provided for 
in Article III, Section 3, of the constitution. The president- 
elect and the salaried officers as named in Article V shall be 
members of the executive board without vote. 

Section 3. The executive committee of the executive 
board of the Association shall consist of (1) the elected 
officers of the Association, (2) one section chairman elected 
by the executive board to serve for one year, and (3) the 
chairman of the state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of 
the AHEA, as provided for in Article III, Section 3, of the 
constitution. The president-elect and the salaried officers 
as named in Article V shall be members of the executive 
committee without vote. 

Section 4. The assembly of delegates shall consist of the 
following delegates: (1) the elected officers and the presi- 
dent-elect of the Association, (2) the chairmen of sections 
and the president of the section of college clubs (or their 
duly appointed alternates), (3) the chairmen of the As- 
sociation’s standing and program committees (or their duly 
appointed alternates), (4) the past presidents of the Asso- 
ciation, (5) the president and one state councilor or their 
alternates of each affiliated state association, (6) one duly 
authorized delegate and one alternate for each 100 mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof (51 or more members con- 
stitute a major fraction) of each affiliated state association, 
(7) one duly authorized delegate and one alternate for 
each 100 members-at-large or major fraction thereof as 
defined in the bylaws, Article IV, Section 3 (1) (Individual 
membership, as recorded in the headquarters office of the 
Association at the end of the preceding fiscal year, shall be 
the basis on which the number of delegates and alternates 
from each state association and from members-at-large shall 
be determined.), (8) the salaried officers as named in 
Article V without vote. 

A delegate eligible to be a delegate in one or more 
capacities shall have only one vote. An alternate shall have 
no voting power except when representing a delegate. 
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ArTIcLe VII 
MEETINGS 


There shall be an annual meeting of the Association at 
such time and place as the executive board shall determine. 
No annual meeting shall be held at a time that will shorten 
or lengthen the term of any elected officer by more than 
six months. The Association shall hold at least one meeting 
of the assembly of delegates at the time of the annual 
meeting. The meeting shall be open to all members. Only 
delegates or their alternates may vote. Business may be 
transacted by a vote of the majority of the delegates present 
and voting. In the event of an emergency the annual meet- 
ing can be canceled by the executive board. 


Artic.ie VIII 
SECTIONS 


There shall be two types of sections of the Association, 
(1) professional sections which shall consist of members en- 
gaged in recognized professional programs of home eco- 
nomics and (2) subject-matter sections which shall consist 
of members particularly interested in special areas of home 
economics subject matter. The term “sections” shall here- 
after be used to include both types. 

Additional sections may be organized on the approval of 
the executive board in accordance with the provisions of 
the bylaws. 


CONSTITUTION 


AND BYLAWS 


ArticLe IX 
UNITS 


There shall be a unit of the Association known as the 
state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA. It shall 
be composed of the president and one councilor of each 
affiliated state home economics association. 

Additional units may be organized on the approval of 
the executive board of the Association. 


ARTICLE X 
JOURNAL 


The Association shall issue a professional journal of 
which the title rights, the copyrights, and the good will 
shall be vested in the Association. 


ArticLe XI 
AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the assembly of delegates present and voting at 
any annual meeting of the assembly of delegates, provided 
that notice of the proposed amendment is given by mail 
or through the official organ of the Association to all mem- 
bers at least three months previous to the meeting at which 
it is to be voted on. 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I 
ELECTIONS 


Section 1. Election of the officers of the Association, as 
defined in Article V of the constitution, of the officers 
of sections, and of the members of the nominating com- 
mittee shall be by mail ballot. The ballots shall be mailed 
from Association headquarters to all individual members 
and to each affiliated homemakers group on the basis of 
one ballot for each group and an additional ballot for each 
additional fourteen members. Ballots shall be mailed at 
least two months before the annual meeting. They shall be 
returned in sealed envelopes marked “ballot.” The closing 
date for the receipt of ballots shall be thirty days from the 
date of the mailing of the ballots. 

Section 2. A president shall be elected in alternate years 
to serve as president-elect for one year, as president for 
two years. She shall assume office as president at the close 
of the annual meeting of the year during which she has 
served as president-elect. Only a member of the executive 
board or one who has served on the executive board shall 
be eligible for the presidency. 

Section 3. One vice-president shall be elected annually 
to serve for three years. She shall assume office at the close 
of the annual meeting which follows her election. 

Section 4. A recording secretary shall be elected in odd 
years and a treasurer shall be elected in even years, each for 
a term of two years. Each shall assume office at the close 
of the annual meeting which follows her election. 

Section 5. The nominating committee shall consist of five 
members. Each member shall serve for two years. Two 
members shall be elected in even years and three members 
shall be elected in odd years. The chairman of the com- 
mittee shall be designated by the president. 

Section 6. Elections shall be by majority of votes cast 


ARTICLE II 
FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The functions of the elected officers of the 
Association are as defined below: 

(1) The president shall be the chief executive officer of 
the Association and shall exercise general supervision 
over the interests and welfare of the organization. 
She shall be chairman of (a) the board of trustees, 
(b) the assembly of delegates, (c) the executive 
board, and (d) the executive committee. The presi- 
dent shall preside at the annual meeting of the 
assembly of delegates. The president shall appoint 
all committees the appointment of which is not 
otherwise specifically provided for. She shall ap- 
point members to fill unexpired terms in case of 
vacancies in both elective and appointive offices 
In the event a section, standing or program commit- 
tee chairman is unable to serve in the annual assem- 
bly of delegates, the president shall have the power 
to appoint an alternate. She shall serve as the 
deputy treasurer. She shall be authorized to appoint 
a parliamentarian. In the case of a vacancy in the 
president's office, the vice-president who is serving 
the third year of her term of office shall fill the 
unexpired term. 

The president-elect shall be a member without vote 
of (a) the board of trustees, (b) the executive 
board, and (c) the executive committee. She shall 
be a voting member of the assembly of delegates 
She shall serve as chairman of the program-of-work 
committee. 

The vice-presidents shall be members of (a) the 
board of trustees, (b) the assembly of delegates, 
(c) the executive board, and (d) the executive 
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committee. They shall report to the assembly of 
delegates. 

The vice-president who is serving the third year of 
her term of office shall be designated as the first vice- 
president and shall serve in the absence of the presi- 
dent. She shall serve as chairman of the committee 
on program for the annual meeting. 

The vice-president who is serving the second year 
of her term of office shall be designated as second 
vice-president and shall serve as chairman of the 
committee on committees. She shal] serve as a mem- 
ber of the program-of-work committee and as a 
member of the committee on program for the annual 
meeting. 

The vice-president who is serving the first year of 
her term of office shall be designated as third vice- 
president and shall serve as chairman of the member- 
ship credentials committee and as a member of the 
committee on committees. 

Further duties of the vice-presidents shall be de- 
fined by the executive board. 

The recording secretary shall be a member of (a) 
the board of trustees, (b) the assembly of delegates, 
(c) the executive board, and (d) the executive com- 
mittee. She shall be responsible for the minutes of 
all business meetings of the Association and its gov- 
erning bodies and shall conduct such correspondence 
as the governing bodies may direct. 

The treasurer shall be a member of (a) the board 
of trustees, (b) the assembly of delegates, (c) the 
executive board, and (d) the executive committee. 
She shall be custodian of all money, bonds, notes, 
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seal and records of the Association. She shall serve 
as a member without vote of (a) the board of trus- 
tees, (b) the assembly of delegates, (c) the execu- 
tive board, and (d) the executive committee. Should 
the office of the executive secretary become vacant, 
the president shall designate another salaried officer 
to serve until the position is filled. 

The functions of other salaried officers shall be de- 
termined by the executive secretary with the approval 
of the executive board. 


Articie III 


FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1. The functions of the board of trustees of the 
Association are as defined below: 
(1) The board of trustees of the Association shall control 


the property of the Association and shall have general 
oversight of all business matters affecting the Associa- 
tion. 

It shall designate banks to be used as depositories of 
Association funds and shall authorize necessary bond- 
ing of officers and staff. 

It shall direct the investment of all funds of the 
Association held for investment. 

It shall meet during the time and at the place of 
the annual meeting of the Association. It shall meet 
at other times on call of the president. 

It shall render an annual report at the assembly of 
delegates. 

It shall draft the budget. The budget shall be sub- 
mitted for approval to the executive board and to 
the assembly of delegates by the treasurer. 


deeds, mortgages, and other securities belonging to 
the Association and shall invest, as directed by the 
board of trustees, all funds of the Association 
held for investment. The treasurer of the Associa- 


(7) Four voting members shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 2. The functions of the executive board of the 
Association are as defined below: 

(1) The executive board shall manage the business of the 


tion shall pay out money only upon receipt of 
vouchers approved by the executive secretary in 
accordance with Section 2 (1) of this Article. She 
shall present the proposed annual budget to the 
executive board and to the assembly of delegates. 
The treasurer shall render a report to the member- 
ship at the annual meeting of the assembly of dele- 
gates. The treasurer shall give information in re- 
gard to the property of the Association in the cus- 
tody of the treasurer upon request of the president. 
At such times as the treasurer may be unable to 
act, the deputy treasurer shall act for the treasurer. 


Section 2. The functions of the salaried officers of the 
Association are as defined below: 
(1) The executive secretary shall be the administrative 


head of the headquarters office of the Association and 
shall be responsible to the governing bodies of the 
Association through the president of the Association. 
She shall stimulate and facilitate functioning of the 
Association and shall build and maintain pleasant and 
mutually profitable working relations with other or- 
ganizations and agencies having kindred interests. 
She shall authorize expenditures in accordance with 
the budget after it is approved by the executive 
board and the assembly of delegates. Upon authori- 
zation by the executive committee the executive sec- 
retary shall approve for payment bills not covered 
by the budget. She shall act as custodian of the 


Association and shall refer to the assembly of dele- 
gates such matters as it deems desirable and as are 
required in the constitution. 

It shall receive the budget as submitted by the board 
of trustees and submit its recommendations to the 
assembly of delegates. 

It shall determine dates and places for the annual 
meetings of the Association and shall have the power 
to cancel the annual meeting in the event of an 
emergency. 

It shall authorize an annual audit of the official 
financial records of the Association at least once a 
year by an auditor who is a certified public account- 
ant and the publication of the auditor's report in the 
official organ of the Association. 

It shall designate those committees for which the 
committee on committees shall recommend personnel. 
It shall appoint the standing committees as author- 
ized in Article VI, Section 1, of the bylaws. 

It shall appoint official representatives of the Associa- 
tion to the organizations with which the Association 
is affiliated. It shall provide for co-operation with 
other groups through appropriate means. This shall 
include appointment of representatives, membership 
on joint committees, and joint sponsorship of organi- 
zations with related interests. It shall receive reports 
from members serving in these relationships and 
shall determine action. 
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(8) It shall appoint the salaried officers. The initial ap- 
pointment of each salaried officer shall be for a term 
of not more than three years. Reappointments may 
be made for consecutive terms of three years. Con- 
sideration shall be given to such reappointments at 
least six months prior to the expiration of each three- 
year period. It shall stipulate that the retirement age 
of salaried officers shall be not later than the age of 
65. 

It shall receive and act upon applications for affilia- 
tion with the American Home Economics Association 
from a home economics association in a foreign 
country. 
It shall meet immediately before and after the an- 
nual meeting and at other times on call of the presi- 
dent or at the written request of one-half of its 
members. 

(11) One-third of the voting members of the board shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Section 3. The function of the executive committee of 

the Association is as defined below: 

(1) The executive committee shall act for the executive 
board between meetings of the board and on call of 
the president. 

(2) Five voting members shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. The functions of the assembly of delegates are 

as defined below: 

(1) It shall convene at the time of the annual meeting of 
the Association. 

(2) It shall receive and act upon reports of the election 
committee. 

(3) It shall receive and act upon the reports of the elected 
officers, the board of trustees, the executive board, 
and the units, sections, and committees of the Associa- 
tion. 

It shall adopt’ an annual budget, program of work, 
and related programs. 

It shall act upon revision of the constitution and 
bylaws. 

It shall adopt resolutions. 

It shall transact such other business as may properly 
come before the assembly of delegates. 

Duly accredited representation from at least two- 
thirds of the affiliated state associations shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 


ARTICLE IV 
MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Section 1. Membership in the American Home Econom- 
ics Association shall be open to men and women trained 
in home economics or men and women trained in related 
fields who are engaged in professional programs of home 
economics. 

Section 2. The members in the American Home Econom- 
ics Association shall be as follows: 

(1) Home economists who shall hold a bachelor’s or ad- 
vanced degree with a major in home economics 
from an accredited college or university in the 
United States ' or Canada.’ 


1As listed in Accredited Institutions of Higher Education. 
Authorized and published by the National Committee of Regional 
Accrediting Agencies of the United States. 

2 As listed in Canadian Universities and Colleges. Published by 
the National Conference of Canadian Universities. 
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(2) Persons who hold a bachelor’s or advanced degree 
in a field other than home economics from an ac- 
credited college or university in the United States 
or Canada and in addition shall have been engaged 
for at least three years as a part of and be currently 
engaged in a professional home economics program. 


Section 3. Individual membership shall be of two types, 
namely, annual members and life members. Annual and 
life members, with the exception of graduating seniors, shall 
be eligible for membership in the Association as defined 
in Section 2(1) and (2) of this Article. 

Each individual member shall receive the official journal 
of the Association and shall be entitled to cast one vote by 
mail for the elected officers and members of the nominat- 
ing committee. An individual member shall be entitled to 
cast one vote for each proposal submitted to a vote of the 
membership of the Association. 


(1) An annual member shall be: 

A person who lives in the United States or in its 
possessions and pays dues of $7 per year to the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association in addition to state 
home economics association dues. A person who lives 
where there is no affiliated state home economics 
association or where the affiliated state home econom- 
ics association makes no provision for her member- 
ship shall pay $7 per year directly to headquarters 
and shall be known as a member-at-large. 

A person who lives in a foreign country and pays 
dues of $7.50 per year directly to the headquarters 
office of the American Home Economics Association. 

A graduating senior who is eligible for membership 

in the Association as defined in Section 2(1) of this 
Article, and who shall be certified by the head of the 
department of home economics from which she is 
graduating, and who pays her dues before she leaves 
the campus. A senior graduating from May 1 through 
August 31 shall be granted the special rate of $4 
for one year’s membership in the Association for the 
first year following her graduation. A senior graduat- 
ing from December 1 through March 31 shall pay 
$2 for one-half year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion effective February 1 to July 31. In addition, the 
graduating senior shall pay state association dues in 
conformance with state requirements. 
A life member shall be a person whose dues of $125 
are paid at one time to the headquarters office of the 
American Home Economics Association. A life mem- 
ber shall be exempt from further dues to the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association but shall pay state 
association dues in conformance with state require- 
ments. 


Section 4. Individuals who apply for reinstatement shall 
meet the qualifications for membership as defined in Sec- 
tion 2 of this Article at the time of reinstatement. 

The requirements of a bachelor’s degree with a major 
in home economics from an accredited college or university 
shall be waived for those applicants who were members of 
the American Home Economics Association prior to 1940. 


Section 5. Collection of dues for an affiliated state home 
economics association and the American Home Economics 
Association shall be the responsibility of the state and/or 
the American Home Economics Association. 
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Section 6. Honorary member—A person whom the As- 
sociation desires to honor for exceptional service within 
the interests of the Association. An honorary member shall 
receive the official journal of the Association, shall pay no 
dues, and shall have no voting privileges. 


ARTICLE V 


AFFILIATED HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS AND DUES 


Section 1. Affiliation in the American Home Economics 
Association shall be open to (1) state home economics as- 
sociations and their affiliates, namely, college clubs and 
homemakers groups, and (2) home economics associations 
in foreign countries, as defined below: 


(1) 


A state home economics association: In order to 
affiliate with the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, the state home economics association shall (a) 
include in its constitution as its object the object of 
the American Home Economics Association as stated 
in Article II of the constitution; (b) include in its 
bylaws as its membership requirements the member- 
ship requirements of the American Home Economics 
Association as defined in Article IV, Sections 1, 2, 
and 3, of the bylaws; (c) require each person eligible 
for membership and for whom membership is pro- 
vided in the state to become a member of both the 
state and national associations. 

State dues for individual members, affiliated col- 
lege clubs, and homemakers groups shall be deter- 
mined by the affiliated state home economics asso- 
ciation. 

Each individual applying for membership in an 
affiliated state home economics association and the 
American Home Economics Association shall meet 
the eligibility requirements for membership in the 
American Home Economics Association as defined in 
Article IV, Section 2 (1) and (2), of the bylaws. 
Applications for membership in the state home eco- 
nomics association and the American Home Econom- 
ics Association from candidates in fields other than 
home economics shall be referred to the Associa- 
tion’s membership credentials committee who shall 
determine the eligibility of the applicant. State and 
American Home Economics Association dues shall be 
paid simultaneously to (a) the treasurer of the state 
association or the person in the state designated to 
receive the dues or (b) to the headquarters office of 
the American Home Economics Association. 

(a) College club: A home economics student organ- 
ization in a college may affiliate through an 
affiliated state home economics association by 
paying dues of 20 cents per member to the 
American Home Economics Association, the min- 
imum Association dues to be $5 per club, and 
such state dues as the affiliated state home eco- 
nomics association may designate. These affili- 
ated clubs form the section of college clubs of 
the Association. They shall be represented on 
the executive board and on the assembly of 
delegates by the president of the section of 
college clubs. They shall receive copies of the 
official journal of the Association according to 
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(b) Homemakers group: An organized group whose 
members are engaged in homemaking and all 
of whose members are eligible for membership 
in AHEA in accordance with Article IV, Section 
2 (1) of the bylaws, may affiliate through a state 
home economics association by paying dues of 
50 cents per member to AHEA, exclusive of 
individual members of the Association. The 
minimum association dues shall be $7 per group 
and such state dues as the affiliated state home 
economics association may designate. 

Each group of fourteen or fewer members 
shall receive one subscription to the official 
journal of the Association and shall be entitled 
to cast one vote as defined in Article IV, Sec- 
tion 3, of the bylaws. For each additional four- 
teen members, a group shall receive one addi- 
tional subscription to the official journal and 
shall be entitled to an additional vote in the 
balloting for national officers. 

A member of a group engaged in a remunera- 
tive occupation shall be an individual member 
of the Association * and shall not be included in 
the membership count of the group for the pur- 
pose of determining the number of votes and 
subscriptions to the journal. A member en- 
gaged in a remunerative occupation shall be 
defined as a person who is (1) employed as 
a part-time or full-time worker who earns as 
much as, or more than, $1,000 in any calendar 
year or (2) self-employed and earns as much as, 
or more than, $1,000 net in any calendar year. 
Remunerative occupation shall apply to employ- 
ment in any type or field of work. 


(2) A home economics association in a foreign country: 


An organization in a foreign country whose members 
are interested in home economics may request affilia- 
tion with the American Home Economics Association 
It shall submit its constitution and bylaws, and, on 
approval of the executive board and on payment of 
$6 annual dues, may become an affiliate of the 
American Home Economics Association. This group 
shall have no voting privileges but shall receive the 
official journal of the Association. 


ARTICLE VI 


COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The Association shall have the following stand- 
ing committees: 


(1) A committee on committees appointed annually by 


the executive board. The duty of this committee 
shall be to recommend to the assembly of delegates, 
for appointment, the personnel of those committees 
designated by the executive board. The member- 
ship of this committee shall include the second vice- 
president, who shall serve as chairman, and the 
third vice-president. 

A program-of-work committee appointed annually by 
the executive board. The duty of this committee 
shall be to recommend the program of work for the 


*In addition to this requirement, the Association encourages 


a formula based on the number of club mem- ether maunhere of the qreum to beseme individesd members of the 
bers. Association. 
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Association. This committee shall present its pro- 
posed program of work at the annual meeting of the 
assembly of delegates. The membership of this 
committee shall include the president-elect, who 
shall serve as chairman; the second vice-president; 
the chairman of the state presidents’ and councilors’ 
unit of the AHEA; and the representative of section 
chairmen on the executive committee. The president 
shall designate a member of the committee to serve 
as chairman during the year in which the Association 
has no president-elect. 

A membership credentials committee appointed an- 
nually by the executive boar!. The duties of this 
committee shall be to interpret policies in regard to 
membership in the Association, to act upon all appli- 
cations for membership in the Association from can- 
didates in fields other than home economics, and to 
refer to the executive board for final action appli- 
cations upon which a majority of the committee can- 
not agree. The committee shall consist of five mem- 
bers of which the third vice-president shall serve as 
chairman and at least two members shall be presi 
dents of state home economics associations. 

An advisory editorial committee appointed annually 
by the executive board. The duty of this committee 
shall be to assist the officers and the headquarters 
staff in maintaining Association publications on a 
high professional level. 

An advisory committee for the section of college 
clubs appointed annually by the executive board. 
The duty of this committee shall be to assist the 
national college club officers and advisers in main- 
taining an active section of college clubs with high 
professional standards. 

An election committee appointed annually by the 
executive board. The duties of this committee shall 
be to open and to count ballots and to submit a 
tellers’ report to the annual meeting of the assembly 
of delegates. 

A nominating committee as provided for in Article 
I, Section 5, of the bylaws. The duties of this com- 
mittee shall be to present two nominations for presi- 
dent, two nominations for recording secretary in the 
odd years, two nominations for treasurer in the even 
years, two nominations for one vice-president each 
year, and five nominations for members of the nomi- 
nating committee each year. 

A constitution and bylaws committee appointed an- 
nually by the executive board. The duties of this 
committee shall be to receive and make proposed 
amendments to the constitution and bylaws, to re- 
view these proposed amendments, and, with the 
approval of the executive board, to prepare copy 
to be sent to the membership in accordance with 
Article XI of the constitution and Article XI of the 
bylaws. 


Section 2. Reports of standing committees shall be sub- 
mitted to the assembly of delegates at the time of its annual 
meeting. Additional reports shall be submitted at such 
other times as may be directed by the assembly of delegates 
or the executive board. 

Section 3. The executive board may authorize the ap- 
pointment of additional committees as needed. Reports of 
such committees shall be submitted upon request. 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


ArticLe VII 
SECTIONS 


Section 1. Each section shall have a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, a secretary, and such committees as the section 
shall from time to time authorize. Each section shall have 
an executive committee made up of elected officers and 
such other persons as the section members authorize. Each 
section, with the exception of the section of college clubs, 
shall elect its own officers by mail, the nominations to 
be a part of the ballot mailed by the Association to all 
members. The chairman shall be elected one year before 
she assumes office. An annual report of the work of each 
section shall be made at the business meeting of the as- 
sembly of delegates. 

The section of college clubs shall have its own stand- 
ing rules developed in harmony with the constitution and 
bylaws of the American Home Economics Association and 
approved by the executive board of the Association. These 
rules shall provide for the election of the officers of the 
section. 

Each section shall have control of any funds that it may 
raise, but such funds may not be raised except with the 
consent of the executive board of the Association. With 
the approval of the executive board, a section may establish 


special eligibility requ’:cments for its membership, provid- 


ing such special requirements are not contrary to those for 
membership in the Association. 

Section 2. Opportunity shall be provided on the program 
of the annual meeting of the Association for section meet- 
ings. The executive board shall provide, from the funds 
of the Association, such appropriations toward the work of 
the sections as the fund may permit. 

Section 3. Sections shall be represented on the assem- 
bly of delegates and on the executive board of the Asso- 
ciation by their chairmen. The section of college clubs shall 
be represented on both bodies by its president. 

Section 4. Groups of members having some common 
interest not provided for in existing sections may hold 
meetings at the time and place of the annual meeting of 
the Association subject to the approval of the executive 
board. After three such meetings the group may petition 
the executive board for admission as a regular section of 
the Association 


AntricLe VIII 
UNITS 


Section 1 
AHEA. The president and one councilor of each affiliated 
state home economics association shall constitute a unit of 
the Association. This group shall have its own standing 
rules developed in harmony with the constitution and by- 
laws of the American Home Economics Association and 


State presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the 


approved by the executive board of the Association 

Section 2. The purpose of this unit shall be to promote 
the AHEA program of work in the state associations; to co- 
ordinate the activities of the state associations with the 
AHEA; to interchange ideas regarding programs and activi- 
ties which will assist in strengthening state associations; to 
work together for better leadership in state associations; and 
to make recommendations on matters of special interest in 
order that the chairman of the unit can function more effec- 
tively as a representative of the state associations on the 
executive board and the executive committee 
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ArtTIcLe IX 
ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 


There shall be a meeting of the assembly of delegates 
at the time of the annual meeting of the Association. The 
purposes of this meeting shall be to (1) receive and act 
upon the report of the election committee; (2) receive and 
act upon the reports of the elected officers, the board of 
trustees, the executive board, the units, sections, and com- 
mittees of the Association; (3) adopt an annual budget, 
a program of work, and related programs; (4) act upon 
revision of the constitution and bylaws; (5) adopt resolu- 
tions; and (6) transact such other business as may properly 
come before the assembly of delegates. 

Duly accredited representation from at least two-thirds 
of the affiliated state associations shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE X 
FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation shall be from August 1 through July 31. 


September 1959 


ARTICLE XI 
AMENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of 
the assembly of delegates present and voting at any annual 
meeting of the assembly of delegates provided that notice 
is given by mail or through the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation to all members at least three months previous to 
the meeting at which it is to be voted on. 


ArticLe XII 
PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 


Robert's Rules of Order, Revised shall govern this Associa- 
tion in all cases to which they are applicable, subject to 
such rules as have been or may be adopted. 


Statistical Report of State Associations 


(For Fiscal Year Ending July 31, 1959) 
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New Hampshire 
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North Carolina ol 891 84 
North Dakota | 211 | 46 
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Oklahoma. . 552 | 53 
Oregon $11 | 47 
Pennsylvania ‘ 1,118 | 2% 
Puerto Rico... . a 34 _~ 
Rhode Island. . 150 22 
South Carolina 104 21 
South Dakota 176 29 
Tennessee... . 586 | 91 
Texas..... 1,043 | 93 
Utah. a 282, 74 
Vermont. . .. 86 18 
Virginia. ... . 481 35 
Washington 435 92 
West Virginia 261 27 
Wisconsin. .. . 739 | 
Wyoming 113 | 
At-Large..... 329 

Life Members... i 164 
Honorary Members 5 
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Total. . es .| 25,112 | 





*This total is included in the individual member total. 


Foreign Associations. .. .5 (Finland, Japan, Korea, Philippine Islands, and Ryukyu Islands) 


International Associates. .. . 137 





Standing Rules 
of the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit 
of the American Home Economics Association! 


[Adopted at a meeting of the unit in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 26, 1959] 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


The name of this unit shall be the State Presidents’ and 
Councilors’ Unit of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE II 
PURPOSE 

The purposes of this unit shall be: (1) to promote the 
AHEA program of work in the state associations; (2) to 
co-ordinate the activities of the state associations with the 
AHEA; (3) to interchange ideas regarding programs and 
activities which will assist in strengthening state associa- 
tions; (4) to work together for better leadership in state 
associations; (5) to make recommendations on matters of 
special interest in order that the chairman of the unit can 
function more effectively as a representative of the state 
associations to the executive board and the executive com- 
mittee. 

Articte III 
MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of this unit shall consist of the president 
and one councilor of each affiliated home economics asso- 
ciation or their authorized alternates. 


ARTICLE IV 

MEETINGS 
At least two meetings of this unit shall be held at the 
time of the AHEA annual meeting to consider matters of 
special interest to state associations. These meetings may 
include a preconvention and a postconvention meeting. 
Other meetings may be held at the call of the chairman. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 


Officers of this unit shall consist of a chairman, a chair- 

man-elect, and a secretary. 
ArticLe VI 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. (1) A chairman-elect and a secretary shall 
be elected for the next year at the first unit meeting held 
at the AHEA annual meeting. (2) The chairman-elect 
automatically becomes chairman after serving one year. 
(3) The nominee for chairman-elect shall be a state presi- 
dent or councilor during the annual meeting of the unit. 
She must be a state president the year she serves as chair- 
man-elect and a state president or councilor during the 
year she serves as chairman of the unit. (4) Officers should 
represent a good geographical distribution of AHEA mem- 
bers. (5) Each new officer shall assume her office at the 
end of the last unit meeting held during the AHEA annual 


*The Standing Rules were approved by the unit at 
San Francisco, California, July 10, 1954. Articles VI and 
IX were amended by the unit at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
June 27, 1955. Article II was amended by the unit at 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1956. Editorial changes were 
made in June 1959 in order to bring the rules up to date 
with changes made in the AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 
June 1958. 


meeting and serve one year. (6) Elections may be by 
voice vote or by written ballot. (7) A majority of votes 
cast shall elect. 

Section 2. (1) The nominating committee shall consist 
of three members and shall be appointed by the chairman 
of the unit before the annual meeting. (2) The chairman 
of the nominating committee should have had experience 
at the national level, if possible. (3) The committee shall 
obtain the consent of all nominees and the assurance of 
their presence at the annual meeting at the time of election. 


Artic.e VII 
FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. The chairman shall preside at each meeting 
of the unit and have general responsibility for stimulating 
and promoting the purpose of this unit, appoint all com- 
mittees and indicate the committee chairman in each in- 
stance, designate such unit representatives as AHEA officers 
may request, and present a report of unit meetings to the 
AHEA assembly of delegates. She shall, also, represent the 
unit on the AHEA executive board and committee. 

Section 2. The chairman-elect shall use her term of office 
to become familiar with the work of the unit and to lay 
her plans for the following year. In case of a vacancy 
in the chairmanship, she shall fill the unexpired term. 

Section 3. The secretary shall be responsible for the 
minutes of all meetings of the unit, compile policy decisions 
of the group, and conduct such correspondence as the 
chairman of the unit may direct. 


Artic.e VIII 
REPRESENTATION ON THE AHEA EXECUTIVE BOARD AND 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The chairman of the unit shall be designated to represent 
the affiliated state home economics associations on the 
AHEA executive board and executive committee except 
when she is in charge of a unit meeting, at which time 
she will be represented by a state president or councilor 
selected by the officers of the unit and approved by the 
unit. 

Artic.e IX 

REPRESENTATION ON THE AHEA ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 

Section 1. The president and councilor of each affiliated 
state home economics association and an additional repre- 
sentative for each 100 members or major fraction thereof 
shall also represent the state home economics association 
on the AHEA assembly of delegates. 

Section 2. Representatives to the AHEA assembly of 
delegates shall present their credentials at a time and place 
designated for the presentation of credentials. 


ARTICLE X 
H AMENDMENTS 
These standing rules may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at the annual unit meeting and 
subject to the approval of the executive board of AHEA. 
ArticLe XI 
PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 
Roberts’ Rules of Order, Revised, shall govern the meet- 
ings of the unit. 





Officers and Committees—1959-60 


OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 


Asterisks designate persons newly appointed or elected 


Elected Officers 
President, Olga P. Brucher, College of Home Economics, 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston 
President-elect, * Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, National Institute 
of Drycleaning, 909 Burlington Avenue, Silver Spring, 
Maryland 
Vice-Presidents, Laura W. Drummond, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York 
Helen R. LeBaron, College of Home Economics, 
Mackay Hall, Iowa State University, Ames 
*Mary Catharine Starr, Sacramento State College, 
6000 Jay Street, Sacramento 19, California 
Recording Secretary, * Mary A. Warren, School of Home 
Economics, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Treasurer, Mrs. Florence W. Low, Department of Home 
Economics, Texas A & M College System, College Sta- 
tion 


Board of Trustees 


Elected Officers of the Association 
Executive Secretary t 


Assembly of Delegates 
Elected Officers of the Association and President-elect 
Chairmen of Sections and President of College Clubs Section 
Chairmen of Standing and Program Committees 
President and One State Councilor of Each Affiliated State 
Home Economics Association 
Past Presidents of the Association 
One Delegate and One Alternate for Each 100 Members of 
Each Affiliated State Home Economics Association 
One Delegate and One Alternate for Each 100 Members- 
at-large 
Salaried Officers of the Association + 


+ Without vote 


State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit 
of the AHEA 

Chairman, * Mrs. Helen Y. White, 609 South Armour Drive 
Wichita 18, Kansas 

Chairman-elect, * Rita Youmans, School of Home Econom- 
ics, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 

Secretary, * Henrietta Gohring, College Station, Brookings, 
South Dakota 


Executive Board 

Elected Officers of the Association 

Chairmen of the Subject-Matter Sections and Professional 
Sections 

President of the Section of College Clubs 

Chairman of the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit 
(* Mrs. Helen Y. White ) 

Executive Secretary ¢ 

Editor of Publications + 

Business Manager + 

Field Secretary + 


Executive Committee 
Elected Officers of the Association 
One Section Chairman (* Mrs. Ruth C. Hall) 
Chairman of the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit 
(* Mrs. Helen Y. White ) 
Executive Secretary f 
Editor of Publications + 
Business Manager + 
Field Secretary ¢ 


Headquarters Staff Officers 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C 
Executive Secretary, Mildred Horton 
Editor of Publications, Mrs. Mary Hawkins 
Field Secretary, Betty Ruth Joyce 
Business Manager, Mrs. Elizabeth Mount 


SUBJECT-MATTER SECTIONS 


Art 
Chairman, * Mrs. Agnes O. Leindorff, School of Home 
Economics, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 
Vice-Chairman, ° Catharine U. Ejichelberger, New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca 
Secretary, Neva Petersen, Iowa State University, Ames 
¢ 203 Campus, Ames, Iowa 


Family Economics—Home Management 
Chairman, * Mrs. Alice C. Thorpe, 401 Home Economics 
Building, Michigan State University, East Lansing 
Vice-Chairman, * Emma G. Holmes, Household Economics 

Research Division, Institute of Home Economics, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 
¢ 1708 Uhle Street, Arlington 1, Virginia 
Secretary, Janet M. Wilson, Department of Family Eco- 
nomics, Justin Hall, Kansas State University, Manhattan 


t Preferred mailing address 


Family Relations and Child Development 

Chairman, * Winona L. Morgan, College of Home Eco- 

nomics, Pennsylvania State University, University Park 
Vice-Chairman, * Leone List, College of Home Economics, 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Secretary, Ruth I. Cooper, 117 Gwynn Hall, University of 

Missouri, Columbia 

t 501 Turner Avenue, Columbia 


Food and Nutrition 
Chairman, * Wilma Brewer, Division of Home Economics, 
Iowa State University, Ames 
Vice-Chairman, * Ruth M. Griswold, Department of Home 
Economics, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Secretary, Pauline C. Paul, Department of Home Economics, 
University of California, Davis 
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Housing and Household Equipment 
Chairman, * Lydia Inman, School of Home Economics, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Vice-Chairman, * Irene L. Muntz, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation Home Service Department, Rochester 4, 

New York 


Secretary, Mary B. Settle, Agricultural Extension Service, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 


SECTIONS—1959-60 


Textiles and Clothing 

Chairman, * Lois Gilmore, Campbell Hall, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10 

Vice-Chairman, * Thelma L. Thompson, Room 289, Cali- 
fornia Hall, University of California, 2200 University 
Avenue, Berkeley 4 

Secretary, Mrs. Helen K. Staley, School of Home Economics, 
Woman's College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 


PROFESSIONAL SECTIONS 


Colleges and Universities 

Chairman, Mrs. Ruth C. Hall, School of Home Economics, 
University of Arizona, Tucson 

Chairman-elect, * Florence McKinney, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln 3 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Phyllis C. Chana, Flint Junior College, 
Flint 3, Michigan 

t 2116 Iroquois, Flint 3, Michigan 

Secretary, * Mrs. Eileen E. Quigley, Southern Illinois Uni- 

versity, Carbondale 


Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education 
Chairman, Mrs. Ruth McRae Carlson, Phillips Administration 
Annex 7, 27th and N Streets, N.W., Washington 
7, D. C. 
Chairman-elect, * Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell, 721 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento 14, California 
Vice-Chairman, Isabella F. McQuesten, Home Economics 
Education Department, Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Secretary, * Rita L. Youmans, School of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 


Extension Service 
Chairman, Mrs. Alice M. King, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Agricultural Hall, Newark 
Chairman-elect, ® Viola K. Hansen, Studying 1959-60 in 
Department of Home and Family Life, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, New York 
Vice-Chairman, Martha I. Cullop, Agriculture Extension 
Service of Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 
Secretary, *Marie Walters, Agricultural Extension Service, 
P. O. Box 328, College Station, Pullman, Washington 


Health and Welfare 

Chairman, Doris E. Lauber, District Health Office #2, 
Macon, Missouri 

Chairman-elect, ® Mrs. Helen E. Hughes, 104 Wilder Build- 
ing, St. Paul 2, Minnesota 

Vice-Chairman, Gertrude Lotwin, Division of Welfare, De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, 148 West State 
Street, Trenton 7, New Jersey 

Secretary, * Mary C. Egan, Children’s Bureau, Room 4406, 
USDHEW, Washington 25, D. C. 


t Preferred mailing address 


Home Economists in Business 


Chairman, Verna McCallum, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., In- 
dianapolis 6, Indiana 

Chairman-elect, * Jeanne Paris, Swift and Company, Chi- 
cago 9, Illinois 

Secretary, * Mrs. Charlotte Will, United Van Lines, Inc., 
7808 Maplewood Industrial Court, St. Louis 17, Mis- 
souri 

t 12026 Conway Road, St. Louis, 31, Missouri 


Home Economists in Homemaking 


Chairman, Mrs. Jean S. Taylor, 706 North Frederick Street, 
Arlington 3, Virginia 

Chairman-elect, * Mrs. Charlotte V. Jacobson, 2324 Park- 
lands Road, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Gladys F. S. Clark, 1354 Wyandotte 
Road, Columbus 12, Ohio : 

Secretary, * Mrs. Jean Tomison Kennedy, 401 Ada Street, 
Boise, Idaho 


Institution Administration 


Chairman, Jane Hartman, Connecticut Hospital Association, 
160 Ronan Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut 
Chairman-elect, * Beatrice Donaldson, School of Home Eco- 

nomics, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 
Vice-Chairman, Elizabeth Goodman, 807 N.E. Broadway, 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota ’ 
Secretary, ®° Elna E. Daniels, U-58, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs : 
{28 Northwood Apt., Storrs, Connecticut 


Research 


Chairman, Sara Blackwell, New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University, Ithaca 
Chairman-elect, *° Betty Eileen Hawthorne, School of Home 
Economics, Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Vice-Chairman, * Kathleen A. Johnston, School of Home 
Economics, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Secretary, * Gladys Gilpin, Human Nutrition Research Di- 
vision, Institute of Home Economics, Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Maryland 
¢ 3025 Ontario Road, N.W., Apt. 407, Washington 9, D. C. 


College Clubs 

President, * Nancy H. Flynn, Framingham State Teachers 
College, Framingham, Massachusetts 

First Vice-President, * Joyce Wolfgang, Box 1760, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 

Second Vice-President, * Mrs. Jeanette Hansen, Home Eco- 
nomics Building, Arizona State University, Tempe 

Secretary, ° Elinor Fischer, P. O. Box 229, Eastern Ken- 
nme State College, Richmond 
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COMMITTEES 


The addresses of committee members show their professional connections and a home address if preferred as a mailing 


address. 


by committee on committees to the assembly of delegates. 


Abbreviations: BL, designated in bylaws; EB or P, appointed by the executive board or president; C, recommended 


Asterisks designate persons newly appointed or elected. Numbers in parentheses indicate number of years the mem- 


ber will serve on the committee, as of August 1, 1959. 


I. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The committees below are grouped together as standing committees because they are concerned with the ongoing 


business of the Association. 


Awards (C) 

Mrs. Mina W. Lamb, * Chairman (2), Texas Technological 
College, Box 4096, Lubbock 

* Dena C. Cederquist (3), Department of Foods and Nutri- 
tion, Michigan State University, East Lansing 

* Margaret M. Hard (3), Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Home Economics Department, Washington State Uni- 
versity, Pullman 

Mrs. Anna Light Smith (1), Pettee Hall, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham 

Clara A. Storvick (2), School of Home Economics, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis 

College Clubs, Advisory on (EB-BL) 

Mrs. Verna J. Hitchcock, * Chairman (2), Division of Home 
Economics, Room 139 Agricultural Building, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie 

* Naomi G. Albanese (3), School of Home Economics, 
Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro 

* Mrs. Louise T. Johnson (2), School of Home Economics, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 

* Mary E. Mather (3), 334 Gregory Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA Field Secretary 

Committees (EB-BL) 

Helen R. LeBaron (1), * Chairman, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Mackay Hall, Iowa State University, Ames 

* Mary E. Huck (3), Director of Home Economics, Frigid- 
aire Division, General Motors Corporation, 300 Taylor 
Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 

Julia J. Ksionzyk (1), Farmington State Teachers College, 
Farmington, Maine 

~ 91 Main Street, Farmington, Maine 

Mrs. Lottie E. More (2), Homemaking Division, State 
Board of Vocational Education, 510 State Office Build- 
ing, Denver, Colorado 

Florence M. Reiff (2), Wilmington Board of Education, 
511 West 8th Street, Wilmington (1) Delaware 

Henrietta M. Thompson (2), University of Alabama, Box 
1983, University 

* Mrs. Rogenia G. Trotter (3), Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 3 

* Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, President-elect 

* Mary Catharine Starr, a Vice-President 

Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, Assistant to the Executive Sec- 
retary 

Constitution and Bylaws (EB-BL) 

Bonnie Cox (2), Chairman, Agricultural Extension Service, 
College Station, Texas 

Elizabeth S. Carmichael (2), University of Alabama, Ex- 
tension Division, P. O. Box 2987, University 

Grace E. DeLong (1), Extension Service, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, State College Station, Fargo 

(Continued in column 2) 


t Preferred mailing address 


Constitution and Bylaws (Continued) 


Catherine J. Personius (2), New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

* Mildred M. Reynolds (3), School of Home Economics, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

* Mabel Yates (3), State Department of Education, 112 
Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tennessee 


Election (EB-BL) 
Mrs. Velma E. Harwood, * Chairman (1), 5156 37th Street, 
North, Arlington, Virginia 
* Mrs. Pearl Isenberg, 3117 Helsel Drive, Silver Spring, 
Maryland 


Federal Research Related to Home Economics 
CEB or P) 


Ruth L. Bonde, Chairman, 314 Fisk Hall, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 

Mrs. Kathryn V. Burns, 1108 South Busey, Urbana, Illinois 

Helen Canoyer, New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

* Eva Goble, Extension Service, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana 

1 334 Laurel Drive, Lafayette, Indiana 

Jessie W. Harris, 1605 Laurel Avenue, Apartment 11, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 

Grace Henderson, College of Home Economics, Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park 

Mrs. Marion W. Spidle, Smith Hall, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn 

Pearl Swanson, College of Home Economics, Mackay Hall, 
Iowa State University, Ames 

* Gladys White, Department of Public Welfare, 304 State 
Office Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

Olga P. Brucher, President of the Association 

Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 


Fellowship Awards (C) 


Margaret L. Ross, * Chairman (2), School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Simmons College, Boston 15, Massachusetts 

* Majore Lovering (3), Assistant State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, State College Station, Fargo, 
North Dakota 

Louise A. Stedman (2), School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul 1 

* Gladys E. Vail (3), Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

* Jane Werden (3), Department of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana 


Membership Credentials (EB-BL) 


* Mary Catharine Starr, Chairman (1), Department of 
Home Economics, Sacramento State College, Sacra- 
mento 19, California 

A. Fern Jackson (1), State University Technical Institute, 
Morrisville, New York 

(Continued on page 655, col. 1) 
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Membership Credentials (Continued) 


Mrs. Billie LeSueur (2), KOOK-TV, Billings, Montana 
t 14 Valley Drive, Billings, Montana 
* Mrs. Dorothy S. Pearson (3), State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
Eddye Ross (2), Agricultural Extension Service, University 
of Georgia, Athens 
Waneta A. Wittler (1), Agricultural Extension Service, 
Iowa State University, Ames 
¢ 2102 Ashmore Drive, Ames, Iowa 


Nominating (BL-Elected by Ballot) 


Dorothy D. Scott (1), * Chairman, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 

* Winifred Eastwood (2), Skinner Hall, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst 

* Dorothy L. Harrison (2), Department of Foods and 
Nutrition, Kansas State University, Manhattan 

* Mary Reeves (2), 69 West Washington Street, Room 
200, Chicago 2, Illinois 

Ruthanna Russel (1) Future Homemakers of America, Of- 
fice of Education, USDHEW, Washington 25, D. C. 


Program-of-Work (EB-BL) 


* Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, Chairman, National Institute of 
Drycleaning, Inc., 909 Burlington Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 

* Mrs. Ercel Eppright (3), College of Home Economics, 
Iowa State University, Ames 

Elizabeth Graddy (2), Cooperative Extension Service, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey 

* Mrs. Ruth C. Hall (1), Representative of Section Chair- 
men on Executive Committee, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Arizona, Tucson 

Julia Hunter (2), Lone State Gas Company, 301 South 
Harwood, Dallas 1, Texas 

Ann M. Krost (2), Minneapolis Public Schools, 807 N. E. 
Broadway, Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 

* Dorothy D. Scott (3), School of Home Economics, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10 

®* Mrs. Helen Y. White (1), Chairman of State Presidents’ 
and Councilors’ Unit, Wichita High School East, 
Wichita, Kansas 

t¢ 609 South Armour Drive, Wichita 7, Kansas 
Helen LeBaron, Vice-President 
Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 


Publications and Advertising, Advisory for (EB-BL) 


Florence Fallgatter (1), Chairman, 2122 Greeley, Ames, 


lowa 
Policies 

® Mrs. Elizabeth W. Crandall (1), University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston 

Mrs. Frances Clinton Hall (1), 
Portland 13, Oregon 

* Lura M. Odland (3), College of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville 


6631 N. E. Sacramento, 


(Continued in column 2) 


t Preferred mailing address 
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Publications and Advertising, Advisory for (Continued) 
Policies (Continued) 

Kathryn Philson (2), Home Economics Department, Ala- 
bama Experiment Station, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn 

* Mrs. Ellen Semrow (3), American Institute of Baking. 
400 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Olga P. Brucher, President of the Association 


Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 


Technical 


Ruth M. Beard (2), Campbell Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10 
¢ 417 West 8th Avenue, Columbus 1, Ohio 
* Bernice Borgman (3), College of Home Econemics, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing 
1419 Park Lane, East Lansing, Michigan 
Helen Cate (2), School of Home Economics, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Crandall (1), College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Rhode Island, Kingston 
Mary L. Dodds (1), College of Home Economics, Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park 
* Mary C. Egan (3), Children’s Bureau, USDHEW, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
Viola K. Hansen (2), Extension Service, Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Mrs. Louise Park Harmon (1), Montgomery Blair High 
Scheol, Silver Spring, Maryland 
¢ 1010 Strout Street, Silver Spring, Maryland 
E. Elizabeth Hester (2), New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 
* M. Esther Hill (3) Division of Home Economics, School 
District of Philadelphia, Parkway at 21st Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Doretta S. Hoffman (2), School of Home Economics, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan 
* Starley M. Hunter (3), Federal Extension Service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
¢ 1500 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 5, D. C 
Mrs. Leone Kell (2), School of Home Economics, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan 
* Lillian O. Lund (3), Division of Home Economics, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings 
Helen E. McCullough (2), Department of Home Econom- 
ics, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Florence E. Petzel (2), School of Home Economics, Ore 
gon State College, Corvallis 
Blaine M. Porter (2), College of Family Living, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah 
Mildred M. Reynolds (2), Institutional Management De- 
partment, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Dorothy Steel (1), Division of Home Economics, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater 


Gladys E. Vail (1), Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Margaret Warning (2), Textiles and Clothing Depart- 
ment, 140 Mackay Hall, lowa State University, Ames 

Mary Lois Williamson (2), State Director, Home Econom- 
ics Education, State Office Building, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky 
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Il. ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 


The committees below are appointed to carry out certain assignments in connection with the annual meeting of the 


Association. 


Local Arrangements for 1960 Annual Meeting 
(EB or P) 


* Mrs. Lottie E. More, Chairman, State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, 510 State Office Building, Denver 2, 
Colorado 

* Mrs. Lucile C. Fee, Vice-Chairman, State Supervisor, 
Homemaking Education, State Board for Vocational 
Education, 510 State Office Building, Denver 2, Colo- 
rado 


Program for 1960 Annual Meeting (EB or P) 


Laura W. Drummond (1), * Chairman, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York 

Margaret L. Brew (1), New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

* Mrs. Helen Marley Calaway (2), Department of Home 
Economics, University of Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 

¢ 4055 Monroe Street, Toledo 6, Ohio 

Mrs. Elaine Cook Charman (1), College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Guggenheim Hall, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins 

* Mrs. Lucile C. Fee (1), State Supervisor, Homemaking 
Education, State Board for Vocational Education, 510 
State Office Building, Denver 2, Colorado 

(Continued in column 2) 


Program for 1960 Annual Meeting (Continued) 
* Mrs. Ruth C. Hall (1), School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson 
* Marilyn Horn, Sarah Hamilton Fleischmann School of 
Home Economics, University of Nevada, Reno 
* Helen R. LeBaron (2), College of Home Economics, 
Mackay Hall, Iowa State University, Ames 
* Mrs. Lottie E. More (1), State Board of Vocational 
Education, 510 State Office Building, Denver, Colorado 
* Helen Prout (1), Agricultural Extension Service, Box 328, 
College Station, Pullman, Washington 
* Mrs. Helen Y. White (1), 609 S. Armour Drive, Wichita 
7, Kansas 
* Francis Zuill (1), 119 Home Economics Building, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 6 
Olga P. Brucher, President of the Association 
Mildred Horton, AHEA Executive Secretary 


Resolutions at the 1960 Annual Meeting (C) 

Ardenia Chapman (2), * Chairman, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, 32d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania 

* Ruth Blair (3), Department of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder 

* Marion Yule (1), College of Education, R 108, Educa- 
tion Building, University of Wyoming, Laramie 


Ill. PROGRAM COMMITTEES 


The committees below are grouped together because their work is integrated into the work of the state associations as 


well as being keyed to the Association program of work. 


AHEA Public Relations (EB or P) 


Rosalind C. Lifquist (1), Chairman, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 
$1727 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


* Prudence Dorn (1), Promotion Department, Kenyon and 
Eckhardt, 247 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


* Mrs. Velma B. Johnson (3), West Virginia Extension 
Service, 528 West Race Street, Martinsburg 


Alice M. King (1), Extension Service, Agricultural Hall, 
University of Delaware, Newark 


Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell (1), Bureau of Homemaking 
Education, California Department of Education, 721 
Capitol Avenue, Room 407, Sacramento 14, California 


* Mrs. Genevieve W. Thomas (3), Florida A and M Uni- 
versity, Box 599, Tallahassee 


t 2825 Old St. Augustine Road, Tallahassee, Florida 


* Mrs. Dorothy G. Van Bortel (3), Cereal Institute, Inc., 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Helen M. Wolcott (1), McCann-Erickson, Inc., 318 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


* Joyce Wolfgang (1), Vice-President of College Clubs, 
Florida State University, Box 1760, Tallahassee 


Olga P. Brucher, President of the Association 
Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 
Mrs. Mary Hawkins, Editor of Publications 


t Preferred mailing address 


Consumer Interests (C) 


Dorothy M. Sherrill (1), Chairman, 133 Home Economics 
Building, Oregon State College, Extension Service, 
Corvallis 

* Mrs. Gladys F. S. Clark (3), 1354 Wyandotte Road, 
Columbus 12, Ohio 

Mrs. Gwendolyne Clyatt (2), Extension Service of Texas 
A & M College, 608 County Courthouse, Houston 2, 
Texas 

Mrs. Lelia Easson (2), Office of Distribution, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

¢ 6134 11th Road, North, Arlington 5, Virginia 

Marjorie East (2), Department of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State University, University Park 

Mildred Haberly (2), Department of Home Economics, 
University of Idaho, Moscow 

Earl C McCracken (2), 
Clothing and Housing Research 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Mrs. Agnes Reasor Olmstead (1), Colonial Stores Inc., 
P. O. Box 4358, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mrs. Frances Reis Quinn (2), University of California, 
289 University Hall, 2200 University Avenue, Berke- 
ley 4 

Mrs. Lucille Williamson (2), New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca (liaison 
with American Standards Association ) 

Ilse H. Wolf (2), Department of Home Management, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater (liaison with 
family economics-home management section ) 


Institute of Home Economics, 
Division, USDA, 
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International (C) 


Berenice Mallory (2), * Chairman, Office of Education, 
USDHEW, Washington 25, D. C. 

Marion H. Steele, Secretary, AHEA Headquarters, 1600 
Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Sadye F. Adelson (2), Institute of Home Economics, 
Household Economics Research Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 

¢ 2121 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

* Elinor Fischer (1), Secretary of College Clubs, Eastern 
Kentucky State College, C.P.O., Box 229, Richmond 

Mrs. Rebecca S. Gifford (2), 930 California Drive, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas (liaison with Phi Upsilon Omicron) 

Agnes W. Gorse (2), Bulkeley High School, Hartford 6, 
Connecticut 

Katharine Holtzclaw (2), International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, 806 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

t 2800 Woodley Road, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Kathleen Rhodes (2), New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Helen Strow (2), Federal 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Patricia A. Tripple (1), School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno 

(Continued in column 2) 


Extension Service, USDA, 


COMMITTEES—1959-60 


International (Continued) 

* Marjory Wybourn (3), Department of Home and Family 
Life, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York (liaison with Omicron Nu) 

Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA Field Secretary 


Legislation (C) 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Kramer, * Chairman (3), 5604 Vernon 
Place, Bethesda, Maryland 

C. Aileen Ericksen (1), Department of Public Instruction, 
Room 223, State Capitol Building, Salt Lake City 14, 
Utah 

Faith Fenton (2), New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

* Mrs. Evelyn Glover (3), 2211 Holmes Run Drive, Falls 
Church, Virginia 

* Mrs. Margaret Wetmore Harlan (3), 8700 Fenway Drive, 
Bethesda, Maryland 

Blanche E. Lenning (2), Illinois Public Aid Commission, 
Room 2000, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois 

* Selma Lippeatt (3), College of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park 


IV. AFFILIATIONS (EB OR P) 


The AHEA is affiliated with the following groups: 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 


°* Mrs. Thelma Porter (1), College of Home Economics, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 


American Council on Education 


Selma Lippeatt (1), College of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Representative 

Irma Ayers (2), School of Home Economics, University of 
Delaware, Newark, Alternate 


American Public Welfare Association 
Mrs. Helen I. Stebbins (1), State Department of Social 
Welfare, 722 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, Cali- 
fornia, Representative 
Mrs. Gladys O. White (2), Tennessee De ment of Pub- 
lic Welfare, 304 State Office Building, Nashville, 


Tennessee 


American Standards Association, Council and the 
Consumer Standards Board 

Mrs. Lucille Williamson (2), New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, Repre- 
sentative 

* Mrs. Eleanor C. Lang (3), 4 Peter Cooper Road, New 
York 10, New York, Alternate 

Beth Peterson (2), DuPont Company, Wilmington 98, Dela- 
ware, Alternate 


Council of National Organizations of the Adult 
Education Association of the United States 


® Edna Sommerfeld (3), College of Home Economics, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park 


t Preferred mailing address 


Educational Press Association of America 


Mrs. Mary Hawkins, AHEA headquarters 


Fédération internationale de Enseignement ménager 


Mrs. Zelta F. Rodenwold (1), Chairman, Institute of Home 
Economics, Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Beulah V. Gillaspie (2), School of Home Economics, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Lela O'Toole (2), Division of Home Economics, Okiahoma 
State University, Stillwater 


National Association of Exhibit Managers 


Mrs. Elizabeth Mount, AHEA headquarters 


National Conference on Social Welfare 


* Mrs. Mabel Moore (3), Community Service Society, 105 
East 22d Street, New York 10, New York, Representa- 
tive 

* Mrs. Bertha K. Bishov (3), 1516 Byron Street, Chi- 
cago 12, Illinois, Alternate 


National Council on Family Relations 
Mrs. Mildred T. Tate (1), 111 Cohee Road, Blacksburg, 
Virginia, Representative 


® Marian E. Breckenridge (3), Merrill-Palmer School, 
71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan, Alternate 
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National Health Council 


A. June Bricker (2), Health and Welfare Division, Metro- 
litan Life Insurance Company, New York 10, New 
ork, Delegate 


Nelle M. Sailor (1), Visiting Nurse Service of New Yerk, 
107 East 70th Street, New York 21, New York, Alter- 
nate 

National Office Management Association 

Mrs. Ann Driscoll, AHEA Headquarters 

Participation of the United States in the 
FAO of the United Nations 
Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary, Adviser 


September 1959 


United States Committce for the United Nations 
Mrs. Mary Hawkins, AHEA headquarters 


Washington Trade Association Executives 


Mrs. Elizabeth Mount, AHEA headquarters 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 


Mrs. E. 
Virginia, Representative 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Kramer, 5604 Vernon Place, Bethesda, 
Maryland 

Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, AHEA Headquarters 

Mildred Horton, AHEA Headquarters 


Irving Manger, 810 Chalfonte Drive, Alexandria, 


V. CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS (EB OR P) 


The Association co-operates with the following organizations through ~~ committees, official representatives of the 


Association or its subdivisions, or informally by staff contacts and occasiona 


Advisory Committee on School Lunch of 
AHEA, ADA, and ASFSA 


*Yane Hartman, Connecticut Hospital Association, 160 


Ronan Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut 


Coordinating Committee on Collegiate Problems 
of Teacher Education 


Beulah I. Coon (1), Home Economics Education Branch, 
Office of Education, USDHEW, Washington 25, D. C. 

Muriel G. McFarland (1), Home Economics Education, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Coordinating Council of the Elementary, Secondary, 
and Adult Education Section of AHEA, the Home 
Economics Division of AVA, and the Home 
Economics Department of NEA 


Mrs. Ruth McRae Carlson (2), Phillips Administration 
Annex 7, 27th and N Streets, N.W., Washington 7, 
D. C. 


* Marie Adams (3), Department of Home Economics, 


Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green 


Future Homemakers of America, Advisory Board of the 


* Mrs. Frances T. Kerley (3), Kansas City Public Schools, 


Kansas City 4, Missouri. 


Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA Headquarters 


reports in the JouRNAL. 


National Project in Agricultural Communications 
Lelia Massey, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware ( Steer- 
ing committee and chairman, AHEA representatives ) 
t 123% North Franklin Street, Delaware, Ohio 
Pauline Keeney, Woman's College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro 
Mrs. Alice M. King, Extension Service, Agricultural Hall, 
University of Delaware, Newark 
Jeanne Paris, Swift and Company, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Miriam Scholl, Oregon State College, Corvallis 


National Safety Council 

Colleges and Universities Conference 

Sister Mary Donata, O.S.F., Home Economics Depart- 

ment, Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
Home Safety Conference 

Mrs. Bonnie Lee, 1648 West 100th Place, Chicago 43, 

Illinois 

National Social Welfare Assembly 
Committee on Aging 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, New Hope, Pennsylvania 


President’s Committee for Traffic Safety 
Olga P. Brucher, Representative 
In addition to the above, the Association co-operates with 
the (1) Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, (2) Civil Defense Administration, and (3) 
government agencies with related interests. 


t Preferred mailing address 


New Edition of Favorite Recipes from the United Nations 


Recipes from seven new members of the United Nations and a Foreword 
by AHEA President Olga P. Brucher encouraging international meals at the 
family dining table have been added to the third edition of this popular cook 
book. Other new additions are several suggested menus and a menu and 
recipes suitable for 50 persons. As in the past, groups may purchase quantity 
orders at a discount and resell the books as a money-making project. Prices 
are: 1 to 10 copies, $1.50 each; 11 to 24 copies, $1 each; 25 or more, 90 cents 


each. Order from United States Committee for the United Nations, P.O. Box 
1958, Washington 13, D. C. Single copies may also be purchased from AHEA 
headquarters for the retail price of $1.50. 
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DO YOU HAVE YOUR 


ZIPPER APPLICATION MATERIAL? 


Here’s another opportunity to order ciassroom aids for Zipper Application. The 
famous “no-pin, no-baste” way of zipper application has now been made easier. 
These instructions, developed only after careful study and many months of 
on-the-scene testing in schools across the country, have been designed to make 


teaching easier and learning more effective. 


There are four individual student folders: A series of wall charts for each of these 3 

1. How to Buy, How to Apply Zippers zipper applications. All folders have large 
: illustrations and detailed text which 

2. A-B-C of Dress Zipper dn aa tenant 

3. Skirt Zipper, and these simplified sew- 

4. Neckline Zipper Application. ing steps. 


To order, write to Dept. J. 


TALON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE «+ 41 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


©1959, DONANVE SALES CORPORATION 
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THIS FALL, enjoy the finest 

in gourmet food freshly 

prepared and skillfully 

served when you tour Air 

France. Luxurious First 

Class Service. No lower 

economy fares. Fly Now, 

Pay Later! On the famous 

Jet Pack’ Tour you select 

your own itinerary. Cost? 

As little as $8.00 a day 

TO FRANCE AND (exclusive of air fare) for 

EUROPE meals, hotels and sightsee- 

ing. Best of all, on many 

tours you travel in Europe 

$ 00 by Air France’s luxurious 

Caravelle Jet. Why not see 

FROM DAILY your travel agent today 

and ask him about the wide 

(PLUS AIR FARE) selection of Air France 
tours for fall. 
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and send for educational 
material on bees and honey: 
“Bees and Their Honey;’ “The 
Hows and Whys of Honey”. . . and 
a holiday recipe leaflet. 


Available FREE from: 
MONA SCHAFER 
Home-Economist-Manager 
CALIFORNIA HONEY 
ADVISORY BOARD 
2515 Huntington Drive 
San Marino 9, Calif. 











DEL ANKERS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


50th Anniversary 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Basic information on AHEA— 
A must for your library! 


Three-for-one value! 


The Life of 
Ellen H. Richards. 1958. 


$2 single copy. 


The AHEA Saga. 1949. 
$2 single copy. 
Supplement to the 
AHEA Saga, 1950-58. 
$0.75 single copy. 


Buy them now in this 
package offer... . $3.50 


American Home Economics Assn. 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Postage charged on billed orders. 
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BOOKS from 
PRENTICE-HALL 


BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE, 3rd Edition 
by JUDSON T. LANDIS, University of California and 
MARY G. LANDIS 


Published 1958 Text price $6.95 


662 pages 


YOUTH AND MARRIAGE, A Student Manual, 2nd 
Edition 
by JUDSON T. LANDIS and MARY G. LANDIS 


320 pages Published 1957 Text price $3.95 


DEMONSTRATION TECHNIQUES, 2nd Edition 
by MARY B. ALLGOOD, formerly of the Pennsylvania 
State University 
Published 1959 


142 pages Text price $4.25 


TAILORING FOR THE FAMILY 

by BONNIE V. GOODMAN, formerly of the University 
of Alabama 

Published 1951 


448 pages Text price $7.50 


FOODS AND PRINCIPLES OF COOKERY 
by NATALIE K. FITCH, Professor Emeritus, Columbia 
University and CHARLOTTE A. FRANCIS, formerly of 
Columbia University 
406 pages Published 1948 Text price $7.25 
READINGS IN MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
Edited by JUDSON T. LANDIS and MARY G. LANDIS 


460 pages Published 1952 Text price $4.95 
A BRIEF COURSE IN PHYSICS FOR STUDENTS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 
by LESTER T. EARLS, lowa State College 
Published 1949 


340 pages Text price $6.50 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 
by MARY EVANS 
632 pages Published 1949 Text price $7.25 
ELEMENTARY TEXTILES 
by JULIA SOUTHARD LEE, New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


437 pages Published 1953 Text price $7.50 





H PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
La} 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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I look forward 
to each new day 


of 
teaching 


‘Te see, I teach young 
people—girls who are just 
reaching their adolescence. 
And part of my work is to 
help them through this dif- 
ficult stage...to dispel 

their doubts and fears... 

to teach them the facts they need to know, so that 
they can more easily grow into healthy womanhood. 


Recently, I sent for the teaching guide prepared 
by the Educational Department of Tampax". And 
what a difference it made! It’s called FROM FicTION 
TO Fact. A comprehensive guide to menstrual 
health teaching, it’s written in simple language which 
you can readily transmit to your students. It covers 
everything on the menstrual cycle and menstrual 
health ...has clear anatomical diagrams. . . and 
even includes a special question and answer section 
that helps make discussion periods more vital and 
informative. 

Along with it, I received a companion booklet for 
students—a wonderful teaching aid. Why don’t you 
send for them, too? You'll be so glad you did. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the free material: Teaching guide, “From 
Fiction to Fact” and companion booklet for students, with 
order card for additional free supply. 

Name 


School Address 














New! New! New! 
The Third Edition 
of 


How You Look 
and Dress 


by Byrta Carson 


American Home and Family Series 
Helen Judy Bond, Consulting Editor 


The new edition of this text, as 
refreshing and up-to-date as its 
new cover, includes all impor- 
tant aspects of the beginning 
clothing course — grooming, 
care, design, and selection of 
clothes—textiles, hand and ma- 
chine sewing techniques, and 
the making of three simple 
garments. How You Look and 
Dress stresses fundamental 
principles, but uses today’s 
styles as examples. 


® 68 new illustrations, showing cur- 
rent styles for boys and girls; how-to 
photographs; and many new drawings. 


® new information on pattern sizes to 
correspond with recent changes made 
by pattern companies. 


® new information on labeling, buy- 
ing, family needs and income, how to 
be more attractive, and how to care 
for and select clothes. 


® 430 illustrations, including photo- 
graphs and drawings that picture ac- 
tual processes with accuracy. 


® a 32-page color insert and a four- 
color tip-in of color wheel and value 
scale, 


Write for more information 


School Department 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


New York 36 Chicago 46 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 4 











GENERAL 


Kansas State University’s new 
Margaret Justin Hall is ready for use 
this fall. The $1.9 million structure 
“represents the first major addition 
to the home economics facilities at 
the University since Calvin Hall was 
constructed in 1908.” Dr. Justin, 
emeritus dean of the School of Home 
Economics for whom the building is 
named, was AHEA’s president from 
1928 to 1930. 

Beulah V. Gillaspie, dean of the 
School of Home Economics at Purdue 
University and 1956-58 president of 
the AHEA, on June 6 was awarded 
a certificate of merit by the officers 
and board of directors of the Ohio 
University Alumni Association “in 
recognition of distinguished attain- 
ments in the field of Higher Educa- 
tion which reflect credit on her 
Alma Mater.” Of the nine awards 
given by the University, Dr. Gillaspie’s 
was the only one for attainment in 
the field of higher education. 

Recent honors to Elmer Verner 
McCollum, professor emeritus of bio- 
chemistry of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and an honorary member of 
the AHEA, include the following: At 
a dinner celebrating his eightieth 
birthday during the April 13 to 17 
meeting of the Federated Societies 
for the Study of Biological Sciences 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, an- 
nouncement was made of the estab- 
lishment of the McCollum Award, a 
$1,000 award raised by friends to 
honor a person who, after the age of 
60, has made outstanding contribu- 
tions to biochemistry. (This year’s 
award was presented to Professor 
Arnold Kent Balls of Purdue Uni- 
versity.) At the banquet of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Nutrition that same 
week, Dr. McCollum was presented 
with a certificate of honorary mem- 
bership as one of the four founders of 
the Institute. On June 2 the Merrill- 
Palmer School awarded him a citation 
“for his many contributions to the 
school as humanist and scientist,” and 
on June 7 Brandeis University con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. 
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Dr. Lura M. Odland, adminis- 
trator in human nutrition and home 
economics for the state experiment 
stations division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since 1955, be- 
came dean of the College of Home 
Economics at the University of Ten- 
nessee on September 1. Prior to join- 
ing the USDA staff, Dr. Odland was 
on the staffs of Montana State Col- 
lege, the University of Wisconsin, the 
National Research Council, and the 
University of Connecticut. Since the 
retirement in September 1958 of 
Jessie W. Harris as dean of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Ida Anders had 
been serving as acting dean in addi- 
tion to her duties as head of the 
textiles and clothing department. 

After years of teaching and research 
in the field of food science, Faith 
Fenton retired on June 30 as pro- 
fessor of food and nutrition in the 
New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University and 
was made an emeritus professor. In- 
ternationally known for her research, 
Dr. Fenton has been a pioneer in re- 
search in food freezing and has many 
“firsts” to her credit. More than 85 
articles from her research have ap- 
peared in scientific journals, and she 
is the author of 12 Cornell Extension 
bulletins, among them “Foods from 
the Freezer, Precooked and Pre- 
pared,” first published in 1946. She 
has been a contributor to several 
books in the area of frozen foods and 
food processing. 

Dr. Fenton was awarded a Certifi- 
cate of Appreciation from the U.S. 
War and Navy Department for “an 
outstanding contribution to the work 
of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development during World War 
II.” She received the Alumni Merit 
Award from Iowa State College in 
1947. 

Dr. Fenton has served on many 
national committees. A former chair- 
man of the then research department 
and secretary of the then food and 
nutrition division of the AHEA, she 
has also been a member of various 
Association committees and is now a 
member of the legislative committee. 
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How To Simplify Fastener Problems 
With The Revolutionary New 


VELCRO 


Nylon Tape GLOSURE 


You've probably seen or read about VELCRO® Closures —the 
remarkable new nylon tape fasteners that close at a touch! 
(If you haven't, just send in the coupon below—we'll be glad 
to send you a free sample.) Many sewing teachers have 
called it the most useful fastener development in years. 














THIS IS THE VELCRO CLOSURE. 
It peels open easily, closes with a 
touch, stays fastened securely. Can 
be washed, pressed, dry cleaned, cut 
to any size (also pinked or notched). 
And applying it is as easy as sewing 
a simple seam—no special sewing ma- 
chine parts or attachments are neces- 
sary. Comes in white, beige, brown, 
black, grey and fashion colors. 











Here Are A Few Quick, Simple Sewing Projects That May Interest 
Your Classes. For Free Instruction Sheets, Send In The Coupon Below. 





ENVELOPE COVER 
She can pick her own ma- 
terial—even make it water- 
proof by using plastic film. 
As easy to make as sewing 
a simple seam. 


APRON WITH 
DETACHABLE 
HOT PLATE MITT 


Hot plate mitt goes where 
she goes! Attaches to 
apron with VELCRO® Clo- 
sure when not in use. 
Back fastening of apron is 


CUMMERBUND 


She can make one —or 
make many for a quick 
change in accent when she 
wants it. VELCRO® Closure 
gives her a unique combi- 
nation of fastener and per- 
fect adjustability. 


simpler, too, with VELCRO® 
Closure. 

















PATTERNS USING 
VELCRO® CLOSURES 
ARE AVAILABLE NOW! 


Here are a few: Advance Pat- 
tern 9129—Wraparound Skirt; 
Butterick Pattern 9148—Flared 
Skirt; McCall's Pattern 5076— 
Housecoat; Simplicity Pattern 
3083—Reversible Skirt and 
Weskit; Vogue Pattern 4021— 
Wraparound Dress and Jacket. 


The American Thread Company—Dep't V 
260 West Broadway, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


—_—..— instruction sheets *100 
Quantity 


® 
Check 


& (American Shread Company Faas 


260 West Broadway * New York 13, N. Y. | School 


| Please send me 


free VELCRO® Closure sample 





Address 





DISTRIBUTORS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
cl 
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Remember 
samples we serv 
Milwaukee! 


slice with 
as simple as that. 





F and Peanut Butter 


those delicious FLUF E.A. convention in 


ed at the A.H 


. LUFF 
: : ines it’s three parts F 

They're so — — On bread, spread tte 
part Pean d one with FLUFF. Its 


Peanut Butter an 


ig hit in 
these for a big 
Try your classroom. 





For recipe book, 
"Fun with Food," 


write 


DURKEE-MOWER, INC. 
Lynn, Mass. 


<o UND Op 

* Guaranteed by » 
Good Housekeeping 
‘-t my 


, 
AS apveRTised wes 


September 1959 


Charlotte M. Young of the Gradu- 
ate School of Nutrition of Cornell 
University last spring received the 
Outstanding Achievement Award of 
the University of Minnesota, where 
she received her BS in 1935. Dr. 
Young was cited as “skilled researcher 
whose studies have benefitted people 
everywhere; imaginative leader of 
others in seeking answers to problems 
of human nutrition; effective lecturer 
working to promote health and well- 
being among all people.” 

A portrait of the late Ella Graham 
Agnew for Agnew Hall at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute was presented 
during the annual Institute of Rural 
Affairs at the Institute on July 28. 
The portrait was presented by the 
Virginia Federation of Home Demon- 
stration Clubs, the Virginia Home 
Demonstration Agents Association, 
Epsilon Sigma Phi, the VPI home eco- 
nomics faculty, Extension Service 
staff, and other VPI staff members. 
Mrs. C. F. Babcock of Prince George 
County, president of the Vivyinia 
Federation of Home Demonstration 
Clubs, gave the tribute to Miss Agnew 
and presented the portrait, which was 
accepted by President W. S. Newman. 

Miss Agnew’s first demonstration 
work with rural girls was known as 
“Tomato Clubs,” which later became 
“Canning Clubs” and still later the 
“4-H Clubs.” In 1911 ap- 


pointed state agent for home demon- 


she was 


stration work in Virginia and was the 
first woman to serve as a field agent 
in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Miss Agnew continued 
as state home agent 
until her resignation in 1921. She 
then joined the staff of the National 
Board of the YWCA to study methods 
for financing rural YWCA’s. She died 
in Richmond in February 1958. 
Alberta L. Meyer became execu- 
tive secretary of the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
Washington, D.C., on July 1. For 
nine years she served as consultant 
in the division of audio visual educa- 
tion of the St. Louis Public Schools. 
following many years as a teacher in 
the elementary schools of that city. 
At ACEI, Miss Meyer 
Frances Hamilton, who resigned to 
become program specialist with the 
division of international education in 
the Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The program of the annual meet- 
ing of the Power Use Section of the 
Tennessee Valley Public Power 


demonstration 


succeeds 
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Association at the Patten Hotel, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, on Septem- 
ber 21 and 22 will include a forum on 
the role of the home economists in 
electric sales promotion. The key- 
note address by Mary Huck of 
Frigidaire will be followed by a 
panel discussion, moderated by Mary 
Etta Neiland of Huntsville Utilities, 
in which Ellen Monroe of the Knox- 
ville Utilities Board, Evelyn Blythe 
of Cumberland Electric Membership 
Corporation, Betty Jo Pierce of Talla- 
hatchie Valley Electric Power Asso- 
ciation, and Ann McMaster of Pick- 
wick Electric Cooperative will 
participate. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. Hazel M. Hauck, professor of 
food and nutrition in the New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, was scheduled to 
leave for Eastern Nigeria on Septem- 
ber 1 to spend her year of sabbatic 
leave as consultant and field worker 
in a demonstration project in the 
village of Awo Omamma to plan and 


50th Anniversary 





NEWS NOTES 


carry out community projects in 
health, education, agricultural, and 
leadership training. Health and nutri- 
tion will be her primary interests. 
The project is being conducted by the 
Unitarian Service Committee in co- 
operation with the Nigerian govern- 
ment. 

Mrs. Fay I. Anderson, formerly of 
Spokane, Washington, on May 1, 
1959 became director of foods serv- 
ices for the Instituto Interamericano 
de Ciencias Agricolas in Turrialba, 
Costa Rica. Mrs. Anderson says that 
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the 100 to 150 persons who patronize 
the Institute’s dining room daily in- 
clude students from virtually all of 
the Latin American countries. 

Xaviére de Casabianca of Sceaux, 
Seine, France, AHEA’s 1953-54 inter- 
national student at State University 
Teachers College, Plattsburgh, New 
York, became Mme. Francois Morel in 
July 1958. She and her husband are 
now living at Saint Quentin, Aisne, 
France, and she is teaching home eco- 
nomics in a technical school for girls 
in a nearby city. 


‘‘.,. the only modern sewing book 
on the market today’”’ 


éttor 


_/, shassoi STOTLER ARGH, Instructor’: 
“Bishop Sewing -Method a 


Souvenir Key Chains 


ilohl. 





SS Scuue SS 
Ofret ° "ses *,* 
| Seay Oey. te nh a basic--groposition 


An additional quantity a by pop 


request 


\THE BISHOP-METHOD OF CLOTHING CON. 
STRUCTION is: the-first text to present the complete 
Bishop method: whick: since its introduction nationally 


Teachers “and “students, in classrooms and in homes, 
uickly -graspand? skillfully apply the fundamental 
ishop -techmiques that emphasize perfection and accu- 

racy, maximum use of the sewing machine and minimum 

ure of -handwork: 

toe Grain perfection 
i @ Aecuracy in preparing, cutting 

“Sand marking fabric 
¢-Cutting to fit 
e:- Perfection in stitching 
-#-Perfection in pressing 
*-Attaining a quality look with 
the right trimming detail 


Size of medallion 1% inch 


AHEA Seal on one side 
50th Anniversary emblem 
on the other. Solid bronze 


$1.50 each 


Fill in coupon and attach your check 
Amount enclosed $.ncncccxcecnenoe 
224 plige text includes over 600 illustrations, glossary 
and Specially prepared tests, 
a For more information write 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago * Philadelphia * Atlanta * Dallas * Toronto 


To American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


, 
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What can you tell them 
‘about MOVING. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 





As future homemakers, your 
students are certain to encounter 
the problems of moving which 
confront one out of four families 
each year. 


To help prepare them for this 
experience, moving consultant 
Bette Malone has written a 
complete and authoritative lesson 
unit, for the express use of Home 
Economics teachers. 


For your complimentary copy of 
the “FAMILY MOVING” unit, 
write to: Bette Malone, Dept. J, 


United Van Lines, St. Louis 17, Mo. 








4 








Congratulations to the 
American Home Eco- 
nomics Association on 
50 years of continuous 
effort and outstanding 
progress in making 
houses into homes and 
effecting better family 
living for everyone. 

Best wishes for an- 
other 50 years of con- 
tinued success and the 
realization of better 
family living through- 
out the world! 








United Van Lines = ¢ 








MOVING WITH CARE 


September 1959 





FROM THE 


Editor's Mail 











A color-sound film entitled “Home 
Economics: A Career with a Double 
Future” was produced during 1958- 
59 for the California Home Eco- 
nomics Association by the California 
Dairy Industry Advisory Board. The 
Association’s very active public rela- 
tions and _ recruitment committee 
guided the preparation of the film 
and sponsored its premier at one of 
the general sessions of the biennial 
meeting of the California Home Eco- 
nomics Association held March 21 
to 23, 1959 at the Hotel Huntington- 
Sheraton in Pasadena. 

The film runs twelve minutes and 
can easily be used within a fifteen- 
minute television show. Its story con- 
cerns a young student of home eco- 
nomics home from college and her 
talk with her sister as she describes 
the varied possibilities for rewarding 
jobs when one is trained in home 
economics. In rapid succession color- 
ful scenes show trained home econo- 
mists at work in all types of careers 
available to them and present just 
enough information about the job 
opportunities to stimulate interest on 
the part of the viewer-listener in seek- 
ing further information. 

The film may be purchased from 
Consolidated Film Industries, 959 No. 
Seward Street, Hollywood 38, Cali- 
fornia, attention Mr. Ted Fogelman, 
for $51.53 plus $2.06 tax. It may 
be booked for showings from Smith 
and Holtz Film Libraries, Inc., 2408 
West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 57, 
California at a cost of $3.50 per day. 
Multiple day rates for showings may 
be obtained from them. 

American Look, a new motion 
picture in technicolor, presents a view 
of what our country’s top designers 
say is their newest and best in func- 
tional beauty. A few of those whose 
designs are presented are Florence 
Knoll, Paul McCobb, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Yamasaki, and Bertoia. This 
film should be valuable and interest- 
ing for related art classes and classes 
in design in colleges. Available free, 
except for return shipping charge, in 
both 16 and 35 mm from the Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 
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VEL BOOKS 


1. PRINCIPLES OF 
NUTRITION | DIRECT FROM MEAT HEADQUARTERS 


By EVA D. WILSON, KATHER- 
INE H. FISHER, and MARY 
FUQUA, all of Pennsylvania 
State University. A truly modern 
introduction for those with a 
limited science background. 


Wherever chemistry and physiol- || Meats Give Breakfast Vim and Variety! 
ogy are necessary, pertinent as- 
pects are included. The book | Though their practice may deviate from what’s preached, today’s students 
are certainly primed with the benefits of a well balanced breakfast! 
| Perhaps it’s time to jolly-up your information by putting some “‘new”’ 
- in coats 0 tates iene meat proteins on the classroom menu. On solid middle ground between 
aR, HO Susy G Come Sa, conventional bacon and sausage and the English school of steaks, chops, 
and assessment of good and and kidneys, are these variations: 
poor nutrition. Some nutritional 
research procedures are covered. 
Liberally and attractively  illus- 


trated. 1959. Approx. 484 Of course, it’s not bacon at all, but select, cured and 
pages. Prob. $5.75 smoked, boneless pork loin. And you can give your 
breakfast lesson a 3-way switch with Swift’s Premium 
2. NUTRITIONAL Canadian-Style Bacon . . . available sliced and in whole 
pieces. Pan-fry slices with fried or scrambled eggs. 
EVALUATION OF Broil %-inch thick slices, cut from a whole piece, with 
FOOD PROCESSING peach halves, sliced pineapple or apple rings. Bake 
| whole, (and this makes a Brunch or Sunday special) 
Edited by ROBERT S. HARRIS, glazed with honey or orange marmalade—or the lime, 


M.LT.. and the late HARRY lemon-chip, or ginger marmalades you'll find among Ze, 4h 
VON LOESECKE. The first to imports. Slice and serve with hot buttered biscuits. ay Ww 


review critically the effects of 
“processing”, in the broad sense, 


on nutritional values of all The Batter’s the Better for Dried Beef! 


groups of foods. Contributors Pancake mixes make a quick breakfast ... and you 
study the increases and de- can add flavor and protein, without adding a min- 
creases in nutrients and their ute, with Swift’s Premium Sliced Dried Beef! Just 
availability for absorption, as cut the thin slices into fine strips with kitchen 
scissors, and fold into the batter. Bake and serve 
as usual, for an unusual breakfast! 





begins with fundamentals, which 
are then applied to diet selec- 


Monotony’s cured...with Canadian-Style Bacon 


foods pass through the many 
processes from growth to con- 
sumption. Ready in October. 


lial a alia Free 3-Part Film Strip...and Meat Handi-Books 





GR —_—_— Swift & Company is again pleased to offer 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. these popular aids to teaching meat identi- 
440-4th AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. fication and cookery. The 35 m.m. full color 
film, ‘How to Buy Meat,”’ is free and may 
1 2 HE-99 be kept in the film library. A Teacher’s 
Send me books circled above on 10 Manual, with reading script, comes with 
— a. ea re the film presentation.:The student’s com- 
rg postpaid. , panion piece, ‘Martha Logan’s Meat Handi- 
|  Book’’, may be ordered with the film, in 

Nome | the quantity desired. If you already have 
the film, you may order additional Handi- 
Books. Please state your name, school name 
and address, list item with quantity, and 
[] Check here to save postage. Include address: Martha Logan, Dept. M. 7 Box 


full amount with order and we poy : 
postage. Same return privilege. 5405, Chicago 77, Ill. 





Street 


City Zone State 
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Announcing 


te Mapual KNOX Sitomitional 
Chefs’ Tour Contest 


OPEN TO ALL JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 








| 
London 
SIMPSON'S 


2 
Amsterdam 
THE FIVE FLIES 


3 
Paris 
TOUR D'ARGENT 


a 
Vienne 
LA PYRAMIDE 


5 
Lyons 
MERE FILLAUX 
6 
Cannes 
LA RESERVE 


7 
Venice 
FLORIAN'S 
8 
Rome 
ALFREDO'S 





GRAND [st PRIZE 6 weeks in Europe (all expenses paid for two) 


including visits with the Master Chefs of these great Continental res- 
taurants— and many more besides in England, France, Holland, Swit- 


zerland and Italy OR $2, 500.00 IN CASH 


You, and hundreds of your pro- 
fessional associates, greeted the 
1958 First Annual Chefs’ Tour 
Contest with such enthusiasm 
that we at Knox felt our aims as 
its sponsor were fully confirmed. 
These aims were: 


1. To bring wider public recogni- 
tion to the Home Economics pro- 
fession and to its importance in 
national health and well-being. 


2. To help interest more young 
girls in studying Home Economics. 


3. To stimulate creative teaching. 


And so this year, Knox institutes 
the 1959 Second Annual Contest 
with great expectations of even 
more widespread and happy re- 
sults for participants—and real 
benefits for the whole field of 
Home Economics! 


2nd PRIZE—$750.00 IN CASH * 3rd PRIZE__$500.00 IN CASH 
15 ADDITIONAL AWARDS — PLUS Important Cash Awards to the schools and 


Gift Awards to students of the 3 top winning teachers 


Start planning your project now —start planning to win and enjoy your trip! 





Your 1959 Teacher's Kit gives you full details on the 2nd Annual Knox 
International Chefs’ Tour Contest. Just send us your name and address, 
and we will send you the Kit. Remember, April 4, 1960 is the deadline. 
So get set now to become a Chefs’ Tour Winner! 


Educational Department 


KNOX GELATINE, INC. 
JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 





Now! 3 Slant-Needle Machines by SINGER 
---made in America by American craftsmen 


Zig-zag and straight-stitch models with interchangeable accessories ... ideal for classrooms 


New SLANT-O-MATIC Special (#403) ... lets you 


do straight stitching and a variety of zigzag and decorative 


New SLANT-NEEDLE Deluxe (¢404)...finest straight- 
stitching machine for every type of fabric from gossamer- 


light sheers to bulky coatings. Great variety of easy-to-use stitches. Comes with a set of “FASHION®* Discs” for addi- 


attachments for supplementary work. tional decorative stitches. 


The perfect series for classroom use! 

Fixed bobbin case + Easy-threading drop-in bobbin 
+ Needles, bobbins, other parts interchangeable + 
Needle slants toward operator + Gear motor drive 
for no-stall stitching + Built-in threading chart on 
each machine « “On call”? maintenance service + 
Simplest for school operation + ( hoice of space- 


saving desk cabinets + Rugged construction. 


1-to-5 ratio 
Classroom experience indicates a good ratio of zig- 
zag to straight-stitching machines is one to five. 
Students learn everything that a straight-stitching 
. ; - — 7 machine can do and have some experience on the 
Famous SLANT-O-MATIC® (#401) . . . greatest all- latest automatic zigzag equipment. 
purpose machine ever made ... simplest to operate! To , 
do buttonholes, decorative stitches, sew on buttons, blind- 
stitch hems without attachments, just “tune” the knob. 
For details write to Singer Sewing Machine Co., 


Special prices to schools. Education Department, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


Listed in your phone book under 


Sc s§ SER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
SINGER SEWING CENTERS  & sisceesewine wacttine co, 





Weight Watcher’s 
Pear Chutney 


(adapted from the 
Saddle & Sirloin Club original) 


Makes three 2 pint jars— 
Saves 512 calories per jar 


1 cup vinegar 

% cup raisins 4 tsp. cloves 

tsp. ginger tsp. allspice 

4% tsp. salt 2 sticks cinnamon 

4% cup chopped green pepper 
4 tbs. Sucary! Solution 


4 fresh pears 


Pare, core and coarsely chop 
pears. Combine with remain- 
ing ingredients in a large kettle. 
Bring to a boil, then cook over 
medium heat until pears are 
tender and mixture has slightly 
thickened, about 1 hour. Spoon 
into sterilized jars and seal at 
once. Use as an accompani- 
ment to meats and poultry. 


Sara Hervey Watts being served at Chicago’s Saddle & Sirloin Club, in the famous Stockyards Inn. 


PEAR, CHUTNEY... 
cAT CHICAGO'S SADDLE @& SIRLOIN CLUB 


--.-now sweetened with Sucaryl 


Sara Hervey Watts reports another 
calorie-cutting recipe triumph from 
one of the world’s 14 great restaurants. 


If you’ve never tried Pear Chutney served with rare 
steak, you’ve an exciting flavor adventure in store. It’s 
one of the ways Chicago’s exclusive Saddle & Sirloin 
Club chefs add excitement and drama to their fine meat. 
Headwaiter Ted Stanley says that when they prepare 
this gourmet condiment with two-thirds fewer calories, 
it’s an even greater culinary treasure because he can now 
offer it to his many weight-watching patrons. ‘‘Pear 
Chutney made the Sucary! way tastes just as delicious, 
too,” adds Mr. Stanley. Completely calorie-free, Sucary] 


A 


adds only sugar’s sweetness, and not a trace of bitter 
aftertaste. It’s no wonder Saddle & Sirloin chefs, like so 
many others in the world’s great restaurants, choose 
Sucaryl to sweeten many of their specialties . . . it saves 
all sugar’s calories and you can’t taste the difference! 


Sata Kerve., batle 


FREE! Calorie-Cutting Recipes with Sucary!! 


32 pages. kitchen tested by Sara Hervey Watts! Simple, easy 
to follow. Now at your drug store, or write ABBOTT LAB- 
ORATORIES, North Chicago, Illinois, for ample quantities, 
plus free SUCARYL SAMPLES 





